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1. Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 
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London, 1863. 

2. A Lecture on the Sources of the Nile, and on the Means 
requisite for their Final Determination. Delivered in the 
Theatre of the London Institution on the 20th January, 1864 
By Cuartes T. Bexg, Ph. D., F.S.A., &c. [Not Published. 

3. Address to the Geographical Society of Berlin, on the 6th 
June, 1863. (Vortrag, &c.) By Dr. HeEmnricH Barru, C.B. 

4. On the Origin of the Gallas. By Dr. Bexe. From the 
“Report of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” for 1847. 


celebrated traveller Bruce nearly a century ago, is one which 
we have reason to believe is still entertained by many persons, who 
therefore cannot but be surprised at hearing that the discovery 
has only recently been made by Captains Speke and Grant. 

It is not at all times easy to free the public mind from a 
popular error. Still, with the knowledge which we at present 
possess of the Upper Nile, it will, we think, be no difficult task 
to show, not only that its source was not discovered by Bruce, 
but that it still remains undiscovered ; notwithstanding the claim 
made by Captain Speke to have worked out the great geographical 
problem which has hitherto defied solution. 

In justice to the gallant and adventurous traveller whose work 
stands at the head of the present article, we hasten to explain 
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that we have no idea of gainsaying any of the facts narrated in 
that work.* It is to his inferences from those facts, or his opinions 
formed, as we conceive, on insufficient data, that we demur; and 
we do not hesitate to assert that on many of these points we shall 
have to differ very materially. 

Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of these 
matters, we will, with a view to render the subject generally in- 
telligible to our readers, first take a general survey of the Nile 
and its head-streams, as they were known to us before Captain 
Speke’s return from his last journey ; for which purpose we shall 
avail ourselves chiefly of Dr. Beke’s lecture, which stands likewise 
at the head of the present article. 

The Nile is in every respect a most remarkable river. Fora 
distance of more than 1300 geographical miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, into which it discharges its waters by several mouths, 
this mighty river, the largest of the African continent, and pro- 
bably unsurpassed in length by any in the world, is a single 
stream. Fed by the copious rains of the tropics, collected by its 
innumerable head-streams and its immense lakes in the south, it 
is thus able to contend with the burning sun and the scarcely 
less burning sands of Nubia and Egypt, throughout this extent 
of country, without the aid of a single tributary,—a phenomenon 
presented by no other river. 

Another peculiarity of the Nile scarcely less singular is, that 
for upwards of six hundred geographical miles above the point 
just indicated, or in all full 2000 miles from its mouths, the river 
receives no affluent whatever on its left or western side. On its 
eastern side, however, within the same limits, it receives three 
large tributaries—the Atbara or Babr-el-Aswad (Black River), 
the Bahr-el-Azrek (Blue River), and the Sobat or Telfi; all 
having their origin in the elevated table-land of Abyssinia. 

The Atbara (the Astaboras of Ptolemy) is called the Black 
River, from the quantity of black mud brought down by it during 
the rains, which is so great as to affect the colour of the main 
stream. This branch of the Nile is most important, because it 
contributes the largest portion of the slime which manures and 
fertilizes Egypt. It is not less important, perhaps, for the reason 
that by means of a “branch of the Astaboras,’ its waters with 
their fertilizing mud might be directed from the Nile, and poured 
down into the Red Sea near Sawakin ; in which case “the whole 
of Egypt and Syria, whose subsistence depends on that river, 
would perish with hunger.” Such are the words of a Greek writer 
of the fifteenth century. At the present day, we may add, 





* There is, however, an eclipse of the moon said, in page 243, to have 
occurred on the 5th or 6th of January, 1862, which requires explanation. 
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such a calamity (which Theodore, the present King of Abyssinia, 
actually threatens to inflict,) would prove scarcely less fatal to 
our manufacturers, by depriving them of the timely supply of 
cotton, which has begun to be received from Egypt. 

The Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue River(the Astapus of Ptolemy), known 
in Abyssinia as the Abai, is that branch of the Nile with which 
we are best acquainted, from its having been supposed to be the 
main stream, first by the Portuguese missionaries in Abyssinia 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and after them by 
our countryman Bruce. Whatever reasons there may have been 
at that time for imagining the Blue River to be the Nile, they 
have now become invalid ; since the diminutive size of this stream, 
as compared with the immense masses of water from the regions 
lying hundreds, nay thousands, of miles to the south, which are 
carried down past it by the main stream, proves it to be only a 
tributary like the Atbara. 

The main stream or true Nile (the Nilus of Ptolemy), usually 
called the Bahr-el-Abyad or White River, was a quarter of a 
century ago unknown above the junction of the Blue River at 
Khartum, with the exception of a small portion of its course 
explored by M. Linant in 1827. Between the years 1839 and 
1842, however, three expeditions were fitted out by the late 
Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and despatched from Khartum up 
the White River, with the object of exploring the Nile to its utter- 
most sources. The results of these expeditions, especially the 
second of them, were most important. In the ninth parallel of 
north latitude they reached and passed through the lakes or 
marshes, at which, eighteen centuries before them, the two cen- 
turions of the Emperor Nero had turned back; and after dis- 
covering three large streams flowing through extensive plains, 
where geographers had tanght them to look for the river's sources 
in the Mountains of the Moon,—a chain supposed to traverse the 
continent of Africa from east to west,—they proceeded up the 
middle stream of the three, and succeeded in penetrating south- 
wards to within five degrees of the equator; and though nothing 
positive was determined on any of these expeditions with respect 
to the position of the sources of the Nile or the Mountains of the 
Moon, it clearly resulted that both of these had been entirely 
misplaced in our maps. 

As far as the ninth parallel of north latitude, there can be no 
doubt that the Bahr-el-Abyad, or White River, is the Nile. Above 
that parallel, where the three great arms of the river meet, it yet 
remains to be decided which of those three arms is the upper 
course of the Nile. 

The middle one, which was selected by the Egyptian explora- 
tory expeditions, is generally regarded as the main stream. But 
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it may be questioned whether the western arm, called Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, is not in reality the Nile of Herodotus and all other 
writers of antiquity before the time of Claudius Ptolemy of 
Pelusium, the renowned astronomer and mathematician, who 
flourished in the second century of the Christian era; and also 
whether the Sobat, which joins the Bahr-el-Abyad from the 
south-east by means of three streams forming a delta of consi- 
derable size, may not be one of the two arms of which Ptolem 
made the Nile to consist, the other being the Bahr-el-Abyad 
itself; the sources of both arms being placed by that geographer 
in the Mountains of the Moon. In the existing state of our 
knowledge of the Upper Nile, we may, however, be content to 
follow the example of the officers of the Egyptian expeditions, 
and regard the river which they denominated the Bahr-el-Abyad, 
or White River, as the Nile. This river was ascended by the 
second of those expeditions to the neighbourhood of Gondokoro, 
in 4° 54’ north latitude ; and numerous Egyptians and Europeans 
have since then penetrated about one degree further to the south. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we may suggest to our 
geographers and map-makers that they would do well to discon- 
tinue the terms “ Blue Nile” and ‘‘ White Nile,” as only tending 
to mislead. So long as the White River was but partially ex- 
plored, and there remained room for contending that Bruce’s 
“Nile” was the true Nile, a compromise was not unreasonably 
effected between the two rivals by regarding them ex @quo as 
the White and Blue “Niles.” But now that Bruce’s river is 
demonstrated to be no Nile at all, but merely the Astapus of 
Ptolemy (as the learned D’Anville contended a century ago), it 
would be absurd to continue to apply to it the name of “ Nile” 
in any shape. 

We will briefly recapitulate the conclusions come to by Dr. 
Beke. The Atbara, Black River, or Takkazie, is the Astaboras 
of Ptolemy ; the Blue River, or Abai (now called the Blue ‘‘Nile” for 
the last time), is the Astapus of Ptolemy; and the White River 
as far as 9° north latitude, is the Nilus of ancient history ; whilst 
to the south of that parallel the Sobat and the upper course of 
the White River are apparently the eastern and western arms of 
the Nile of Ptolemy; the Nile of Herodotus and all histo- 
rians and geographers anterior to Ptolemy, being the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, of which the upper course has been but partially explored, 
but of which a large branch, named Djour, running parallel to 
the Bahr-el-Abyad, has been traced as far as about the parallel 
of Gondékoro. Trusting that we have thus cleared the ground, 
or we might rather say the water, sufficiently to see our way, we 
now proceed to the consideration of the alleged discovery by 
Captain Speke of the source of the Bahr-el-Abyad or White 
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River, declared by him, without any qualification, to be the 
Nile. 

The expedition of which the results are given in this traveller's 
Journal, was undertaken by him and Captain Grant in the year 
1860, with a view to complete what had been left undone on the 
previous expedition of 1856, on which the former officer accom- 
panied Captain Burton. 

The main object of the first expedition had been to visit and 
explore an immense lake, named Nyassa, or the “ Lake of Unya- 
mwezi,” said to extend from the equator to the twelfth parallel of 
south latitude, and so laid down in a map—known as the “ Mombas 
Mission Map”—published by the Royal Geographical Society in 
the first volume of their Proceedings; for which purpose Captain 
Burton was directed by the Society to proceed to Kilwa (Quiloa) 
on the east coast of Africa, in about 11° south latitude; and after 
surveying the lake and completing his labours in that quarter, 
he was instructed “ to proceed towards the range of mountains 
marked upon our maps as containing the probable sources of 
the Bahr-el-Abyad, which (it was stated) it will be your next 
great object to discover.” 

As that portion of Africa in about 8° north latitude, where this 
“range of mountains” is “marked upon our maps,” had been 
traversed by the Egyptian expeditions fourteen or fifteen years 
previously, without a trace of any mountains having been met 
with; and as this imaginary range of mountains had long pre- 
viously been expunged from all continental maps of Africa, as 
well as from such English maps as made any pretensions to 
tolerable accuracy ; it certainly does not say much for the know- 
ledge of the interior of Africa possessed by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, that they should have given such antiquated 
instructions to Captain Burton. 

But, if behind the age as regards the sources of the Nile, they 
were not less so with respect to the enormous lake Nyassm ; for 
Captain Burton, on his arrival at Zanzibar, soon “ heard sufficient 
to convince him that the Nyassa or Kilwa Lake is of unimportant 
dimensions, and altogether distinct from the Sea of Ujiji’—now 
best known as Lake Tanganyika; adding the significant remark 
that “ though these two waters had been run into one by European 
geographers, no Arab of Zanzibar ever yet confounded them ;” 
and he further stated that “ this consideration mainly determined 
his entrance into Africa by the great western line of road leading 
through Unyamwezi,” instead of entering at Kilwa, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Royal Geographical Society. 

It is certainly surprising that Captain Burton should have 
received such instructions, when the existence of two lakes (at 
the least), instead of one, had been long known; and only a few 
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months before he and his companion, Captain Speke, left England, 
Dr. Beke, who was then in Mauritius, published in the Atheneum* 
some very precise information respecting these lakes, which were 
not only asserted to be distinct and separate, but “ the roads to 
them were likewise quite distinct and in different directions ; 
that to the Nyassa Lake starting from Kilwa and proceeding to 
the southward of west, whilst that to the Nyamwezi Lake leads 
either from Buromayi or from the mouth of the river Pangani in 
a direction to the north of west :” the former of these roads being 
the one Captain Burton was directed to take, and the latter that 
which he eventually adopted. 

The particulars of the expedition of Burton and Speke have 
been long before the public ; so that it is unnecessary to dwell 
on them here, further than to state that, at a distance of nearly 
six hundred geographical miles from the coast, they reached the 
main object of their journey, Lake Tanganyika, which they navi- 
gated and partly explored. The elevation of this lake is 1844 
feet above the ocean, and its waters are fresh; which leads to the 
inference that it must have an outlet either to the north or to the 
south. Unfortunately, the travellers did not visit either extre- 
mity, so that they were unable to decide anything positive on the 
subject. In the opinion of both Burton and Speke, the outlet is 
towards the south ; in accordance with the suggestion of Earl De 
Grey and Ripon, when President of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1859, that it may yet be found to be connected with 
Lake Nyassa. The evidence collected by Dr. Beke tends, on the 
contrary, to show that the outlet is towards the north, in which 
case Tanganyika would be connected with the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and would, in fact, be the upper course of the Nile. Upon this 
point it would be premature to express any decided opinion ; but 
the following recorded evidence is certainly deserving of consi- 
deration :-— 

“ Many years ago Mr. Macqueen received from a native of U-Ny- 
amwezi, named Lief-bin-Said, some valuable information After 
describing the lake with remarkable accuracy, he added—‘ It is well 
known by-all the people there, that the river which goes through 
Egypt takes its source and origin from the lake.’ In confirmation of 
this assertion of Lief-bin-Said, Capt. Speke himself, on his return from 
his first journey, recorded the following statement made by Sheikh 
Hamed, a respectable Arab merchant: ‘ A large river called Marungu 
supplies the lake at its souther1i extremity ; but, except that and the 
Malagarazi river on the eastern shore, none of any considerable size 
pour their waters into the lake. But ona visit to the northern end, J saw 
one which was very much larger than either of them, and which I am 
certain flowed out of the lake; for, although I did not venture on it 





“ * Of July 12, 1856. 
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oe i went so near its outlet that I could see and feel the outward 
drift of the water. And in his present ‘Journal’ (p. 90), the same 
traveller thus expresses himself :—‘ Ever perplexed about the Tangan- 
yika being a still lake, I inquired of Mohinna and other old friends, what 
they thought about the Marungu river [at its southern extremity]: 
did it run into or out of the lake? And they all adhered to its run- 
ning into the lake.’ ”—Lecture, p. 30. 


Captain Burton being laid up by severe illness, the travellers 
were prevented from carrying out the instructions given them to 
proceed home northwards ; but on their return from Tanganyika 
to the coast, Captain Speke made an excursion from Kaze, the 
chief trading station of U-N yamwezi—the “ Country of the Moon,” 
as it has been fancifully rendered—to the northern lake, Nyanza, 
respecting which Burton had obtained intelligence, and which 
Speke considered to be larger than Tanganyika and to be con- 
nected with the Nile. 

On his return to England in 1859, Captain Speke lost no time 
in making arrangements for a second expedition, being that 
which he undertook in 1860, accompanied by Captain Grant, 
and from which they both returned to England last year by 
descending the Nile to Egypt. Notwithstanding the time em- 
ployed on this adventurous journey through the heart of Eastern- 
Intertropical Africa,—a journey which must always occupy a 
conspicuous place in the annals of African Discovery,—its main 
points may be soon related. Proceeding from Zanzibar to Kaze 
in U-Nyamwezi, the central point of the former expedition, the 
travellers thence turned northwards; but instead of directing 
their steps towards the southern extremity of Lake Nyanza, as 
Captain Speke had done on the former occasion, they took a 
course to the westward of north, passing between Nyanza and 
the northern portion of Tanganyika, and traversing the countries 
of U-Zinza and Karague ; after which they entered the kingdom 
of U-Ganda, and skirting the western end of Nyanza, arrived at 
the residence of the king, Mtesa, on the shores of the lake, which 
they here reached for the first time. 

Here they were detained several months by the arbitrary and 
capricious monarch ; and when at length they obtained leave to 
depart, instead of being allowed (as they had desired) to navigate 
the lake and proceed down the river issuing from it, “ the fleet 
admiral put a veto on this,” and ruled that— 


“ The better plan would be to deposit our property at the Urondogani 
station, and walk by land up the river, if a sight of the falls at the 
mouth of the lake was of such material consequence to us.”’—p. 449, 


Accordingly, the travellers left the shore of the lake and pro- 
ceeded northward on their way to Urondogani; but on reaching 
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Kari, about twenty miles from that place, Captain Speke states 
that— ‘ 


“As it appeared all-important to communicate quickly with Petherick, 
and as Grant’s leg was considered too weak for travelling fast, we took 
counsel together, and altered our plans. - I arranged that-Grant should 
go to Kamrasi’s direct with the property, cattle, and women, taking 
my letters and a map for immediate despatch to Petherick at Gani, 
whilst I should go up the river to its source or exit from the lake, 
and come down again navigating as far as practicable.”—p. 458. 


This one-sided arrangement resembles that of the “ two pretty 
men” of the nursery rhyme,— 


“You go before with the bottle and bag, 
And I’ll follow after on little jack-nag.” 


Its effect was to deprive Captain Grant of the gratification of 
participating in what was manifestly the realization of the grand 
object of their long and perilous journey. Captain Speke reached 
the “ Nile” alone, and he thus describes the impression which the 
scene made on him :— 


“Here at last I stood on the brink ef the Nile; most beautiful 
was the scene, nothing could surpass it! It was the very perfection 
of the kind of effect aimed at in a highly-kept park; with a magnifi- 
cent stream from six hundred to seven hundred yards wide, dotted 
with islets and rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s huts, the 
latter by sterns and crocodiles basking in the sun,—flowing between 
fine high grassy banks, with rich trees and plantains in the back- 
ground, where herds of the nsunnii and hartebeest could be seen 
grazing, while the hippopotami were snorting in the water, and florikan 
and guinea-fow] rising at our feet.” —p. 459. 


From this point Captain Speke, still alone, ascended the left 
bank of the river, till he— 


“arrived at the extreme end of the journey, the furthest point ever 
visited by the expedition on the same parallel as King Mtésa’s place, 
and just forty miles east of it. We [?] were well rewarded; for the 
‘stones,’ as the Wa-Huma call the falls, was by far the most interesting 
sight I had seen in Africa Though beautiful, the scene was not 
exactly what I expected; for the broad surface of the lake was shut 
out from view by a spur of the hill, and the falls, about twelve feet 
deep and four hundred to five hundred feet broad, were broken by 
rocks. Still it was a sight that attracted one to it for hours.”— 
p. 466. 

The author adds :— 

“The expedition had now performed its functions. I saw that old 
father Nile without any doubt rises in the Victoria Nyanza, and, 


as I had foretold, that lake is the great source of the holy river 
which cradled the first expounder of our religious belief.”—p. 467. 
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If there be anything to console Captain Grant for not having 
formed part of “the expedition” on this memorable occasion, it 
must be the knowledge that Captain Speke is mistaken in his 
idea that he saw here the source of the holy river. The poet's 
words,— 

“ Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 

. Nec licuit populis parvum. te, Nile, videre,” 
have not yet lost their force. All that Captain Speke has really 
done is to see the river Kivira, which he assumes to be the Nile, 
issue from Nyanza, which he incorrectly calls its source :—or 
hardly this,’since, when"he was at the Ripon Falls, he says he did 
not see the river's exit from the lake. 

‘ Captain Speke now descended the river Kivira again to Uron- 
dogani, and thence proceeded to Chaguzi, the residence of Kamrasi, 
the King of U-Nyoro ; having on the road fallen m with Captain 
Grant, who, in spite of his “ weak leg,” had walked back a con- 
siderable distance to meet him. 

On his way both to and from the Ripon Falls, Captain Speke 
crossed two large watercourses, or “rush-drains” as he calls 
them, named Luajerri and. Kafu, both of which are described as 
conveying the waters of Nyanza into the Kivira, thus making the 
lake to have three outlets. 

This phenomenon has given rise to much discussion, based, of 
course, on the assumption that there is but one great lake,—the 
“Victoria Nyanza,” as it is styled,—to which these three outlets 
belong. It may, however, be worthy of consideration whether 
it is not possible for Captain Speke to be mistaken in his assump- 
tion :—whether, in fact, his “ Victoria Nyanza” may not be a 
repetition, on a smaller scale, of the “ Lake of Unyamwezi” of 
the Mombas Mission map. 

Let us see what evidence there is to prove that this expanse of 
water—of which the area is at least 25,000 squere geographical 
miles—is a single lake. On his first journey, in 1858, Captain 
Speke merely visited the southern extremity of the lake in about 
2° 30’ south latitude. On his second journey he and Captain 
Grant, though they skirted the north-eastern side of the lake, did 
not reach it except at the Murchison Creek, in 0° 21’ 19” north 
latitude, and 82° 44’ 80” east longitude. When the travellers 
quitted the lake at this place, they went northwards to Kari, 
whence (as already related) Captain Speke proceeded alone to 
the Ripon Falls, in about the same latitude as the Murchison 
Creek, but forty-five geographical miles further to the east, 
though here he did not succeed in again seeing “the broad sur- 
face of the lake” (p. 466) ;—so that, in point of fact, the Nyanza 
was actually visited at only two points, the one at the north and the 
other at the south end. And it must be remarked that the coloured 
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route-line, shown on Captain Speke’s map as extending along the.‘ 
northern end of the lake from the Murchison Creek to the Ripon 
Falls, is wrongly inserted ; for such a.route was never taken’ by 
either of the travellers. Everything then, beyond what has been 
stated above, was derived by Captain Speke from native oral 
information. How easy it is at all times for such information, 
even if correct, to be misunderstood, is well known, and in this 
particular instance it is proved by the admissions of the author 
himself. 

When at Mtesa’s ‘capital on the Murchison Creek, he heard 
that the king was going “‘ with his women on a pilgrimage to the 
Nyanza;” and on his wishing to be of the party, he was told this 
might not be, as no one was ever permitted to see the women. 


“ Well, said I, if I cannot go to the Nyanza with him (thinking only 
of the great lake, whereas they probably meant a pond in the palace 
enclosures, where Mtesa constantly frolics with his women), I wish 
to go to Usoga and Amara, as far as the Masai; for I have no com- 
panions here but crows and vultures.”—p. 324. 


From this it is manifest that the author was already at cross- 
purposes with respect to Nyanza. Indeed it could not be other- 
wise, when he himself is under the necessity of explaining, with 
reference to another occasion, when the king “ had started for 
the Nyanza and wished him to follow without delay,” that— 


“Nyanza, as I have mentioned, merely means a piece of water, whether 
a pond, river, or lake ; and as no one knew which Nyanza he meant, or 
what project was on foot, I started off in a hurry,” &¢.—p. 39. 


Such being the indiscriminate.use of the term by the natives, 
we cannot be surprised at the author's employing it as indefinitely. 
In page 279, when speaking of the Mwérango river, “a broad 
tush-drain of 300 yards’ span,” which lower down its course is 
called by him the Kafu, he, on not very certain or conclusive evi- 
dence, declares it to be “‘ one of the branches of the Nile’s exit 
from the Nyanza ;” whilst at the top of the next page he describes 
this river as going “to Kamrasi’s palace in U-Nyoro, where it 
joined the Nyanza, meaning the Nile.” 

On such insufficient and inconclusive evidence, what certainty 
have we then as to this great “ Victoria Nyanza’” As far as we can 
see, it may be a single lake, or it may be two separate lakes, or 
indeed even a larger number. It will doubtless be urged that the 
author surely must have possessed the means of obtaining correct 
information of what he was so near to. But the same, or even 
more, might be said in favour of the missionaries Erhardt and 
Rebmann ; and yet, notwithstanding their many years’ residence 
at Mombas, and their intercourse with the natives and knowledge 
of their language, they fell into the error of confounding the lakes 
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‘Nyassa, Tanganyika, ead Nyanza, and blending them all three 
into, the slug-shaped “ Lake of Unyamwezi,” which is shown in 
the margin of Captain Speke’s map; and if (as it would appear) 
the author was mostly “thinking only of the great lake,” the 
existence of which was with him a foregone conclusion, his error 
would be far less inconceivable than that of the missionaries, 
who had no preconceived ideas on the subject. 

After a considerable detention at Chaguzi, the travellers pro- 
ceeded on the last stage of their journey, following the course of 
the river downwards for about fifty miles, as far as the- Karama 
Falls, in 2° 15’ north lat. Here the Kivira, running to the west, 

was quitted a second time; and Captains Speke-and Grant con- 
tinued their journey northward, as far as Faloro, in 8° 10’ 33” 
north lat., where they fell in with the persons who had been en- 
gaged to meet them by Consul Petherick. After leaving the 
river at the Karuma Falls, they appear to have quite lost all traces 
of it; and as the people whom Captain Speke met “would or 
could not tell him where the stream had gone to,” the heads 
of the villages were called together— 

“To give me (he says) all the information I sought for, and went 
with me to the top of a high rock, from which we could see the hills 
I first viewed at Chopi, sweeping round from south by east to north, 
which demarked the line of the Asua river. The Nile at that inoment 
was, I believed, not very far off; yet, do'or say what I would, every- 
body said it was fifteen’ marches off, and could not be visited under a 
month.” —p. 585. 


On this Captain Speke coolly oie “I knew in m y mind 
all these reports were false,” which they most undoubtedly must 
have been, if he himself is not wrong in his assumption as to the 
“Nile ;” for the very first march from Faloro brought him to 
" Paira, a collection of villages within sight of the Nile!!” “It 
was truly ridiculous,” he exclaims ;— — 

“ Here had we been at Faloro so long, and yet could not make out 
what had become of the Nile. In appearance it ‘was a noble stream, 
flowing on a flat bed from west to east, and immediately beyond it was 
the Jbl (hills) Kiki, rising up to a ‘height of 2000 feet above the 
river.”—p. 591. 

A short way below this they reached Apuddo, in 8° 34’ 33” 
north lat., where they were shown the tree said to have been 
marked by Signor Miani two years previously as his “ furthest.” 
Here they remained several days, occupying themselves with 
sporting, and seemingly quite indifferent as to the Nile; but on 
the sixth day, when following a herd of buffaloes, Captain Speke 
relates that— 

“ After walking up a long sloping hill for three miles towards the 
east, I found myself at once in view of the Nile on the one hand, and 
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the long-heard-of Asua river on the other, backed by hills even higher 
than the Jbl Kiki. The bed of the Asua seemed very large, but, 
being far off, was not very distinct, nor did I eare to go and see it 
then ; for at that moment, straight in front of me, five buffaloes, five 
giraffes, two eland, and sundry other antelopes, were too strong a 
temptation.”—p. 593. 


Nothing more is said of the “ Nile” till several days afterwards, 
when they “ went ahead again,” and— 


“In a little while we struck on the Nile, where it was running like a 
Jine Highland stream between the gneiss and mica-schist hills of Kaka, 
and followed it down to near where the Asua river joined it. Fora 
while we sat here watching the water, which was greatly discoloured, 
and floating down rushes. The river was not as full as it was when 
we crossed it at the Karuma Falls, yet, according to Dr. Knoblecher’s 
account, it ought to have been flooding just at this time: if so, we had 
beaten the stream. Here we left it again as it archedround by the 
west, and forded the Asua river, a stiff rocky stream, deep enough to 
reach the breast when waded, but not very broad. It did not appear 
to me as if connected with the Victoria Nyanza, as the waters were 
falling, and not much discoloured; whereas, judging from the Nile’s 
condition, it ought to have been rising. No vessel ever could have 
gone up it, and it bore no comparison with the Nile itself.”—p. 598. 


This is all we are told about the “ Nile,” and certainly it does 
not leave a satisfactory impression on our minds, as we shall pro- 
ceed to show. 

But before doing so, we may remark that the difficult and dis- 
agreeable part of the journey was here at an end; for the descent 
of the Nile-to Egypt can only be regarded as a pleasure excur- 
sion, on account of the upper portion of the river—we speak 
not of the lower, which is now almost as common as the Rhine, 
—having of late years been visited by so many Europeans. 

However positively Captain Speke may express himself as to 
the identity of the Kivira with the Tubiri—that is to say, the 
river he quitted above, with the one he fell in with below,—he 
evidently had misgivings on the subject; for he says— 


“Since returning to England, Dr. Murie, who was with me at Gon- 
dékoro, has also come home ; and he, judging from my account of the 
way in which we got ahead of the flooding of the Nile between the 
Karuma Falls and Gondédkoro, is of opinion that the Little Lita Nzigé 
must be a great backwater to the Nile, which the waters of the Nile must 
have been occupied in filling during my residence in Madi; and then 
about the same time that I set out from Madi, the Little Lita Nzigé 
having been surcharged with water, the surplus began its march north- 
wards just about the time when we started in the same direction. 
For myself, I believe in this opinion, as he no sooner asked me how I 
could account for the phenomenon I have already mentioned of the 
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river appearing to decrease in bulk as we descended it, than I instine- 
tively advanced his own theory. Moreover, the same hypothesis will 
answer for the sluggish flooding of the Nile down to Egypt.”—p. 611. 


To this conclusion a ready assent cannot be given. ‘The dis- 
tance along the assumed course of the river between the Karuma 
Falls and Madi is about one hundred and sixty geographical 
miles, and the time that elapsed between their arrival at the 
junction of the Kafu with the Kivira—(p. 560)—on the 10th 
November, 1861, and their departure from Madi on the 6th 
February, 1862, was eighty-eight days; so that the river must 
have flooded at the rate of about two miles in twenty-four 
hours. With a fall of upwards of 1000 feet known to exist be- 
tween the two extremes, the current would surely have been more 
rapid. A far more likely supposition is, that, instead of having 
beaten the river, Captain Speke missed it. For it is hardly con- 
ceivable that what he compares to “a fine Highland stream” should 
be the channel of the waters from a lake larger than the whole of 
Scotland; and we should rather be disposed to regard it as a 
separate river, having its sources in the Jebel Ktkw, apparently 
a considerable range, possessing an clevation of 2000 feet. That 
there is ample room for such a stream is unquestionable, when 
we take into account the author's description, in page 283, of 
the Moga (or river) Myanza, which, though rising in “ the hills 
to the southward” of his route along the north-west end of the 
lake—“ not in the lake, as the Mwérango did,’"—and conse- 
quently having its entire basin limited to the narrow strip between 
that river and the lake itself, “was of much greater width even 
than the Mwérango, and so deep” that, to cross it, the author 
“had to take off his trousers and tuck his clothes under his 
arms.” 

When we reflect, then, on Captain Speke’s own misgivings, 
which prompted him to consult Dr. Murie, who was not an eye- 
witness, and adopt his solution of the difficulty, it certainly is 
most strange that he did not, when on the spot, take the natural 
and simple course of examining the river himself. Though he 
may have been unable to descend the stream which he left at the 
Karuma Falls, there was surely nothing to prevent his ascending 
the one which he saw at Paira. Often when persons fear the 
worst, they not unnaturally prefer remaining in a state of suspense, 
and we cannot but suspect this to have been Captain Speke’s 
case. He had assumed that the “‘ Nile” was close at hand; he 
was assured by all the natives that it was not so; but he “ knew 
in his mind all those reports were false ;” and so, when he saw the 
“fine Highland stream,” he decided “in his mind” that it must 
be and should be the mighty Nile. Further investigation could not 
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make it more than he wished and believed it to be. Why, then, run 
the risk of finding himself to have been deceived ? 

If we are right in our conjecture, the river which Capt. Speke 
left at the Karuma Falls flowing towards the west, will, in fact, 
the upper course be of the Djour or some other river joining the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal to the west of the Tubiri or White River; this 
latter stream being restricted to the lower course of the Asta, 
Should this prove to be the case, then the Asia issuing from 
Lake Baringo, and the Kivira from Lake Nyanza (and not the 
Sobat and Tubiri, as Dr. Beke conjectured) would be Ptolemy's 
two arms of the Nile, and Captain Speke may yet be right, though 
not in the way that he intended, in making Lake Nyanza to be 
the ‘“top-head of the Nile.” 

But the “ top-head ” of a river is not necessarily its source, as 
Captain Speke insists on its being. As was first pointed out 
by Dr. Petermann in the Cologne Gazette, and as is shown in the 
instructive comparative map in his “ Mittheilungen,” the Lake of 
Geneva is the top-head of the Rhone, that is to say, the portion 
furthest distant in a direct line from its mouth ; yet it is not, and 
never was imagined to be, the source of that river. What we 
have to look for, are the sources of the principal feeders of the 
lake, which will consequently be the sources of the river which 
the lake feeds in its turn; and having discovered these sources, 
we shall then be able to decide which among them is entitled to 
be regarded as the principal source of the main stream. The 
choice may even be arbitrary; but, in whatever manner it may be 
made, it is unquestionable that the source of one of the principal 
feeders of the lake will eventually acquire the proud title of the 
Source of the Nile,—with this proviso always, that the Nyanza is 
really the “top-head” of the Nile. This, however, is, for the 
present, merely an assumption ; for the extensive country of the 
Masai and other tribes situate to the east and south-east of 
Nyanza and larger than the whole of England and Wales, is still 
unexplored ; besides which it is not yet proved that Tanganyika 
is not connected with the Nile; and lastly, we do not at all know 
what there may be to the west of Tanganyika. Such are the diffi- 
culties with which the problem of the discovery of the Source of 
the Nile is still surrounded ! 


If the hydrographftal system of the regions visited by Capt. 
Speke remains so unsettled, their orography, as assumed by 
him, is yet more unsatisfactory. “The continent of Africa,” he 
asserts— 


“is something like a dish turned upside down, having a high and 
flat central plateau, with a higher rim of hills surrounding it ; from 
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below which, exterially, it suddenly slopes down to the flat strip of 
land bordering on the sea. A dish, however, is generally uniform in 
shape—Africa is not. For instance, we find in its centre a high group 
of hills surrounding the head of the Tanganyika Lake, composed 
chiefly of argillaceous sandstones, which I suppose to be the Lune 
Montes of Ptolemy, or the Soma Giri of the ancient Hindus. Further, 
instead of a rim at the northern end, the country shelves down from 
the equator to the Mediterranean Sea; and on the general surface of 
the interior plateau there are basins full of water (lakes), from which, 
when rains overflow them, rivers are formed, that, cutting through the 
flanking rim of hills, find their way to the sea.”—pp. xiv., xv. 


Now, this is simply a series of assumptions so perfectly un- 
founded, that it would really not be worth while to show their 
fallacy, were it not that Capt. Speke, as the explorer of an exten- 
sive tract of the African continent, and the author of a goodly 
volume describing his travels, has a prima facie claim to the con- 
fidence of the general reader, who can only look to persons in 
his position for instruction on subjects with which he himself 
cannot be expected to have more than a superficial ac- 
quaintance. 

Captain Speke has travelled from the east coast near Zanzibar 
as far as Tanganyika, over rather more than one-third of the 
width of the continent on that parallel, and a section of the 
country traversed by him is given in the map accompanying his 
work. From that section it will be seen that from the Robeho 
Pass, in about 36° E. long., at an elevation of 5148 feet, the land 
slopes generally towards the interior as far as it has been 
explored, Lake Tanganyika being no more than 1844 feet above 
the ocean. Further, the elevation of Lake Lita Nzigé (though 
not marked in his present map) was reported by Captain Speke to 
be estimated at 2200 feet; and we know that between the Karuma 
Falls and Madi there is a fall of more than 1000 feet; so that it 
is demonstrated that the fall of the land throughout the valley of 
the Nile (including therein Lake Tanganyika) is altogether 
towards the west. So far, then, as we may generalize from the 
facts already before us, we are warranted in entertaining the 
opinion that the eastern side of the continent of Africa from 
80° N. lat. as far as 8° or 9° S. lat.—being about three-fifths of 
the whole length of the continent from north to south—consists 
of a mountain-range running in a general direction parallel to 
the sea-coast, and falling westwards to about the 30th meridian 
of east longitude, where the greatest depression of this portion of 
the continent exists ;.and that this depression forms the bed of 
the Nile, of which river the fall from south to north is so very 
small, that its course appears to be almost stagnant except during 
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the rains, and, as Dr Beke described it in 1846,* to “ consist in 
the dry season of a succession of lakes and swamps rather than to 
be the channel of a running stream,’"—or as Captain Speke him- 
self now expresses it (p. 623) to be “ more like a long pond than 
a river. 

What the country on the western side of this depression may 
be there are no data for enabling us to do more than cautiously 
speculate; but most probably it does not possess the same 
strongly-marked features as the eastern side, where we find a 
massive and elevated mountain-range, with summits rising to ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty thousand feet, towering above the limits 
of perpetual snow. 

The alleged “ high group of hills surrounding the head of the 
Tanganyika Lake, ... . supposed to be the Lune Montes of Pto- 
lemy or the Soma Giri of the ancient Hindus,” is an unfortunate 
affair altogether. On the map published by Capt. Speke in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1849, shortly after his return from 
the first expedition with Captain Burton, these mountains were 
introduced, their elevation being marked as “‘ 6000 to 8000 feet” 
above the ocean. Captain Burton, however, in his ‘“ Lake 
Regions of Central Africa” (pp. 90, 91), unequivocally denied 
the existence of any such range, which he stigmatized as “ wholly 
hypothetical or rather inventive ;” and in the original map of 
Captain Speke himself, sent from Egypt to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, after his return from his second journey,—which 
map contains a note signed “J. H. Speke, Captain, Feb. 26, 
1863,” declaring that “nothing remains to perfect the map, but 
to shift the longitudinal lines, if required,’—this moon-shaped 
range of mountains is not laid down, but the name is transferred 
to two parallel ranges, represented as flanking the northern por- 
tion of Tanganyika, at least two degrees to the south of the posi- 
tion attributed to the ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon” in the author's 
present map.t And his own “view of Mount Mfumbiro and 
drainage system of the Lune Montes,” given in page 214 of his 
work, though it may be regarded as a fair representation of what 
the mountains marked in bis original map of Feb. 26, 1863, may 
be supposed to be, is certainly quite inapplicable to the immense 
and distant range laid down in the map accompanying that work. 
It is for Mr. Keith Johnston, who constructed the latter map, to 
satisfy the scientific world as to the authority upon which he has 
introduced these mountains into it, in lieu of those laid down in 
Captain Speke’s original manuscript map. 





* “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xvii. p. 80. 
+ See Dr. Beke in the Atheneum, Jen. 2, 1864. . 
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According to the recent observations of Baron Carl von der 
Decken, the line of perpetual snow at or near the equator is at the 
height of about 17,000 feet above the sea; consequently, as Dr. 
Barth justly remarks, “ the assumption that the mountains at the 
northern end of Tanganyika, the loftiest of which, Mount Mfum- 
biro, is no more than 10,000 feet high, are the representatives of 
Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon, of which the exclusive charac- 
teristic is their snowy summits, is opposed to every principle of 
true criticism (widerspricht jeder richtigen Kritik).” 

Before discussing the subject of the true position of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, we must first dispose of the “ Soma Giri of 
the ancient Hindus.” These mountains are shown in a map 
accompanying a paper by Lieut. (afterwards Colonel) Wilford, pub- 
lished in the third volume of the ‘‘Asiatic Researches ;” the autho- 
rity of which paper is so implicitly relied on by Captain Speke, 
that, besides giving in his work a fac-simile of this map, he does 
not scruple to express himself in the following terms :— 


“T came, at the same time, to the conclusion that all our previous 
information concerning the hydrography of these regions, as well as 
the Mountains of the Moon, originated with the ancient Hindus, who 
told it to the priests of the Nile: and that all those busy Egyptian 
geographers, who disseminated their knowledge with a view to be 
famous for their long-sightedness in solving the deep-seated mystery 
which enshrouded the source of their holy river, were so many hypo- 
thetical humbugs.”—p. 264. 


The most fitting rebuke to such unsuitable language is the 
fact pointed out in the Atheneum* by Mr. Cooley, that Lieut. 
Wilford’s paper (as he himself subsequently acknowledged in a 
communication to the Asiatic Society, printed in the eighth 
volume of the “ Asiatic Researches”), was based on false infor- 
mation furnished to him by his Brahmin pundit, by whom the 
names of “ Egypt” and “the Nile,” among others, were fraudu- 
lently introduced to meet the inquiries of his employer, who 
fancied to himself an early connexion between India and Egypt, 
and who, not being able to read the Puranas himself, sought the 
assistance of a clever but unscrupulous native, who took advan- 
tage of his foible. As full particulars of this imposition are 
given under the head “ Wilford” in works of such general refe- 
rence as the “Penny Cyclopedia,” and the “English Cyclo- 
pedia” (Biographical Division), it certainly is surprising, not 
perhaps that Capt. Speke himself, but that those about him who 
might have known better, should have fallen into the trap. 

We come now to the consideration of the true position of the 





* Of January 9, 1864. 
(Vol. LXXXI. No, CLX.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXV.No.II. Z 
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Mountains of the Moon, on which subject we may again follow 
Dr. Beke, who remarks that— 


“The Mountains of the Moon are an established feature of African 
geography. All writers, whether Arabian or European, mention them ; 
all travellers in Central Africa hear of them; and yet so indefinite, so 
varied, so contradictory are the statements respecting these mountains, 
that no satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at as to their magni- 
tude, extent, or even their locality.” 


It may, however, be confidently asserted, that all that has been 
written and said on the subject of the Mountains of the Moon, 
and of their containing the Sources of the Nile, is founded on 
the well-known passage in the “Geography” of Claudius 
Ptolemy,* on the exposition of which Dr. Beke has occupied 
himself during so many years. This passage is to the following 
effect :— 

“Around the Barbarian Gulf (in which is the Island of Menuthius, 
or Zanzibar) dwell the man-eating Ethiopians, from the west of whom 
extend the Mountains of the Moon, from which the lakes of the Nile 
receive the snows.” 


It has been argued by Mr. Cooley, with no little ingenuity,t 
that this passage is an interpolation of as late a date as the thir- 


teenth or fourteenth century ; but this notion is now completely 
disproved by Dr. Beke’s reference to a passage in the “ Meadows 
of Gold and Mines of Gems” of El Masudi, the earliest of 
the Arabian historians, who flourished about the middle of the 
tenth century, and who, after quoting largely from Ptolemy's 
work, makes this explicit declaration :— 


“T saw in the Jighrafia (Li |e Tewypagia), a drawing of the 
Nile, as it comes forth from the Jebel-el-Kamar (45 J! J), rising 
from twelve sources,’ 


This statement, besides establishing the authenticity of the 
corresponding passage in the body of Ptolemy's work already 
cited, likewise conclusively proves the Arabic name Jebel-el- 
Kamar to have been derived from the Greek ; though the later 
Arabian geographers, in their ignorance of Greek, sought to 
make the name significant in their own language. 

Ptolemy plainly intimates that his knowledge of the sources of 
the Nile was derived from the reports of persons who had visited 
the east coast of Africa and there obtained information respecting 
the interior, much in the same way as the Portuguese did in the 





* Book iv. 


t “Claudius Ptolemy and the ‘Nile ” London: 1856. 
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fifteenth and subsequent centuries, and as other Europeans have 
done within the last few years; and in constructing his map from 
such insufficient information, the great geographer fell into the 
fundamental error with respect to the position and direction of 
the Mountains of the Moon, which Dr. Beke corrects by making 
those mountains to be a meridional, instead of an equatorial range 
—to run along the east coast of Africa to the west of the Bar- 
barian Gulf, instead of crossing the continent from east to west. 

This theory that the principal mountain system of the continent 
of Africa extends from north to south, on the eastern side adjacent 
to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, resembling in its rough 
parallelism to the coast and principal meridional direction the 
Andes of South America, and the western ghauts of India, is further 
corroborated by the similar meridional extension of the mountain 
system of the eastern portion of Arabia, which has been pointed out 
by Mr. Palgrave in a paper read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, on the 23rd of February last. 

The difficulty of mapping general and vague information respect- 
ing countries otherwise unknown, is well understood by geogra- 
phers ; and that nothing could be more natural than that Ptolemy 
should have regarded the Mountains of the Moon as an equatorial 
range, is proved by the fact that the idea of such a range, 
running from east to west across the continent, has always pre- 
vailed among geographers, as the ordinary maps of Africa plainly 
show. In that of the Irish Education Commissioners, used in 
all the National Schools, the Mountains of the Moon are promi- 
nently marked in the position thus indicated ; and as this direction 
of the principal mountain range of Africa is dogmatically main- 
tained by the Royal Geographical Society, it is only natural that 
it should be adopted without question by most travellers in remote 
parts of Africa. Accordingly we find Captain Burton stating 
that “from the fifth parallel of south latitude to the equator an 
elevated mass of granite and sandstone formation crosses from 
the shores of the Indian Ocean to the centre of Tropical Africa,” 
and probably extends even to the west side of the continent, 
there to “inosculate with the ridge which is popularly 
known, according to Denham and Clapperton, as el Gibel Gumhr 
—Jebel Kamar—or Mons Lune ;’* and M. Du Chaillu, from the 
other side of the continent, expresses himself in his work on 
“ Equatorial Africa” as follows :— 

“ Judging, therefore, from my own examination and from the most 


cateful inquiries among people of the far interior, I think there is good 
reason to believe that an important mountain-range divides the con- 





# “The Lake Regions of Central Africa,” pp. 40-1. 
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tinent of Africa nearly along the line of the equator, starting from the 
west from the range which runs along the coast north and south, and 
ending in the east, probably in the country south of the mountains of 
Abyssinia, or perhaps terminating to the north of the lake Tanganyika 
of Captains Burton and Speke.”— Preface, p. vii. 


Geographers in Germany and France, and some also in England, 
are, however, not of the same mind. When Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, in his anniversary address on the 25th May, 18638, com- 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society the first report 
received from Captain Speke, he explicitly announced that that 
traveller had established the fact that “the hypothetical chain 
of mountains which had been called the Mountains of the Moon, 
and which Ptolemy spoke of as traversing the equatorial regions 
of Africa from east to west, have no such range as theoretically 
inferred by Dr. Beke ;’—meaning, of course, that their having no 
such range had been theoretically inferred (as it had been repeat- 
edly asserted) by that geographer; and that Captain Speke had 
from actual observation confirmed Dr. Beke’s inference. This 
announcement made Dr. Barth, in his Address at Berlin, on the 
6th of June following, exclaim, “I was quite right, then, in reject- 
ing as untrue the equatorial mountain-range which has been 
smuggled (eingeschwiirzt) back again into African geography 
by Du Chaillu.” 

Nevertheless, Captain Speke, since his arrival in England, 
appears to have been unable to withstand home influences. In 
his published work he makes no allusion whatever to his vaunted 
discovery of the non-existence of this equatorial range of moun- 
tains, but on the contrary, he reproduces “the high group of hills 
surrounding the head of the Tanganyika Lake,” which he had 
abandoned in his manuscript map of February 26, 1863; and 
he makes “ these highly saturated Mountains of the Moon to give 
birth to the Congo, as well as to the Nile, and also to the Shiré 
branch of the Zambeze,"—(p. 264)—in which he merely adopts 
the speculative views expressed by Earl De Grey in his anniversary 
address of 1859. 

On the other hand, Sir Roderick Murchison, in a letter inserted 
in the Times of the 11th June, 1863, authoritatively declares 
that “ All the waters occupying the position [from 4 deg. to 
11 deg. south latitude], including the Lake Tanganyika of 
Burton and Speke, are known to flow southwards; the watershed 
between North and South Africa in that meridian having been 
happily defined.” 

e are, however, bound to assert, with all due respect for 
the accomplished President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
that for the statement just cited there is no real authority ; for who 
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can possibly have “ defined” the physical character of a region 
which no European has ever yet visited ? 

There is far more reason for the belief that Lake Tanganyika 
is within the hydrographical system of the Nile, and that its deep- 
sunk bed is the termination of the great meridional depression of 
Eastern Africa. If so, it will not be till after we have passed its 
southernmost extremity, that we shall come to “ the watershed 
between North and South Africa,”"—the parting between the head- 
streams of the Nile and those of the two great rivers of Southern 
Africa, the Congo and the Zambezi. Where this central point of 
division between the waters flowing to the Mediterranean, to the 
Atlantic, and to the Indian Ocean—the great hydrophylacium 
of Africa, as it is styled by the recondite Jesuit, Athanasius 
Kircher,*—actually exists, our still insufficient knowledge of the 
interior of the continent does not enable us to determine. But 
Dr. Beke suggests that “if it were allowable to attempt to be 
definite in a matter which is necessarily indefinite, it might be 
placed in 9° south latitude and 27° east longitude.” 


But a subject of infinitely greater interest than the discovery 
of the sources of the Nile, is the history of the races of mankind 
inhabiting the upper basin of that river, or the determination of 
any question of physical geography. This subject is dilated on by 
Captain Speke in the course of his work, but instead of being 
elucidated, it is only rendered more confused and unintelligible. 

A fact recognised by all ethnologists is, that, throughout the 
whole of the southern portion of the continent of Africa, the 
languages spoken among the native races belong to what is deno- 
minated the Caffre or Kafir family or class. Without entering 
into any critical examination of these languages, which have all 
a close affinity with one another, we will content ourselves with 
citing some remarks made by Mr. Edwin Norris, in his valuable 
edition of Dr. Prichard’s “ Natural History of Man,” as sufficient 
to give our readers a comprehensive idea of the languages, and at 
the same time to render intelligible certain compound terms 
employed by Captain Speke throughout his work, which to 
the ordinary reader must be nut a little perplexing. Mr. Norris 
says,— 

“The fact is, that all the Kafir tongues have certain particles dis- 
tinguishing singulars from plurals (and sometimes duals), adjectives 
from substantives, and one kind of substantive from another. Dr. 
Krapf, in the narrative of his journeys into Sambara in 1852, speaks 
of the Kisambara language, spoken by the Wasambara, who live in 





* See “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xvii. p. 82. 
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Usambara; and now and then mentions a Masambara, one of a Kisam- 
bara family. Different dialects have different particles : in the language 
which the editor would wish to call Chuana, a native of the country is 
a Mochuana, two are Buchuana, the people generally are the Bichuana, 
and the language is Sichuana ; and the latter words have become current 
in England, to the puzzlement of readers of African intelligence. 
Wherever the Kafir prefix has not become part and parcel of the 
English appellation, the editor omits it.” 


Captain Speke remarks to the like effect :— 

“There is one peculiarity, however, to which I would direct the atten- 
tion of the reader most particularly, which is, that Wa prefixed to the 
essential word of a country, means men or people; AZ prefixed, means 
man or individual; U, in the same way, means place or locality ; and 
Ki prefixed, indicates the language. Example :—Wagogo, is the people 
of Gogo; Mgogo, is a Gogo man; Ugogo, is the country of Gogo ; 
and Kigogo, the language of Gogo.”—p. xxxi. 


There cannot be a question that if, after this explanation, the 
author had dropped all these prefixes and continued to speak of 
the people and the language of the country of Gogo, he would 
have simplified the matter very much, and rendered the perusal 
of his work a far less laborious and disagreeable task than we 
fear it is at present to the generality of his readers, who cannot 
be expected to bear in mind these verbal minutie. In order to 
remedy the evil as far as lies in our power, and in the hope that 
Mr. Norris’s rule will eventually be adopted, and the pretixes of 
the Kafir languages dropped altogether by English writers (as we 
believe they are by Bishop Colenso, among others), we have taken 
on ourselves, even in quotations from Captain Speke’s work, to 
separate the prefixes from the roots; for we cannot but think it 
more euphonious, and certainly more intelligible, to style Mtesa 
(for instance), king of the country of Ganda, and to speak of 
a native or natives of Ganda, and of the Ganda language, than 
to be constantly ringing the changes on Uganda, Mganda, Wa- 
ganda, and Kiganda. 

Captain Speke is, however, not content to follow even his own 
rule ; for he says (p. 16), ‘ U-za-Ramo, which may mean the 
country of Ramo,” though he admits that he “ never found any 
natives who could enlighten him on the derivation of this 
obviously (?) triple word.” We should say it is U-Zaraémo, the 
country of Zaramo, of which the natives are called by Captain 
Speke himself (p. 17) Wa-Zarémo. So, too, he speaks of 
“ U-Sagara, or as it might be interpreted, U-sa-Gara—country 
of Gara” (p. 33) ; whereas we should say, U-Sag&ra; and Cap- 
tain Speke himself uses Wa-Sagara (p. 34). 

The same objection applies yet more forcibly to the important 
word Unyamwezi, which Captain Speke splits up into “ U-n-ya- 
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Mwezi — Country of Moon” (p. 84); whereas, according to 
his own rule and his own practice in speaking of the Wa-Ny- 
amwezi and Ki-Nyamwezi, it ought clearly to be U-Nyamwezi ; 
a single native of which country, by an excess of inconsistency, 
is called by him Myamwezi (p. 85), a form which was never met 
with before. It ought to be M-Nyamwezi— or “ Monomoezi,” 
as the name used formerly to be written, in its application to 
the country not less than to a native of it or to the people 
generally. 

Leaving these minor points, we return to the consideration of 
the general subject of the South African family of languages, re- 
specting which we have to remark, that, whilst the limits within 
which these languages are spoken have been ascertained to ex- 
tend from the mouths of the Congo in the Atlantic to those of 
the Zambezi in the Indian Ocean, and southwards to the 
Hottentots, their limits towards the north remain undeter- 
mined ; though Dr. Krapf states in his “ Vocabularies of East 
African Languages,” that on the eastern side of the continent 
they extend northwards to the equator, or thereabouts. In 
Captain Speke’s original map the northern limit of these lan- 
guages, between the 30th and 35th meridians of East longitude, 
is marked as being in about 2° N, lat.; and though this limit is 
not indicated in the map accompanying his present work, we may 
take it to be substantially correct ; for in speaking of a native of 
Amara, a country marked on the map as situated at the north- 
eastern extremity of Nyanza, the author says :— 


“TI took down many words of his language, and found they corre- 
sponded with the North African dialects, as spoken by the people of 
Kidi, Gani, and Madi [all beyond 2° north lat.]. The southerners, 
speaking of these, would call them Wa-Kidi, Wa-Gani, and Wa-Madi ; 
but among themselves the syllable Wa is not prefixed, as in the 
southern dialects, to signify people.’—p. 234, 


Unfortunately no vocabularies of these “North African 
dialects” are given; so that we are left in the dark as to what 
class the languages of Kidi, Gani, and Madi belong. ‘The 
numerous languages and dialects collected in Dr. Koelle’s 
“ Polyglotta Africana,” show what a mass of distinct tongues— 
many of which appear to be radically distinct—exist in Africa ; 
and in the vocabularies of Kast African languages collected by 
Dr. Beke and printed in the second volume of the ‘“ Proceedings 
of the Philological Society,” there are several which are not in- 
cluded in Dr. Koelle’s collection nor in that of Dr. Krapf, and 
which, from their being spoken in the countries lying to the south 
of Abyssinia, in the direction of those visited by Captain Speke, 
are not unlikely to have some affinity to the latter's ‘“ North 
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African dialects.” From Captain Speke’s silence, we are not only 
unable to class these languages of Kidi, Madi, and Gani, but we 
cannot even decide whether they are in any way allied to that of 
the Wa-Huma, the most remarkable people met with by Capt. 
Speke, and respecting whom he furnishes some most interesting 
information. 

In passing out of U-Nyamwezi in about 8° south lat., Captain 
Speke came into U-Zinza ; which country, he says— 


“Ts ruled by two Wa-Huma chieftains of foreign blood, descended 
from the Abyssinian stock, of whom we saw specimens scattered all 
over U-Nyamwezi, and who extended even down south as far as Fipa.” 
—p. 124. 


In order to keep pace with our author and to render his 
meaning intelligible, we have to explain, that precisely in the 
same way that he starts with the assumption that the river 
Kivira, which he saw at the Ripon Falls, is the Nile, the whole 
Nile, and nothing but the Nile, so he broadly assumes that these 
strangers, the Wa-Huma, are the descendants of the Abyssinians. 
His system of ethnology is of the simplest and at the same time 
most comprehensive character. In the introduction to his work, 
under tke head “‘ Fauna,” he thus expresses himself :— 


“In treating of this branch of natural history, we will first take 
man—the true curly-headed, flat-nosed, pouch-mouthed negro—not the 
Wa-Huma.”—p. xvii. 


He then enters into a lengthened description of the manners 
and customs of these “ negroes,” but says not a word more respect- 
ing their physical characters, except that “the hair of the negro 
will not grow.” From this we might have been led to infer that 
in this peculiarity the “South Africans” were distinct from the 
Wa-Huma, were it not for the description given of the great 
King Kamrasi, the despot of the U-Nyora, who (we are told) 
looked— 


“Enshrouded in his mbiigi dress, for all the world like a pope in 
state—calm and actionless, One bracelet of fine-twisted brass wire 
adorned his left wrist, and his hair, half an inch long, was worked up into 
small peppercorn-like knobs, by rubbing the hands circularly over the 
crown of the head. His eyes were long, face narrow, and nose prominent, 
after the true fashion of his breed; and though a finely-made man, 
considerably above six feet high, he was not so large as Rumanika.”— 
p- 511. 


Rumanika himself and his brother Nnanaji had been previously 
“escribed as “ men of noble appearance and size,” and as being— 


“as unlike as they could be to the common order of the natives of 
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the surrounding districts. They had fine oval faces, large eyes, and 
high noses, denoting the best blood of Abyssinia.’’—p. 203. 


He further describes a M-Huma woman in the following 
terms :— 


“She was a beautiful woman, with gazelle eyes, oval face, high thin 
nose, and fine lips, and would have‘ made a good match for Saim, who 
had a good deal of Arab blood in him, and was, therefore, in my opinion, 
much of the same mixed Shem-Hamitic breed.”—p. 161. 


The fact appears to be, that in the construction of his extra- 
ordinary theory respecting these Wa-Huma, the author was led 
entirely by the nose. This theory is summed up by him in these 
words :— 


“T propose to state my theory of the ethnology of that part of 
Africa inhabited by the people collectively styled Wa-Huma—other- 
wise Gallas or Abyssinians. My theory is founded on the traditions 
of the several nations, as checked by my own observation of what I 
saw when passing through them. It appears impossible to believe, 
judging from the physical appearance of the Wa-Huma, that they can 
be of any other race than the semi-Shem-Hamitic of Ethiopia. The 
traditions of the imperial government of Abyssinia go as far back as 
the scriptural age of King David, from whom the late reigning king 
of Abyssinia, Sahéla Selassié, traced his descent. 

“Most people appear to regard the Abyssinians as a different race 
from the Gallas, but, I believe, without foundation. Both alike are 
Christians of the greatest antiquity. It is true that, while the abori- 
ginal Abyssinians in Abyssinia proper are more commonly agricul- 
turists, the Gallas are chiefly a pastoral people; but I conceive that 
the two may have had the same relations with each other, which I 
found the Wa-Huma kings and Wa-Huma herdsmen holding with the 
agricultural Wa-Zinza in U-Zinza, the Wa-Nyambo in Karagiié, the 
Wa-Ganda in U-Ganda, and the Wa-Nyoro in U-Nyoro. 

“In these countries the government is in the hands of foreigners, 
who had invaded and taken possession of them, leaving the agricultural 
aborigines to till the ground, whilst the junior members of the usurping 
clans herded cattle—just as in Abyssinia, or wherever the Abyssinians 
or Gallas have shown themselves. There a pastoral clan from the 
Asiatic side took the government of Abyssinia from its people, and 
have ruled over them ever since, changing, by intermarriage with the 
Africans, the texture of their hair and colour to a certain extent, but 
still maintaining a high stamp of Asiatic feature, of which a marked 
characteristic is a bridged instead of a bridgeless nose. 

“It may be presumed that there once existed a foreign but compact 
government in Abyssinia, which, becoming great and powerful, sent 
out armies on all sides of it, especially to the south, south-east, and 
west, slave-hunting and devastating wherever they went, and in process 
of time becoming too great for one ruler to control. Junior members 
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of the royal family then, pushing their fortunes, dismembered themselves 
from the parent stock, created separate governments, and, for reasons 
which cannot be traced, changed their names. In this manner we 
may suppose that the Gallas separated from the Abyssinians, and located 
themselves to the south of their native land.”—p. 247. 


Notwithstanding the author’s unqualified assertion that this 
theory is “founded on the traditions of the several nations, as 
checked by his own observations of what he saw when passing 
through them,” we do not find in his work a trace of any tradition 
among the Wa-Huma, that they came from Abyssinia; and as to 
the traditions of the Gallas, and the written history of the Abys- 
sinians themselves, they are directly opposed to the author's 
theory ; for which, as far as we can see, the only foundation is 
that the Wa-Huma are a foreign race, whose characteristic dis- 
tinction from the native races is (in the author’s eyes) “a bridged 
instead of a bridgeless nose,” in which however they resemble not 
only the Gallas and the Abyssinians, but also the natives of many 
other countries, with whom it would be simply absurd to connect 
them. 

So engrossed, however, does Captain Speke seem to have been 
with his own “theory,” that instead of caring to acquire informa- 
tion from the natives, as to what they really knew or believed 
respecting their extraction, his grand endeavour was to instil his 
own notions into their minds, Thus he began by saying to 
King Rumanika— 


“If he would give me one or two of his children, I would have them 
instructed in England ; for I admired his race, and believed them to have 
sprung from our old friends the Abyssinians, whose king, Sahela Selassie, 
had received rich presents from our Queen. They were Christians 
like ourselves, and had the Wa-Huma not lost their knowledge of God, 
they would be so also.”—p. 208. 


This last assertion would apply to many other people besides 
the Wa-Huma; but it does not make them to be of the same 
stock as the Abyssinians ; of whom, by the bye, Sahela Selassie 
never was, and never pretended to be, the king. His title in the 
treaty which he entered into with Major Harris as the represen- 
tative of Her Britannic Majesty, was “ King of Shoa, Efat, and 
the Gallas ;” and though he ruled as an independent sovereign, he 
never absolutely repudiated the supremacy of the “ King of the 
Kings of Ethiopia,” who since Sahela Selassie’s death has hurled 
his scn from the throne of Shoa, and appointed an ordinary pro- 
vircial governor in his stead. 

But Captain Speke is determined that the Wa-Huma shall be 
not only Abyssinians, but Christians. For he relates that— 
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“ Rumanika, on hearing that it was our custom to celebrate the birth 
of our Saviour with a good feast of beef, sent us an ox. I immediately 
paid him a visit to offer the compliments of the season, and at the 
same time regretted, much to his amusement, that he, as one of the 
old stock of Abyssinians, who are the oldest Christians on record, should 
have forgotten this rite ; but I hoped the time would come when, by 
making it known that his tribe had lapsed into a state of heathenism, 
white teachers would be induced to set it all to rights again.”— 
p. 238. 


If it be assumed that the end justifies the means, it was no 
doubt quite proper to tell the king that he was a descendant of 
the Abyssinians, and that these latter were the oldest Christians 
on record, the one assertion being just as true as the other. But 
let us see how it operated :— 


“Ever proud of his history since I had traced his descent from 
Abyssinia and King David, whose hair was as straight as my own, 
Rumanika dwelt on my theological disclosures with the greatest delight, 
and wished to know what difference existed between the Arabs and 
ourselves ; to which Baraka replied, as the best means of making him 
understand, that whilst the Arabs had only one Book we had two; to 
which I added, ‘ Yes, that is true in a sense; but the real merits lie in 
the fact that we have got the better book, as may be inferred from the 
obvious fact that we are more prosperous, and their superiors in all 
things.’ ”’—p. 240. 

This is all very lamentable. The only hope is that the fables 
which Captain Speke and his spokesman, Baraka, palmed on the 
ignorant Africans were forgotten as soon as they were heard. 

King Kamrasi, to whom the same childish stories were told, 
was, however, a match for Captain Speke in ethnological know- 
ledge, as the following conversation will prove. Being summoned 
to the Kafu palace, the latter says :— 


“After arriving there, and going through the usual salutations, 
Kamrasi asked us from what stock of people we came, explaining his 
meaning by saying ‘As we, Rumanika, Mtesa, and the rest of us 
(enumerating the kings) are Wa-Witu (or princes), U-Witu (or 
the country of princes) being to the east.’ This interesting announce- 
ment made me quite forget to answer his question, and induced me to 
say, ‘Omwita, indeed, was the ancient name for Mombas: if you came 
Srom that place, I know all about your race for two thousand years or 
more. Omwita, you mean, was the last country you resided in before 
you came here ; but originally you came from Abyssinia, the sultan of 
which, our great friend, is Sahela Selassie.’ 

“ He pronounced this name laughing, and said, ‘Formerly our stock 
was half-white and half-black, with one side of our heads covered with 
straight hair, and the other side frizzaly: you certainly do know every- 
thing.’ ”—p. 536. 
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If Kamrasi believed what Speke told him about his descent, it 
is manifest that the latter was convinced he had derived some 
valuable information from the former. For, a few days afterwards 
he says— 


“Taking a Bible to explain all I fancied I knew of the origin-and 
present condition of the Wa-Huma branch of the se gra beginning ~ 
with Adam, to show how it was that the king had heard by tradition that 
at one time the people of his race were half white and half black. Then, 
proceeding with the Flood, I pointed out that the Luropeans remained 
white, retaining Japhet’s blood; whilst the Arabs are tawny, after 
Shem, and the Africans black, after Ham.”—p. 546, 


Finally, to prove the greatness of Kamrasi’s “ half white and 
half black ” ancestors, the learned expounder of the Bible “ read 
the 14th Chapter of 2nd Chronicles, in which it is written how 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, with a host of a thousand thousand, met 
the Jew Asa;” and finished his lecture with the statement that 
“at a much later date, we find the Ethiopians battling with the 
Arabs in the Somali country, and with the Arabs and Portuguese 
at Omwita (Mombas) ;’—the whole of this farrago having been 
ground out of the casual resemblance between the two words 
“ Omwita” and “ U-Witu.” 

That in this exposition of Bible history, the seed fell on stony 
ground, may be inferred from what is related of the termination 
of the interview. 


“Kamrasi then began counting the leaves of the Bible, an amuse- 
ment that every negro that gets hold of a book indulges in ; and con- 
cluding in his mind that each page or leaf represented one year of time 
since the beginning of creation, continued his labour till one quarter 
of the way through the book, and then only shut it up on being told, 
if he desired to ascertain the number more closely, he had better count 
the words.” —p. 547. 


Captain Speke would make but a bad teacher if he were thus to 
snub his poor childish scholars for counting the leaves of their 
books instead of studying their contents,—a practice which we 
fear is not peculiar to Africans alone. But why call Kamrasi a 
“nigger?” His “nose, prominent after the true fashion of his 
breed,” ought to have saved him from this indignity. 

At a later period, the author was told by the Governor of 
Madi that— 

“Tradition recorded that the Wa-Huma were once half-black and 
half-white, with half the hair straight and other half curly ; and how 
was this to be accounted for, unless the country formerly belonged to 
white men with straight hair, but was subsequently taken by black 
men ?”’—p. 569, 


Instead of seeking into the origin of this curious tradition, 
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Captain Speke imposes on the poor ignorant man his own cru- 
dities ; saying— oo 

“We relieved his ‘apprehensions by telling him his ancestors were 
formerly all white, with straight hair, and lived in a country beyond 
the salt sea, till they crossed that sea, took possession of Abyssinia, 
- and are now generally known by the name of Hubshies and Gallas ; 
but neither of these names were known to him.”’—p. 570. 


We should think not, were it for no other reason than that 
those names are, neither of them, native names, but are attri- 
buted by strangers to people of very different races, possessing 
only a general resemblance of complexion and physiognomy. 

These designations are, in fact, as indefinite as the Oriental 
term “ Frank”.as applied to Europeans generally, or our own 
term “Indian” as applied indiscriminately to the various races 
of the Indian Peninsula, however widely distinct in origin and 
even in appearance. -We learn from Dr. Beke, whose opinions 
on African ethnology are certainly somewhat different from those 
of Captain Speke, that— 

“The slaves of Kaffa and the neighbouring countries of Southern 
Abyssinia, when taken to the market of Baso in Godjam, are by the 
Galla slave-dealers called Sidamas, this being the general denomination 
for Christians, which many of those poor. creatures are; but, in the 
transit across Abyssinia, they become ‘ Gallas ;’ and when carried from 
the latter country into Arabia, Egypt, or Persia, they are known as 
‘Hubshees,’ or Abyssinians.”—Zhe Sources of the Nile, p. 65. 


The Gallas themselves proudly declare that they are I/m’Orma 
—‘“the sons of men,” and their language Afan’Orma — “ the 
tongue of men;” and they no more recognise the appellation of 
Galla than the Abyssinians do that of “ Hubshee,” which is the 
Arabic designation of all East Africans who are not negroes. 

Had Captain Speke taken pains to record, without admixture, 
the traditions of these Wa-Huma, to collect vocabularies of their 
language and particulars of their manners and customs, as contra- 
distinguished from those of the negro nations whom they have 
subjugated, he might have supplied us with most desirable and 
valuable information respecting this really remarkable and inte- 
resting people. But so far was he from thinking of doing this, 
that, even when an opportunity fell in his way, he thrust it aside 
to make room for his own fancies. Among his band of servants 
was one Saidi, “formerly a slave captured in Walamo, on the 
borders of Abyssinia,” whom he introduced to King Ruma- 
nika, in order— 

“to show him, by his similarity to the Wa-Huma, how it was I had 
come to the conclusion’ that he was of the same race. Saidi told him 
his tribe kept cattle with the same stupendous horus as those of the 
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Wa-Huma; and also that, in the same manner, they all mixed blood 
with milk for their dinners, which, to his mind, confirmed my state- 
ment.” —p. 243. 


Had Captain Speke been acquainted with Dr. Beke’s vocabu- 
laries, to which we have already alluded, he would have seen that 
the language of Saidi’s country, Walamo, Wolamo, or Wolaitza, 
is cognate with those of the neighbouring countries of Kaffa, 
Waratta, and Yangaro, forming a class, to which, in the “ Report 
on the Languages of Africa,” made by Dr. Latham in 1847 to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, is attri- 
buted the distinguishing appellation of ‘Gonga;” such being the 
name of a people formerly widely spread over the countries lying 
to the south of Abyssinia, which countries were overrun, and 
their inhabitants in great part destroyed, by Galla tribes, who 
advanced into them from the south, before penetrating into Abys- 
sinia Proper, about the middle of the sixteenth century, as is 
recorded by many travellers in Abyssinia. It would be un- 
necessary to repeat—were it not for the purpose of warning the 
general reader against adopting the notion that these people have 
anything in common, beyond the general outward physical condi- 
tion resulting from their being the inhabitants of countries 
possessing the same climate and other physical characters,—that 
the Gonga class of languages (to which that of Walamo belongs) 
is as distinct from the Galla, as this latter is from the Abys- 
sinian, whether it be the primitive native Agau or Falasha 
tongue, or the Ethiopic, to which latter alone an Arabian origin 
may reasonably be attributed. 

As regards the true origin of these rude invaders of Abyssinia, 
there can in truth be no question. Nearly a century ago it was 
observed by Bruce, that— 


“The Galla are a very numerous nation of shepherds, who probably 
lived under or beyond the Line. What the cause of their emigration 
was we do not pretend to say with certainty ; but they have, for many 
years, been in an uniform progress northward. They were at first all 
infantry, and said that the country they came from would not permit 
horses to breed in it, as is the case in 13° north of the Line round 
Sennaar. Upon coming northward, and conquering the Abyssinian 
provinces, and the small Mahometan districts bordering on them, they 
have acquired a breed of horses, which they have multiplied so indus- 
triously that they are become a nation of cavalry, and now hold their 
infantry in very little esteem.”—TZ*avels, vol. ii. p. 216. 


From these historical facts, which are beyond measure more 
authoritative than any mere tradition delivered down orally from 
one generation to another, it is undeniable that the Galla in- 
vaders of Abyssinia came from regions far to the south of that 
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kingdom. The position of their original country is lost to them ; 
but some very curious traditions respecting it have been collected 
by Dr. Beke, in the paper “ On the Origin of the Gallas” which 
stands at the head of the present article; one of which has been 
specially referred to by Dr. Barth, in his “ Address to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin,” and is deserving of being reproduced 
here. It is as follows:— 

“ According to several individuals with whom I spoke on the sub- 
ject, their forefathers came from Zulu (Tullo) Woldl, which, as Tulu 
signifies ‘mountain,’ I at first understood to mean some particular 
mountain called ‘ Mount Wolal.’”—p. 6. 


Dr. Beke then gives the statements of various persons respecting 
the position of this mountain, all- disagreeing, more or less, with 
one another; and remarks— 

“When, however, the signification of the term Woldl comes to be 
investigated, it will be seen that no dependence can be placed on these 
attempts to fix the position of the locality which this expression is 
intended to designate. For the verb wdla/a or wélala in the Galla 
language signifies ‘to lose one’s way,’ ‘to forget,’ ‘to know no more.’ 
So that Zulu Woldl, instead of being a proper name, resolves itself 
into ‘Mount Unknown,’ that is to say, some mountain or mountainous 
country whose situation is lost, forgotten, and no longer known. 

“From the name thus given by the Gallas to the country of their 
ancestors, and from the various directions in which it is said to lie, it 
may be concluded that they are in fact ignorant of its real position. 
Still, this very name Zulu Woldl, or the unknown mountains, may 
seemingly be regarded as a proof that the primitive Gallas were the 
inhabitants, not of the low plain country bordering on the Indian 
Ocean, where they are known to have been settled for upwards of two 
centuries, but rather of some high and mountainous one. And this 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact, that, as a people, their complexion 
is fairer than that even of the Abyssinians, whose colour as a red race 
results from their country generally being of much greater elevation 
than that of the’ negroes inhabiting the valleys of the Nile and its 
tributaries towards the west, or than that of the dark but not negro 
nomadic tribes skirting Abyssinia to the east.”—p. 7. 


Dr. Beke further records the following curious particulars :— 


“On the table-land of Eastern Africa and bordering on the country 
of Mono-Moezi [U-Nyamwezi] to the north, dwells the nation of 
the Meremongao, whose country, according to information obtained by 
Mr. Cooley, is about two months’ journey inland from Mombas, behind 


- the Wanyika. The Meremongdo are known to the merchants on the 


coast as the great smiths and cutlers of Eastern Africa, and as the 
principal consumers of brass wire, which they wear twisted tightly 
round their arms. These customs of the Meremongido, coupled with 
the position of their country, lead to the opinion that they are Gallas. 
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For, in Southern Abyssinia it is the Gallas who are noted as the most 
skilful cutlers and workers in iron; and in Shoa, the inhabitants of 
which kingdom are essentially of Galla extraction, the custom prevails 
of wearing a number of brass rings, sometimes covering almost the 
entire fore-arm from the wrist to the elbow, which rings or bracelets are 
not removable at pleasure, but like the ‘ brass wire ’ of the Meremongao, 
are tightly and permanently fixed on the arm by a smith.” —p. 7. 

And he sums up the whole in the following words :— 

“So far, then, as our information will allow us to offer an opinion, 
the country of the Meremongao, as a mountainous region, situate far to 
the south of Abyssinia, and lying in the vicinity of a large river (the 
Nile), presents strong claims to be considered as the place whence the 
Galla tribes of Eastern Africa issued eastwards to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, and northwards into the countries intervening between 
them and Abyssinia, and subsequently into Abyssinia itself. Never- 
theless, in the present insufficient state of our knowledge on the subject, 
it would be wrong to regard this as anything more than a first approxi- 
mation.” —Jbid. 


The publication of Captain Speke’s “Journal” has imparted to 
the foregoing interesting particulars a significance which they could 
not be imagined to possess at the time when they were recorded ; 
and it now enables us to add that these “ Meremongao ” likewise 
issued from their mountains westwards into the regions beyond 
Lake Nyanza, where they are known as Wa-Huma. 

Dr. Barth, in adopting the general conclusions of the author 
we have just cited, expresses his decided opinion that the Galla, 
Orma, or Wa-Huma tribes met with by Captain Speke did not 
emigrate from the north or north-east, but from the east or south- 
east, and in fact from the mountainous country surrounding the 
snowy summits of Kenia and Kilimandjaro, where at the present 
day we find the warlike tribes of the Wa-Kuaki and Masai. For, 
he remarks— 

“That these tribes are the aborigines of the regions they inhabit, 
and not an exotic race, is incontrovertibly proved by the fact of their 
religious veneration of one at least of those two mountains, namely, 
Kenia, which appears to be the more considerable of the two, and to 
which even at the present day they undertake pilgrimages and bring 
offerings.” —p. 445. 

With the knowledge of these facts, we may now also attach 
a meaning to some particulars of information picked up and 
recorded by Captain Speke, quite unconsciously of their real 
value. 

While in Karague, he had some conversation with one of King 
Kamrasi’s servants, a man of Amara, which he cites as throwing 
“some light upon certain statements made .by Mr. Leon’— 
meaning lather Leon des Avranches—“ of the people of Amara 
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being Christians.” This conversation we value, not for the futile 
attempt made to prove a set of wild pagans to be Christians, but 
for the fact asserted by this man that— 

“ Associated with the countries Masau or Masai and U-Sambiri, 
which he knew, there was a large mountain, the exact position of which 
he could not describe.””—(p. 234.) 


Which mountain is evidently Kenia, to the natives of Amura as 
much a T'ulu Woldl or “ Unknown Mountain,” as it is to the Gallas 
of Guderu. In addition to this we have the tradition repeated by 
King Kamrasi, that U-Witu, “the country of princes,” lay to the 
east; as likewise the assertion of the Governor of Madi, that— 


“On the east, beyond Kidi, he only knew of one clan of Wa-Huma, 
a people who subsist entirely on meat and milk.”—p. 570, 


This peculiarity of living entirely on meat and milk is especially 
noticed by Father Jerome Lobo, as being that of the Gallas who, 
in the sixteenth century, invaded Abyssinia from the south. 


“Tls ne sement ni ne cultivent les terres qu’ils occupent ; ils vivent 
de chair et de lait ; ilsn’ont aucune demeure fixe, et campent comme 
font les Arabes.”—Voyage d’ A bissinie, p. G6. 


The feeding on milk appears to be carried to an extraordinary 
extent among the Wa-Huma; and Captain Speke gives us some 
amusing examples of the custom and its consequences, 

When in Karague, having heard that “the wives of the kings 
and princes were fattened to such an extent that they could not 
stand upright,” he paid a visit to the king’s eldest brother, “ with 
the hope of being able to see for himself the truth of the story ;” 
and he relates that— 

“On entering the hut I found the old man and his chief wife sitting 
side by side on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, and partitioned 
like stalls for sleeping apartments, whilst in front of them were placed 
numerous wooden pots of milk. . . . I was struck with no small surprise 
at the way he received me, as well as with the extraordinary dimen- 
sions, yet pleasing beauty, of the immoderately fat fair one his wife. 
She could not rise; and so large were her arms that, between the joints, 
the flesh hung down like large loose-stuffed puddings.”"—p. 209. 


On his inquiring what they did with so many milk-pots, the 
prince— 
“pointing to his wife, said, ‘This is all the product of those pots: 
from early youth upwards we keep those pots to their mouths, as it 
is the fashion at court to have very fat wives.’ ’—p. 210. 

The effects of this “high feeding” are thus more minutely— 
though not very delicately—recorded :— 

“ After a long and amusing conversation with Rumanika in the 
morning, I called on one of his sisters-in-law, married to an elder 
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brother who was born before Dagara ascended the throne. She was 
another of those wonders of obesity, unable to stand excepting on all fours, 
‘I was desirous to obtain a good view of her, and actually to measure 
her, and induced, her to give me facilities for doing so, by offering in 
return to show her a bit of my naked legs and, arms. . The bait took 
as I wished it, and after getting her to sidle‘and wriggle into the middle 
of the hut, I did as I promised, and then took: her dimensions, as noted 
below.* All of these are exact except the height, and I believe I could 
have obtained this more accurately if I could have had her laid on the 
floor. Not knowing what difficulties 1 should have to contend with ir 
such a piece of engineering, I tried to get her height by raising her 
up. This, after infinite exertions on the part of us both, was ac- 
complished, when she sank down again, fainting, for. her blood had 
rushed into her head. Meanwhile, the daughter, a lass of sixteen, 
sat stark naked before us, sucking ata milk-pot, on which the father 
kept her at work by holding a rod in his hand, for as fattening is 
the first duty of fashionable female life, it must be duly enforced, 
by the rod if necessary. I got up a bit of flirtation with missy, 
and induced her to rise and shake hands with me. Her features 
were lovely, but her body was as round as a ball.””—p. 231. 


We are not aware that this custom of increasing the embon- 
point of the ladies prevails among the Gallas of Abyssinia ; but 
they are still extensive herdsmen, and the Galla sanga, or cattle 
with enormous horns, which are figured by Mr. Salt, have been 
introduced by them into that country from the south. 

And this fact leads us to remark, that, if it were necessary to 
adduce further evidence to prove the total groundlessness of 
Captain Speke’s notion that the Wa-Huma of U-Zinza, Karague, 
U-Ganda, and other countries visited by him, are descended from 
the native Abyssinians, or even from the Galla invaders of 
Abyssinia, we should find it in the fact that the latter people, at 
the time of their advance from the south, were essentially a pas- 
toral nation possessing large herds, on whose milk and flesh they 
subsisted, but not having among them any horses; whereas, 
after their invasion of Abyssinia, a country which from time imme- 
morial has possessed horses, procured originally from Arabia on 
the opposite coast of the Red Sea, the Gallas became a nation of 
horsemen. When the same pastoral people, under the name of 
Wa-Huma, advanced from the east into the countries situate 
to the west and north of Nyanza, they in like manner had no 
horses ; and those animals are to this day as unknown in these 
latter regions as they are in the native country of the Wa-Huma. 
But had it been, as Captain Speke assumes, the Gallas of 
Abyssinia who invaded these southern negro countries, they 





* Round arm, 1 ft. 11 in.; chest, 4ft. 4 in.; thigh, 2 ft. 7 in. ; calf, 1 ft. 8 in. ; 
height, 5 ft. 8 in, 
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would have come as horsemen, and horses would consequently 
be found in these countries ;—which is not the case. ; 

We have an impression of having read somewhere that the 
Gallas, when they first entered into Abyssinia, rode on cows ; 
but we are unable, just.now, to refer to any authority. We find, 
however, in Bruce's description of the visit paid by Guangoul, 
‘the savage.chief of the Gallas of Angot, to the King of Abys- 
sinia, ‘the following statement :— ' 

“In his country it seems, when he appears in state, the beast he 
rides upon is a cow. He was then in full dress and ceremony, and 
mounted upon oné, not of the largest sort, but which had monstrous 
horns. He had no saddle on his cow.” —Travels, iv. p. 99. 


Be this as it may, there is’ manifestly a great resemblance 
-between the habits of the Wa-Huma princes and those of 
Sahela ‘Selassie, King of Shoa, as recorded in the works of 
travellers who have visited the latter country. The treatment 
which Captain Speke received from the chief Kasoro, when he 
went to visit the Ripon Falls (p. 469), is just like that to which 
Europeans were subjected in Shoa, where they were under con- 
stant surveillance, and not allowed to move about without the 
king’s permission. On his expressing the wish to go where he 
might obtain a magnificent view of the lake, he was told “ there 
were orders given only to see the stones.” He next asked for 
boats, to shoot hippopotami, “‘but boating had never been 
ordered.” Then bring fish. “ No, that had not been ofdered.” The 
statement of his complaints made by King Kamrasi to Captain 
Speke (p. 251), is, in like manner, almost similar to those ot 
King Sahela Selassie to Major Harris; whilst in the practice of 
“conducting all business himself, awarding punishments and 
seeing them carried out,” the resemblance between the two 
princes is most striking. 

In their disregard of human life, the Wa-Huma appear, how- 
ever, to go far beyond the Gallas of the north, who, though 
@ warlike and even ferocious race, are, like the native Abys- 
sinians generally, not coolly bloodthirsty (the reigning king, 
Theodore, who is a native of Kwara, being a singular exception); 
and we cannot but think that the brutal acts recorded by Captain 
Speke arise from the fact, that the pure blood of the Wa-Huma 
race has been sadly mixed with that of the negroes whom they 
have conquered. We will cite a few instances of their barbarism :— 

“No one dare stand before the king whilst he is either standing still 
or sitting, but must approach him with downcast eyes and bended knees, 
and kneel or sit when arrived. ‘To touch the king’s throne or clothes, 
even by accident, or to look upon his women, is certain death.” —p. 256. 

“ An officer observed to salute informally is ordered for execution, 
when everybody near him rises in an instant, the drums beat, drowning 
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his cries, and the victim of carelessness is dragged off, bound by cords, 
by a dozen men at once. Another man, perhaps, exposes an inch of 
naked leg whilst squatting, or has his mbigii tied contrary to regula- 
tions, and is condemned to the same fate.”—p. 258. 


These “court customs,” which are equalled only by those of 
Dahomey, are described by the author in the coolest manner 
imaginable. Thus he says— 


“ Nearly every day since I changed my residence, incredible as it 
may appear to be, I have seen one, two, or three of the wretched 
palace women led away to execution, tied by the hand, and dragged 
along by one of the body guard, crying out, as she went to premature 
death, ‘ Hai Minangé!’ (O my Lord!) ‘Kbakka!’ (My King !) ‘ Hai 
N’yawo!’ (My mother !) at the’ top of her voice, in the utmost despair 
and lamentation ; and yet there was not a soul who dared lift a hand 
to save any of them, though many might be heard privately comment- 
ing on their beauty.”’—p. 359. 


And at a later date he relates that— 


—‘* During this one day we heard the sad voices of no less than four 
women dragged from the palace to the slaughter-house.”—p. 365. 


These wretched women appear to have been made away with 
in the most heartless manner. Here is another instance :— 


“On the way home, one of the king’s favourite women overtook us, 
walking, with her hands clasped at the back of her head, to execution, 
erying, ‘ N’yawo!’ in the most pitiful manner. A man was preceding 
her, but did not touch her; for she loved to obey the orders of her 
king voluntarily, and, in consequence of previous attachment, was per- 
mitted, as a mark of distinction, to walk free. Wondrous world! It 
was not ten minutes since we parted from the king, yet he had found 
time to transact this bloody piece of business.”—p. 450. 


On one occasion, after Captain Speke had been shooting some 
cows for Mtesa’s amusement, he relates that— 


“The king now loaded one of the carbines I had given him with 
my own hands, and gave it full-cock to a page, told him to go out and 
shoot a man in the outer court ; which was no sooner accomplished than 
the little urchin returned to announce his success, with a look of glee 
such as one would see in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s 
nest, caught a trout, or done any other boyish trick. The king said to 
him, ‘And did you do it well?’ ‘Oh yes, capitally.’ He spoke the 
truth, no doubt, for he dared not have trifled with the king; but the 
affair created hardly any interest. I never heard, and there appeared 
no curiosity to know, what individual human being the urchin had 
deprived of life.”—p. 298. 


Another time he says :— 


“T found the king dressed in red, with his Wakungu in front, and 
women behind, travelling along in the confused manner of a pack of 
hounds, occasionally firing his rifle that I might know his whereabouts. 
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He had just, it seems, mingled a little business with pleasure ; for 
noticing, as he passed, a woman tied by the hands to be punished for 
some offence, the nature of which I did not learn, he took the 
— duty on himself, fired at her, and killed her outright.”— 
p. 389. 


On one occasion the author boldly interfered, and by so doing, 
saved the life of one of Mtesa’s wretched wives. One day, it 
appears, they went on an excursion on the lake, when, after 
landing and picnicking,— 

“The whole party took a walk, winding through the trees, and 
picking fruit, enjoying themselves amazingly, till, by*some unlucky 
chance, one of the royal wives, a most charming creature, and truly 
one of the best of the lot, plucked a fruit and offered it to the king, 
thinking, doubtless, to please him greatly; but he, like a madman, 
flew into a towering passion, said it was the first time a woman ever 
had the impudence to offer him anything, and ordered the pages to 
seize, bind, and lead her off to execution. 

“These words were no sooner uttered by the king than the whole 
bevy of pages slipped their cord turbans from their heads, and rushed 
like a pack of cupid beagles upon the fairy queen, who, indignant at 
the little urchins daring to touch her majesty, remonstrated with the 
king, and tried to beat them off like flies, but was soon captured, over- 
come, and dragged away, crying, in the names of the Kamraviona and 
Mzungu (myself), for help and protection; whilst Libiga, the pet 
sister, and all the other women, clasped the king by his legs, 
and, kneeling, implored forgiveness for their sister. The more they 
craved for mercy, the more brutal he became, till at last he took a 
heavy stick, and began to belabour the poor victim on the head. 

“ Hitherto I had been extremely careful not to interfere with any of 
the king’s acts of arbitrary cruelty, knowing that such interference, at 
an early stage, would produce more harm than good. This last act of 
barbarism, however, was too much for my English blood to stand; and 
as I heard my name, Mzungu, imploringly pronounced, I rushed at the 
king, and, staying his uplifted arm, demanded from him the woman’s 
life. Of course I ran imminent risk of losing my own in thus thwarting 
the capricious tyrant; but his caprice proved the friend of both. The 
novelty of interference even made him smile, and the woman was in- 
stantly released.””—p. 395. 

That Captain Speke did not more frequently interfere arose 
not, most unquestionably, from any want of courage ; for on very 
many occasions his conduct was such as to have endangered his 
personal safety. Indeed we really do not understand how any 
educated European could go into a foreign country and behave 
in the reckless way he did, according to his own showing; and 
it is highly to the credit of his hosts that he should have acted 
as he did with impunity. 

King Kamrasi, like Sahela Selassie and all other African poten- 
tates, was most eager for presents; and on one occasion, having 
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paid Captain Speke a visit, and not having received a parting 
gift, as he had looked for, and as would seem to be the custom of 
the country, he said, “I never visited any big man’s house without 
taking home some trifle to show my wife and children.” To which 
Speke insultingly replied— 

“*Tndeed, great King! then you did not come to visit us, but to 
beg, eh? You shall have nothing, positively nothing; for we will not 
have it said the king did not come to see us, but to beg.’ Kamrasi’s 
face changed colour; he angrily said, ‘Irokh togend’ (Let us rise and 
go), and forthwith walked straight out of the hut.”—p. 522. 


Not satisfied with thus insulting the king to his face, the 
author exultingly relates how he followed up this most unbe- 
coming conduct :— 

“To save us from this kind of incessant annoyance, I now thought 
it would be our best policy to mount the high horse, and bully 
him. Accordingly, we tied up a bag of the commonest mixed beads, 
added the king’s chronometer, and sent them to Kamrasi, with a 
violent message that we were thoroughly disgusted with all that 
had happened ; the beads were for the poor beggar who came to our 
house yesterday, not to see us, but to beg; and as we did not desire 
the acquaintance of beggars, we had made up our minds never to call 
again, nor receive any more bread or wine from the king. 

“This appeared to be a hit. Kamrasi, evidently taken aback, said, 
if he thought he should have offended us by begging, he would not 
have begged. He was not a poor man, for he had many cows, but 
he was a beggar, of course, when beads were in the question; and, 
having unwittingly offended, as he desired our friendship, he trusted 
his offence would be forgiven.” —p. 524. 


And on another occasion when Speke “sent a threatening 
message, to see what effect that would have,”— 

“ Kamrasi, in answer, begged I would not be afraid; there was no 
occasion for alarm; Bombay would be here shortly. J had promised 
to wait patiently for his return, and as soon as he did return, I would 
be sent off without one day’s delay, for I was not his slave, that he 
should use violence upon me.” —p. 546. 

There can be no doubt that Kamrasi showed himself to be the 
better gentleman of the two. ; 

This overbearing manner of treating the “natives” of East 
Africa would seem to have been copied from that of Major Harris 
on his mission to the Court of Shoa, where he was often induced 
to “mount the high horse and bully” our “old friend Sahela 
Selassie.” The latter, like Kamrasi, did not forget the laws of 
hospitality so far as to subject his guest to personal injury or 
indignity, but he adopted the most effectual means of preventing 
the recurrence of such treatment; for as soon as he had got rid 
of his troublesome visitor, who took with him a “ Treaty of Amity 
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and Commerce” which stipulated for the free ingress, egress, and 
regress of British subjects, he shut the door upon them for the 
future, and forbad the Dankali merchants to allow any more 
Englishmen to accompany their caravans to Shoa. We should 
not be in the least surprised if future travellers in the countries 
of these Wa-Huma sovereigns were made to suffer for Captain 
Speke’s ill-judged, and (as far as we can see) uncalled-for, conduct 
towards them. The principle of Civis Romanus sum may be 
carried out too far. 

We do not believe, however, that Captain Speke’s behaviour to 
those African potentates arose so much from a desire to maintain 
the superiority of his nation, as from personal vanity. In fact, 
the besetting sin of his entire narrative is vanity and self-glorifi- 
cation. “1” and “me” are oftener repeated perhaps than any 
other words; and any one who does not please the author or 
agree with him in opinion is set down as a “ humbug.” The 
“hypothetical humbug,” Claudius Ptolemy, has already been 
adverted to. We may now notice (among many others) Maula, the 
queen’s favourite, who is described as “a clever humbug and 
exceeding rogue” (p. 3833); King Kamrasi “humbugged” them 
(p. 497) ; the Kidi visitors gave the king “a lot of humbug and 
affectation ” (p. 504); and Mahamed, Debono’s vakil, is called a 
“humbugging scoundrel” (p. 583), just after Captain Speke had 
been complimenting—we would not for the world say “ hum- 
bugging "—him, on the efficiency of his “ ragamuffin ” corps. 

Some of the instances of this failing are most characteristic. On 
the author’s arrival at the Court of U-Ganda, “on being shown 
into a lot of dirty huts, which they said were built expressly for 
all the king’s vistiors,” he was highly indignant, saying— 

“ At first I stuck out on my claims as a foreign prince, whose royal 
blood could not stand such an indignity. The palace was my sphere, and 
unless 1 could get a hut there, 1 would return without seeing the 
king.”—p. 284. 


He then proceeds to describe how Nyamgundu, an old friend 
of Usui, in a terrible fright at his blustering, fell at his feet and 
implored him not to be hasty ; and how at length he “ gave way 
to this good man’s appeal.” The manner in which this good 
man had managed to obtain such influence is thus naively ex- 
plained :-— 

“Nyamgundu delighted me much: treating me as a king, he 
always fell down on his knees to address me, and made all his ‘ children’ 
look after my comfort in camp.”—p. 272. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that Nyamgundu is nowhere 
called a “ humbug.’ 
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At their first audience of the King of U-Nyoro, that monarch— 
“asked Bombay, ‘Who governs England?’ ‘A woman.’ ‘ Has 
sheany children?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Bombay, with ready impudence, ‘ these 
are two of them (pointing to Grant and myself). That settled, Kam- 
rasi wished to know if we had any speckled cows, or any cows of pecu- 
liar colour, and would we like to change four large cows for four small 
ones, as he coveted some of ours. This was a staggerer. We had 
totally failed, then, in conveying to this stupid king the impression 
that we were not mere traders, ready to bargain with him.”—p. 513. 


So King Kamrasi is called stupid for not believing the asser- 
tion made by Bombay “ with ready impudence,” and “ settled”— 
—that is to say, adopted—by Captain Speke, that he and Captain 
Grant were two of Queen Victoria’s own children. 

Such being the author’s assumed character, it certainly was 
quite out of keeping—to say nothing else of it—that when the 
“foreign prince’ met Mr. Baker at Gondokoro, and from him 
first heard of the death of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, the intel- 
ligence should have made him “ reflect,”—not on the loss of the 
bereaved Queen or of the British nation,—not even on the insta- 
bility of human life,—but, as he complacently records it, the 
news of the Prince’s decease— 

“made me reflect on the inspiring words he made use of, in com- 
pliment to myself, when I was introduced to him by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, a short while before leaving England.”—p. 602. 


Self being, then, the engrossing object of Captain Speke’s 
thoughts, we cannot be astonished at his want of consideration 
for every one but himself. We have already commented on the 
fact that Captain Grant, though sharing in all the dangers and 
privations of the journey, was not allowed to accompany Captain 
Speke on his visit to the “ Nile” and the Ripon Falls ; so that his 
first sight of the grand object of the expedition was obtained at 
Chaguzi, the residence of King Kamrasi, more than a hundred 
miles away from Lake Nyanza. Indeed the manner in which 
Grant is placed altogether in the background, is the subject of 
general animadversion. Captain Speke himself was not treated 
in this ungenerous manner by Captain Burton on the first expe- 
dition, as he takes care to boast in page 2 of his work, when 
turning the former's words against himself. But Grant will have 
little to regret and Burton will be more than avenged, should 
Tanganyika, and not Nyanza, eventually prove to be the head of 
the Nile. 

The author’s language respecting Consul Petherick is like- 
wise anything but proper. That he was disappointed in not being 
met by him is quite natural; but we have yet to learn from Mr. 
Petherick the reason for this apparent breach of his engagement. 
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And it has at the same time to be seen whether Captain Speke, on 
his side, duly performed his part of the agreement. If Petherick 
was not at his post when Speke came down the Tubiri, had he been 
there at the time appointed ? And should it happen to turn out 
that the Kivira is not the upper course of the Tubiri, but of a 
more westerly arm of the Nile, then the fact so bitterly complained 
of that he was “ actually trading at Nyambara, seventy miles due 
west” of Gonddkoro, might, perhaps, after all, be only a proof 
that Petherick was in the right and Speke in the wrong; for had 
the latter followed down the course of the river, instead of quitting 
it at the Karuma Falls, and cutting across the desert between 
the Kivira and the Asua, he would probably have fallen in with 
Petherick instead of Baker. Whatever may be the facts of the 
case, an explanation is unquestionably due from Mr. Petherick, 
not so much to Captain Speke as to the Royal Geographical 
Society and the friends, from whom the latter states a subscription 
of J0001. was raised, and to whom his work is dedicated. 

But let the result be what it may, it is indisputable that 
the steps taken by Mr. Petherick (whatever may have been his 
shortcomings) were of essential service to Captain Speke. 
Throughout his work we have evidence of the moral support 
afforded to him at the courts of the several native princes by the 
knowledge that a party of Europeans were expected from the 
north to meet him. Nothing can be more certain than this. 
As early as the beginning of 1862, when he was in Karague, he 
says :— 

“The new year was ushered in by the most exciting intelligence, 
which drove us half wild with delight ; for we fully believed Mr. Pethe- 
rick was indeed on his road up the Nile, endeavouring to meet us... . 
Rumanika enjoyed this news as much as myself, especially when I told 
him of Petherick’s promise to meet us, just as these men said he was 
trying to do; and more especially so, when I told him that if he would 
assist me in trying to communicate with Petherick, the latter would 
either come here himself, or send one of his men, conveying a suitable 
present, whilst I was away in U-Ganda; and then in the end we would 
all go off to Kamrasi’s together.” —p. 242. 


Indeed Kamrasi appears to have been in actual communication 

with Petherick ; for Captain Speke relates that when, to avoid 
the king’s importunities, he advised his using ivory as money, 
and purchasing what he wanted at Gani, the suggestion brought 
out— 
“the interesting fact, the truth of which we had never reached 
before, that when Petherick’s servant brought him one necklace of 
beads, and asked after us, he gave in return fourteen ivories, thirteen 
. Women, and seven mbigii cloths. One of his men accompanied the 
visitors back to the boats, and saw Petherick, who took the ivory and 
rejected the women.” —p. 537. 
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There can likewise be no doubt that the return of Bombay 
from his visit to Petherick’s outpost (see page 549) was not 
without its effect in accelerating Speke’s departure from King 
Kamrasi's Court. 

Into the question between the author and Dr. Beke we need 
not enter further than to express our regret, that the former 
should have made so great a mistake as to arrogate to himself a 
merit, which a mere reference to recorded facts and dates could 
not but prove not to belong to him. 

Passing now to the general consideration of Captain Speke's 
work, we should have been glad, differing from him as we do on 
so many points, had it been in our power to say that he had 
written an entertaining and instructive, even if not a learned work ; 
but this satisfaction is denied to us. 

As regards the extent of the unknown regions traversed for 
the first time, the journey is inferior to those of Denham and 
Clapperton, of Barth, and of Livingstone, and even to the former 
expedition in which Speke accompanied Burton ;—for from Kaze, 
the point of departure from the line of the first journey, to 
where Speke and Grant met Petherick’s party, is a distance of 
little more than eight degrees of latitude, or about 500 geogra- 
phical miles. Still, had the new ground been even less, the special 
object of the expedition and the peculiar character of the coun- 
tries visited and of their inhabitants, afforded the richest materials 
for a work of the highest order. ‘The author tells us in page 2 
of his Journal that, “in addition to the journey to the source of 
the river, he also proposed spending three years in the country, 
looking up tributaries, inspecting watersheds, navigating the lake, 
and making .collections in all branches of natural history.” 
These splendid promises have not been fulfilled beyond the 
spending of three years in the interior of Africa, and by Captain 
Grant’s making a tolerably large and interesting botanical collec- 
tion, and also contributing the far larger portion of the illustra- 
tions with which the pages of the work are profusely studded, 
and without which it would hardly have been more attractive than 
a “ Blue Book” to the general reader. We lament this the more, 
because an admirable work might have beeu written, if not by 
the author himself, at all events by some good book-maker for 
him, out of the almost endless materials of his really important 
and interesting journey. 
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1. The Co-operator: a Record of Co-operative Progress. By 
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2. Self-Help by the People—History of Co-operation in Roch. 
dale. By G. J. Hotyoake. London: 1858, 

8. Companion to the Almanac; or, Year Book of General 
Information for 1862. London. 
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London: 1863. 


MONG the dangers which the political economist, while 
watching, as in duty bound, the signs of the times, and 
sweeping the social horizon with the perspective glass of his 
philosophy, may descry, or fancy he descries, looming in the 
distance, not the least serious is the apparent tendency of advancing 
civilization to establish among us & serfdom less coarse and 
brutalizing, but scarcely less stringent, than the feudal bondage 


which the same civilization has destroyed. ‘The saving obtainable, 
when business is conducted on an extensive scale, from the 
command of costly machinery, from the division of labour, and 
the comparative cheapness of superintendence, gives to great 
capitalists an advantage over men of inferior pecuniary means, 
against which the latter find it difficult to contend, and before 
which they are gradually retiring. In husbandry, in handicrafts, 
in trade, large undertakings are continually taking the place of 
smaller ones, Hedgerows and homesteads are thrown down to 
allow of the formation of fields of fifty, and farms of five hundred 
acres each; spinning-wheels and hand-looms have been driven 
out of sight by spinning-jennies and power-looms; and worsted- 
weavers and lace-makers, instead of being scattered, as they used 
to be, over the length and breadth of the Midland Counties, are 
now for the most part congregated in factories in the towns of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Nottinghamshire. Even retail trade 
has now begun to assume wholesale proportions : drapers, mercers, 
ironmongers, and grocers, occupy shops stretching along half a 
street, and many of the gentlemen and all the gents of London 
are fitted out by some dozen or so of colossal tailoring establish- 
ments, presided over by Hebrew or other unchristian taskmasters. 
It would be unfair to deny that in all this there is good as well 
as evily Commodities of many kinds are certainly supplied 
much more cheaply than they could be if the various businesses 
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concerned with their production and distribution were less con- 
centrated ; and except in the districts which are suffering from 
the temporary scarcity of cotton, it is probable that the wages 
proper of hired labourers were never higher in the United King- 
dom than at present. In truth, what is to be apprehended is 
not so much a deterioration of the condition of the individual as 
the overgrowth of the class. The danger is, that the time may 
come when, in the unequal competition between large and small 
capitals, the latter may entirely disappear, and when the industrial 
community may, in consequence, become separated into two 
strongly marked divisions, the one consisting of some hundreds 
of millionaire employers, the other of many millions of employés 
of various grades from the manager or secretary, with his. three 
or four thousand a-year, to the operative with -his twenty or 
thirty shillings, and the ploughman, with his ten or twelve 
shillings a-week, but all alike mainly dependent for a livelihood 
on their periodical earnings, and all alike dependent, too, on 
the will of an employer for permission to earn a livelihood. 

The prospect is not a pleasing one, but the clouds that darken 
it are not without their silver lining. The. remedial power of 
nature, which seldom allows the germs of evil to attain complete 
development, has, in this instance also, placed the antidote 
close beside the bane. Those very multitudinous assemblages 
of workpeople, by which capital most remarkably displays, and 
most efficaciously exercises its authority over labour, afford 
also to labour a means of emancipating itself from the thraldom 
of capital. Men are seldom collected together in large masses 
without discovering that union is strength, and the design of 
this article is to consider how the strength, of which the working 
classes have thus become sensible, has hitherto been expended, 
and in what manner it may, for their own purposes, be better 
employed henceforward. We propose to inquire whether, in any 
circumstances, and to any extent, it is possible for strikes to 
promote the interests of those engaged in them, and whether, by 
a judicious application of what is styled the co-operative principle, 
may not be made the nearest practicable approach to a satis- 
factory solution of some of the most momentous as well as 
embarrassing of social questions. 

In entering upon the first branch of the inquiry we shall be 
careful to steer clear of the exaggerations by which the subject 
is on both sides beset. Every period of national existence has 
its own distinguishing characteristics, and in almost every period 
of progress, the laudatores temporis acti are apt to take offence 
and alarm at disagreeable changes in the Janguage and demeanour 
of their social inferiors, and in the new and startling forms as- 
sumed by popular agitation. About such novelties there is, 
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indeed, almost always a good deal that is very reprehensible, 
as well as exceedingly unpleasant; but how repulsive soever ° 
their aspect may be, they always deserve the closest attention, 
as betokening the existence of some new cause of discontent, or 
some newly awakened desire or aspiration. The nature of the 
craving may, perhaps, be very imperfectly apprehended, even by 
those who experience it. They may scarcely know what it is 
they want, and in endeavouring to obtain it they may be guilty 
of all sorts’ of disorders as well as mistakes, but it is not the 
less certain that the thing they are in search of has, from some 
cause or other, become a necessity to them, and that the longing 
for it is not to be appeased by expostulation or denunciation, but 
must be substantially satisfied before the tranquillity which it 
has disturbed -can be restored. At such a time it is useless to 
attempt to turn back the tide of popular feeling. The utmost 
that is practicable is tp moderate its violence by removing any 
artificial obstructions against which it may be fretting, and by 
correcting the irregularities of its course, and leading it more 
smoothly towards its appropriate outlet. We must bear these 
considerations in mind in our investigation of strikes. Those 
outbreaks are of comparatively recent-date, and outrageous and 
suicidal as they too commonly are, it is still at least possible that 
they may be protests against some recent grievance ; and, before 
condemning them as altogether groundless and irrational, it 
behoves us to inquire whether the suspected grievance may not 
be a reality, and whether the protest must needs be altogether 
unavailing. 

It will not be necessary to detain the reader with any of the 
stock arguments for or against strikes, with which he is doubtless 
familiar, and by which he may be presumed to have been con- 
vinced. It will be taken for granted that a workman has as 
much right to refuse to sell his labour as a tradesman has to 
refuse to sell his wares at less than a certain price, and that just 
as all the bakers or butchers in a town might, if they pleased, 
agree together at what price they would sell their loaves or joints, 
so all the operatives in a factory may arrange among themselves 
at what wages they will consent to continue to work. On the other 
hand, it will be assumed to be admitted that, although workmen 
have a perfect right to strike, and to combine for the purpose of 
striking, they have no right to assault or otherwise maltreat such 
of their companions as may not choose to join in the combination. 
If any one is content to accept for a day's work fewer halfpence 
than would content his fellows, that can certainly be no reason 
why the latter should insist on making up to him the deficiency 
in kicks, 

It will also be taken for granted that a strike cannot for more 
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than a very short tiwe raise wages in any employment, unless 
the strikers are able to limit the number of labourers in that em- 
ployment, which they obviously cannot do without inflicting two 
very serious injuries on other people: one, on the labourers, 
whom they shut out of a highly paid occupation, and force into 
other occupations, in which wages, low perhaps already, are re- 
duced still lower by the extraordinary influx of fresh competitors 
for employment ; and the other on the community at large, who, 
in proportion to the rise of wages which the strikers have ob- 
tained, will have to pay more dearly for the goods which the 
strikers produce. They will have to pay more. dearly, that is, 
if the rise of wages be lasting, and if the ultimate effect of the 
strike be not, as is generally the case, to drive the business in 
which it has taken place, from its ancient seats, to some other 
situations, in which it will not be subjected to the same restrictions. 

These propositions are too well established to require further 
elucidation here. ‘The conclusion to which they point is, that 
strikes, although almost always to be regarded as national cala- 
mities, are usually peculiarly injurious to that portion of the 
community with whom alone they are in favour, and whom alone 
they have ever been supposed capable of benefiting. What 
misery they cause when unsuccessful to all who take part in them, 
has been shown over and over agein by direful experience ; but 
even when most successful and when the end they have in view 
is most perfectly attained, any permanent good which they may 
do to one section of the working class is invariably more than 
counterbalanced by the harm done to other sections of the same 
class. If wages rise in any business owing to an artificial limi- 
tation of the number of persons employed in it, they must infal- 
libly fall in corresponding degree in every open business, and the 
recipients of the reduced wages will have moreover to pay more 
dearly for all articles produced by the recipients of the 
increased wages. The enhanced price of such articles will, 
of course, affect every one who purchases them ; but the fall of , 
wages which a permanently successful strike (involving, as it 
necessarily must, the closure of an employment previously open) 
eccasions in every employment still remaining open, affects 
members of the working class alone. By no class of persons 
therefore, it appears, ought strikes to be in general so earnestly 
deprecated as by the working class, since even when they are 
most successful, whatever permanent advantage is gained from 
them by one section of that class, must needs be gained alto- 
gether at the expense of other sections of the same class. 

So much is probably sufficiently clear, but what is perhaps less 
obvious, though scarcely less important, is that, even if it were 
possible for a strike to raise wages permanently in one branch of 
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industry without depressing them in others, and without raising 
the price of the produce of the particular branch in which wages 
had risen, still those who benetited by the strike would even 
then be appropriating something to which they were not entitled, 
and which belonged of right to others. ‘To explain this it must 
be premised that there are always certain rates both of wages and 
profits which and which alonecan forthe time being be denominated 
fair and equitable rates. It will readily be perceived that there 
are two extreme points, one above which wages cannot possibly be 
permanently maintained, and the other below which they cannot 
possibly be permanently depressed, for employers will never know- 
ingly consent to pay wages so high as to trench upon the 
profit requisite to make it worth their while to continue their 
business, and labourers cannot live and keep up their numbers, 
unless wages be at least high enough to procure for them a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life. The rate of wages, however, 
seldom or never touches either extreme, but fluctuates between 
the two, and the intermediate point at which it may at any time 
rest for a while, depends upon the proportion between the demand 
for and the supply of labour; that is to say, between the utmost 
amount which the whole body of employers would pay for the 
labour they require, rather than not obtain it, and the quantity of 
labour just then seeking for employment. The rate thus deter- 
mined is the fair rate of wages—the fair price of labour. It bears 
no definite relation to the intrinsic value of labour, for which, 
precisely as for every other commodity, a purchaser pays, not at 
all according to its utility to himself, but simply what he can get 
it for. 

Bread is the staff of life, and for bread or some adequate sub- 
stitute it would be worth a man’s while to pay its weight in gold if 
he could not otherwise procure it. But in practice there are gene- 
rally plenty of people willing to supply it for less than its weight in 
copper, and accordingly pence not pounds, are given in exchange 
_ for the quartern loaf. It is just the same with respect to labour. 
Operatives in a cotton mill, observing how much the material 
they manipulate, which without such assistance as theirs would 
be almost worthless to its owner, is raised in price by their skill 
and toil, are apt to regard as a very inadequate recompense the 
comparatively small portion of the increased price which falls to 
their lot, while the lion’s share is appropriated by one who seems 
to have little else to do but to look on and grow rich. They are 
apt to think themselves defrauded because they receive so much 
less for their labour than it is worth to their employer. But, if 
the latter pay the full price for which similar labourers would be 
willing to pluce their services at his disposal, he pays the utmost 
that can justly be demanded of him. The circumstance of the 
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labour being of especial utility to him is no reason why he should 
pay more than the market price for it, any more than it would be 
ineumbent on a half-famished day labourer, who should have the 
good luck to pick up a sovereign, to give the whole of it for a 
penny roll, because in his starving state the roll might do him a 
sovereign’s worth of good. What labourers are really entitled to 
as the fair price of labour is neither more nor less than the price 
it would fetch in an open and uncontrolled market, and the em- 
ployer who pays that price is equally entitled to take as profit the 
whole difference between the cost to him and the sale price of 
the article which his labourers produce. The whole of that differ- 
ence, whatever be its amount, belongs of right to him ; it consti- 
tutes his fair profit; and labourers have no more right to encroach 
on the fair rate of profit, than masters on the fair rate of wages. 

But if this be true, the converse of the proposition must be at 
least equally true: and masters would have no reason to complain 
if an attempt on their part to reduce wages below the market rate 
were met by a strike on the part of the men. Now, there will be 
no difficulty in showing that circumstances do occasionally arise, 
in which large employers, in their dealings with their men, might, 
if the latter were quiescent, be able to act somewhat in opposition 
to the natural laws that ought to govern their procedure. 

Let it be supposed that in any business, as, for instance, in the 
cotton manufacture, the average rate of profit had for some time 
been ten per cent., and that, owing to the opening of new markets 
or to any other cause, the rate were suddenly raised to fifteen ur 
twenty per cent. The millowners would naturally be desirous of 
extending to the utmost a business which had suddenly become 
so extraordinarily profitable. But this they could not do without 
engaging more hands ; and if, in order to obtain them, they should 
enter the market unconnectedly and bid against each other, a 
very little reflection will show that wages would, by their compe- 
tition, be raised so high as to bring down profits to the original 
rate. When this had been done, whatever advantage still conti- 
nued to arise from enhanced prices would be monopolized by the 
operatives, though the millowners also might be greatly benefited 
by the extension of their trade. The high rate of wages would, 
however, be continually attracting fresh hands, and would be con- 
tinually declining in consequence, while production would be 
simultaneously increasing and causing a corresponding decline 
of prices, until, as a final result, wages, profits, and prices would 
all return to their original level, and the only alteration from the 
previous state of things would be that the millowners would be 
doing more business and would be employing more men. Both 
masters and men would, however, each in their turn have been 
in receipt of a considerable bonus derived from enhanced prices, 
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and the masters, although eventually obtaining no more than the 
original rate of profit, would be receiving that rate on greatly 
extended sales, 

This is what would take place if it wete true, as is commonly 
supposed, that the labour market is a field of free and uncon- 
trolled competition, and that the price of labour is invariably regu- 
lated by the proportion between supply and demand. But this is 
very far from being the fact. Large employers in any one extensive 
department of industry are not at all in the habit of competing 
with each other for labour. On the contrary, their custom is to 
deliberate together from time to time, in order to determine what 
wages it may, in existing circumstances, be advisable for them to 
offer, and some uniform rate is agreed to accordingly. ‘The rate 
so fixed could not indeed in ordinary times be maintained, if it 
were lower than that which would result from competition, but, 
in an extraordinary juncture like that described, when trade, 
receiving a sudden impulse, creates as suddenly an increased 
demand for labour, it is often within the power of employers, 
by combining among themselves, to prevent wages from rising 
so high as they otherwise would. It is, of course, indis- 
pensable that they should raise wages sufficiently to attract 
labourers from other occupations, but, provided they do so much, 
it is quite possible for them to secure to themselves all the addi- 
tional labour immediately procurable, and yet arbitrarily to fix 
wages at a point below that which they would reach if the laws of 
barter were allowed free play. It is demonstrable, however, that 
in so doing they withhold from the labourer part of his due; 
they do not pay him in full the fair price of his labour, the price 
which it would fetch in an uncontrolled market. Such a proceed- 
ing on their part is naturally regarded by their men as an injustice, 
and in opposing to the combination from which it emanates a 
counter combination of their own, they are simply obeying a pri- 
mary instinct of our nature. <A strike, in such exceptional cir- 
cumstances, ceases to be aggressive, and becomes a legitimate act 
of self-defence. The only questions with regard to it are whether 
it is likely to be effectual for its purpose, and whether the end 
proposed is worth the means, and both questions might plausibly 
be answered in the affirmative. One main reason, as Mr. Fawcett 
has pointed out, why strikes so seldom succeed, is that they most 
frequently take place when trade is dull and protits declining, and 
when, as labour has temporarily lost something of its value, the 
Moment is peculiarly inopportune for an attempt to raise its price. 
This is one reason why trades’ unions so seldom attain their ends, 
but another not less important is the habitual extravagance of 
their pretensions. They are in truth constantly meditating the 
very same offence, the occasional commission of which is their 
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only just ground of complaint against the masters. They are 
continually seeking to adjust wages, according to some arbitrary 
standard of their own, instead of simply insisting that they should 
be left to adjust themselves in conformity with the operation of 
natural laws. If their demand were limited to this, their un- 
doubted right, and if this were pressed only when disputed, which 
it practically never is, except when trade is flourishing, prices 
rising and labour in extraordinary demand, unanimous action on 
the part of the workmen could not fail to obtain for them every 
reasonable concession. The masters, being eagerly on the look 
out for additional labour, would certainly, rather than lose what 
they already had, pay for it any price which would permit them 
still to obtain the rate of profit which prevailed before their 
branch of trade had received its recent stimulus ;—such a price, 
and nothing less than such a price, being, in the circumstances 
supposed, coincident with the fair market price. If strikes were 
undertaken only in the circumstances and with the views thus 
indicated, they would be pretty sure to succeed, and that without 
subjecting those engaged in them to any prolonged trial of 
endurance. It would be difficult, too, not to wish them success, 
though it is probable that all necessity for resorting to them would 
then speedily cease. When the masters had discovered that the 
men possessed the power of enforcing payment in full of the 
market price of labour, they would not waste time by offering less 
than the market price, and if there were any doubt as to what 
that price would be, the question might be amicably settled without 
appeal to force. A tribunal analogous to the French “ Conseils 
de Prud’ Hommes” might perhaps be constituted, or a sort of 
conference of peers and commons might take place between the 
representatives, on the one side, of cotton lords, iron masters, or 
other commercial magnates, and, on the other, of those of the 
particular body of operatives concerned in the dispute. At such 
a meeting, in the presence of all who chose to listen, and 
where both parties were sincerely seeking to ascertain the limits of 
their respective and mutually consistent rights, it need not be 
doubted that justice would be permitted to hold the scales. 

In the foregoing observations will be found, ‘as we believe, the 
utmost that can be said in excuse of strikes. They may not be 
deserving of unqualified reprobation. Unwarrantable, extrava- 
gant, and mischievous as they too frequently are, they are never- 
theless expressions of a power of combination on the part of work- 
men, which though exceedingly liable to abuse, is yet a salutary 
counterpoise to the corresponding power of the masters. The 
warmest apologist of strikes, however, will scarcely contend that 
they.can at best be more than temporary expedients calculated to 
serve a temporary purpose. They may sometimes be legitimately 
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employed to resist an arbitrary depression of wages, but they 
cannot, unless very partially and ephemerally, nor without resort- 
ing to violence and injustice, raise wages above the current 
market rate ; and if that rate be, as it unfortunately very often is, 
unequal to the due remuneration of labour, they are quite powerless 
to supply the deficiency. Neither in any other respect can they 
avail to produce a lasting change in the mutual relations of em- 
ployers and employed, or to modify the conditions of their inter- 
dependence. So far as labour is the vassal of capital, there is 
but one way of effecting its enfranchisement. Labourers must 
themselves become, or must have opportunities of becoming, 
capitalists ; and we shall now proceed to: consider how far it is 
possible for industrial co-operation to assist in thus elevating 
them in the social scale. 

The story of the rise and progress of co-operation in England 
affords a good example of “ what mighty compounds spring from 
trivial things.” Twenty years ago twenty-eight flannel weavers 
of Rochdale, disgusted, as they well might be, with the villanous 
quality and outrageous prices of the provisions and groceries pro- 
curable from the petty tradespeople with whom they were in the 
habit of dealing, conceived the idea of becoming their own pur- 
veyors. That such a notion should have occurred to them shows 
that they must have been superior specimens of their class, and 
must have already exercised resolution enough to emancipate 
themselves from the despotism of the “tally shops,” in which, in 
those days, the great majority of their order always had credit— 
that is to say, were always in debt. Having prepared themselves 
by getting rid of this encumbrance the weavers clubbed together, 
and subscribing each his twopence or threepence a week, until 
they had made up amongst them the sum of twenty-eight pounds, 
they were enabled to obtain from Manchester at wholesale prices 
single barrels of flour, sugar, butter and oatmeal. From this 
common stock they supplied their wants, every one paying for 
what he took in ready money, and at the prices current in the 
shops of the neighbourhood, and when the barrels were emptied, 
and the sale proceeds of their contents were divided rateably 
among the party, every one experienced a glad surprise on finding 
himself in receipt of a considerable addition to the amount of his 
original venture. Of course a speculation which had turned out 
so well was presently repeated. More flour, sugar, butter and 
oatmeal were sent for to Manchester, and this time, it seems, in 
larger quantities than on the former occasion, when the embryo 
association had been jeeringly told that their whole stock in 
trade would not fill a respectable wheelbarrow. An entire room 
was considered to be necessary for the stowage of the new con- 
signment, and one was accordingly taken for three years, at an 
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annual rent of 101., on the ground-floor of a house in a narrow 
bye street, whose name by successive stages had become corrupted 
from “ The Old” into T’old, T’owd, and, finally, into Toad Lane. 
Here it was arranged that one of the members, dignified with the 
title of salesman, should attend for a few hours in the evening 
twice a week. But though the weavers had now got a place for 
a shop, they were half ashamed to open it. When the day and 
hour for commencing business arrived, the little party assembled 
within to take part in the preliminary ceremony, were abashed at 
the largeness of the crowd waiting without to witness it. Some 
delay took place before any one could muster up courage to take 
down the shutters, and when at last the “ store” and its contents 
were exposed to public view, all Toad Lane was in a roar. Loud 
and long were the shouts of derision that rose from a host of 
“offers” (a species of street-boy peculiar to the clothing dis- 
tricts), who, set on by persons who ought to have known better, 
stared through the windows or blocked up the doorway, evincing 
their characteristically precocious sense of the ridiculous by the 
nature of their comments on the modest display of the “ owd 
weavers’ shop.’* 

Those may laugh that win. Co-operative stores, though 
designed primarily for the use of the shareholders, are free to all 
comers; and of the present generation of Rochdale “ doffers,” 
one and all are most likely regular customers at the flourishing 
mart into which that same “owd weavers’ shop” has now been 
metamorphosed. In 1845, the second year of their occupancy, 
its tenants, already increased in number from twenty-eight to 
seventy-four, with a capital of 1811., made a net profit of 32l. 
In the two following years they divided 801. and 72l., and they 
have gone on prospering ever since with almost the celerity of 
geometrical progression, extending, too, their operations in propor- 
tion as they received fresh accessions of members and capital, and 
as a growing consciousness of utility encouraged them to embark 
in new branches of trade. In 1847, linen and woollen drapery 
was grafted on to the original grocery and chandlery business; 
in 1850, a butcher's shop was set up, and soon afterwards a 
slaughter-house, and in 1852, shoemaking, clogmaking, and 
tailoring were commenced. In August of last year the number 
of members had risen to 3630, and their capital, or assets, to 
42,3491. The cash received for goods sold during the previous 
quarter was 37,8841. and of this 46771. was profit. The 

‘ head-quarters of the society are still i Toad Lane, where they 
possess four houses, but the draper’s shop is in another street, 





* “Self-Help by the People” (p. 13): a little history, full of sense, 
with pier: 2 dashes of humour. yi stil 
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and the slaughter-house in a third. In this last, the number of 
animals of all kinds—oxen, sheep, pigs, lambs and calves—killed 
in the first six months of 1861 was 1196, and the weight of 
meat sold 287,5311lbs., and when we lately visited the place, the 
most tempting sausages we ever saw were being made by steam 
machinery. There are also branch stores in different parts of the 
town for the convenience of persons living at a distance from the 
central premises. All the stores are now open every day, except 
Sunday, and all day long, but the busiest time is Saturday 
night, when the scene presented by Toad Lane is worth a long 
journey to Rochdale to see. Operatives, and others having then 
just received their wages, come in swarms to the stores, either in 
person or by deputy, and cluster like bees at favourite counters. 
The grocery and general store is as full as it will hold of members 
and their wives and children laying in next week's stock of flour, 
potatoes, rice, sugar, and butter, while others are chatting outside, 
waiting their turn to go in. In the draper’s shop there are 
seldom less than nine or ten women selecting what they require, 
and in the butcher's, three assistants have as much as they can 
do to attend to the constant succession of applicants for the chief 
material of next day's dinner. The ‘newsroom and library are 
crowded with men and youths reading the papers and magazines, 
or exchanging and renewing books; and by eleven o'clock, when 
the premises are closed, between four and five hundred pounds 
will have been taken during the day in exchange for goods, and 
the librarian will have given out about two hundred volumes.* 
“Equitable Pioneers” is the title which, with something of 
prophetic instinct, was assumed on first starting by the Rochdale 
Association. After they had cleared the way, others Were not 
slow to follow, and similar societies are now to be counted by 
hundreds, scattered over all parts of the kingdom. Some of 
them are in immediate connexion with the original Pioneers, 
having, indeed, been founded by detachments from that body. 
Such are the Rochdale Flour Mill Society, the Rochdale Co- 
operative Manufacturing Company, and the Rochdale Co-opera- 
tive Land and Building Company (limited). The first-named of 
these occupy a strongly built five-storied brick edifice, of which 
they have purchased the freehold, and in which a steam-engine 
of thirty-five horse power keeps constantly at work fourteen 
stones, grinding annually flour and meal enough to sell for 
more than 130,0001., at a profit of more than 10,0001.¢ Of the 
Manufacturing Society we shall speak hereafter. Not less 
noticeable than these offshoots from the parent stem is the 


* “Self-Help by the People,” p. 38. : 
+ The average weekly deliveries in 1862 were 989 sacks of flour and 127 
loads of meal, each sack containing 280 lbs., and each load 240 lbs. 
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Leeds Co-operative Flour and Provision Society, which, set on 
foot in 1547 by some hundreds of working-men subscribing 
first their 20s. and afterwards their 50s. each, had in a few 
months accumulated funds enough to embolden them to purchase 
suitable premises for conversion into a flour mill, at a cost of 
40001., though it was not till 1853 that they were able to pay 
off the debt incurred in consequence. By that time, however, 
their capital had increased to nearly 10,0001., with which they 
were doing business to the extent of nearly 60,0001., and ob- 
taining nearly 50001. profit. These examples may suffice to 
show the general character of establishments which, as we have 
said, are already to be found in every part of Great Britain, 
not merely in the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but in 
places so remote from each other as Aberdeen and Truro. 

At the close of 1862 the aggregate number of so-called Co- 
operative Societies in England and Wales alone (registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act) was 386, comprising 
90,458 members, with a share capital of 429,3151. The amount 
of business done by them in the year was 2,331,6501., and the 
profit realized, 165,7701. ‘The nature of their transactions is 
very varied. Almost all are grocers, and most of them are in 
addition drapers or provision dealers, or tailors or hatters, or 
shoe or clogmakers, or butchers or bakers, and many combine 
several, and some all of these trades. Seven are corn millers 
only, and two bakers only. By one coal only is sold, and by 
another only tobacco and snuff. ‘There is one store at which 
beer is sold, and co-operators of the stricter sort shake their 
heads when they speak of it, though what ought rather to be 
regretted is that there should be only one place affording so 
much security that the liquor to be had there will be good. In 
one case farming is combined with other occupations, and in four 
the members confine themselves to some manufacture or handi- 
craft. Some of the societies are doing much better than others, 
but as the average rate of profit of all taken together was, last 
year, more than thirty-four per cent., it is needless to say that 
very few of them are doing at all badly. 

The secret of their success is to be found in their mode of 
doing business, which, in the cases of such as adopt (as most 
of them do, more or less) the pattern of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
possesses some very decided advantages. Making all their pur- 
chases with ready money, they obtain a discount on all they buy. 
Never selling on credit, they have no bad debts. Never permit- 
ting any articlo to be removed from their shops without being 
replaced by cash, they are able to turn over their money five or 
six times in the course of a twelvemonth, and thus to do with it 
as much as would be possible with many times the amount under 
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the usual system of slower returns. Possessing in theif’ own 
shareholders a large body of regular customers, they have no 
necessity for any of the heavy expense which ordinary tradesmen 
are often obliged to incur to make themselves and their pre- 
tensions known ; nevertheless, in order to attract outsiders, they 
employ a device far more efficacious than claptrap advertisements 
or showy shop fronts, At the Rochdale, Leeds, and many other 
stores, whenever any one, whether a member or not, makes a 
purchase, he receives one or more tin tickets denoting the sum 
he has paid. At the end of every quarter, when profits are 
declared, a deduction is first made sufficient to pay interest, at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum, on capital ; two and a-half 
per cent. of the remainder is next appropriated to a separate 
fund, to which we shall have occasion to advert more particu- 
larly hereafter, and the surplus is then divided among the holders 
of the tin tickets, whether members or non-members, some 
favour being, however, generally shown to the former, who, at 
Rochdale for instance, in the last two quarters reported, got 
back half-a-crown in the pound of what they had spent, while 
non-members received only twentypence. Now, as nearly every- 
thing that a working-man wants forthe daily use of himself or 
his family may be obtained at a co-operative store—as he may 
buy there his bread, meat, cheese, butter, tea and sugar; coats 
and trousers, boots and shoes, for himself; and dresses, bonnets, 
and shawls, parasols, and pattens, for his wife and daughters, 
the sum represented by his tickets is often something con- 
siderable, amounting to 601. or more in the course of a year, 
and the drawback is proportionate. ‘Thus, to take an example, 
verified by Mr. Plummer,* by personal examination of the 
Rochdale Pioneers’ books, a member who, in 1850, began by 
subscribing Is. 8d., and afterwards paid in four successive 
quarterly instalments of 3s. 3d., making 14s. 3d. in all, was 
then able to stop paying in cash, for the drawbacks which mean- 
time had been entered to his credit had raised his subscription 
to the prescribed minimum of 51. Leaving this untouched, he 
drew out between January, 1851, and December, 1860, a sum in 
all of 41l., to which he had become entitled in the quality, not 
of shareholder, but of customer. A story, too, is told of a 
woman who, being advised to draw out her money from the store 
which, she was assured, was going to break, replied, ‘‘ Well, let 
“it break ; if it does it will break with its own. I have only paid 


* Mr. Plummer is himself a member of the working class. His paper on 
“Co-operation in Lancashire and Yorkshire,” in the “Companion to the 
Alinanac for 1862,” would be worth reading, if only for the purpose of showing 
to those who require to be informed, how well some members of that class can 
write, 
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“one shilling in, and I have fifty pounds there now.” Another 
case worth mentioning is that of a man who, having paid in 
fifteen shillings, gained 18. in two years. In all these instances 
the persons spoken of were members; but if they had been 
simply customers the bonuses received by them as such would 
still have been very substantial. ‘The man who gained Il. in 
two years must have spent at the stores in one year at least 701., 
the drawback on which, even at the non-member'’s rate of twenty- 
pence in the pound, would have been very nearly 61. Customers 
are not likely to be wanting in shops in which, besides being 
sure that everything is good of its kind, they are so munificently 
rewarded for their good sense in coming. 

In our opinion, thé drawbacks allowed by the Equitable Pioneers 
are unnecessarily large. Buyers cannot reasonably expect to be 
supplied at prices below those which will permit sellers to make 
the average profits of trade, and shareholders in a store might 
safely, therefore, deduct ten per cent. profit instead of five per 
cent, interest before dividing the surplus of their net receipts 
among purchasers. ‘They might do this without any risk of 
being undersold by the small shopkeepers who are their principal 
rivals, for the latter require much more than the average rate of 
profit to enable them to live, and they are compelled to charge 
proportionate prices. Their entire profits are generally swallowed 
up in the salaries which they are obliged to allow themselves, 
whereas, in co-operative stores, the cost of superintendence is a 
very small percentage indeed on the net receipts. The latter, 
too, are commonly so large, that after deduction of a sum equal 
to ten per cent. on the share capital, there would still be an ample 
balance. The present annual profit of the Rochdale Pioneers 
cannot be stated at less than 20,000/., which is equal to 50 per 
cent. on the aggregate amount of their shares. ‘Ten per cent. 
on that amount would be 4,0001., and if that were deducted, there 
would remain 16,0001. for distribution among customers, suf- 
ficient to allow of an average of one-and-ninepence in the pound 
being returned upon the 160,000/. or so received in exchange for 
goods. If, however, in the matter of bonuses, any mistake be 
made by the Equitable Pioneers and their imitators, it is at least 
well that the mistake should be on the generous side. 

The same politic liberality, which though carried perhaps 
somewhat farther than necessary for that particular purpose, 
certainly has the effect of securing abundance of custom to indus- 
trial trading societies, might apparently be so applied as to 
repair the only serious defect in their constitution. For there is 
one respect in which they seem to stand at some disadvantage, as 
compared with individual tradesmen, The latter are pretty sure, for 
their own sakes, to attend closely to their own business, whereas 
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the superintendence of a co-operative store must be entrusted to 
‘salaried officers without selfish motives for greater activity than 
may appear just sufficient to ensure a continuance and to procure 
a possible augmentation of their salaries. Apathetic management 
is indeed the one single element of uncertainty in the conduct of 
a co-operative store, the success of which—assured beforehand of 
its market and free from all the risk involved in giving and 
taking credit—might otherwise, as Mr. Fawcett remarks, be abso- 
lutely guaranteed. No doubt the uncertainty is diminished by 
the fact that associated working men are likely to be well ao- 
quainted with each other's character, and are able to select for the 
management of their affairs such of themselves as are best fitted 
for the duty by probity and disinterestedness as well as by intelli- 
gence and activity. No doubt, too, the members selected will 
have a strong fellow feeling for their constituents, and will be 
anxious to show themselves worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them, Still it may be a question whether it is wise to rely exclu- 
sively on personal earnestness and on esprit de corps, and whether 
it might not be prudent to enlist something of self-interest on the 
same side, as might easily be done, by making the remuneration 
of managing officers rise and fall with the amount of business 
transacted or of profit realized. ‘The expedient has not, however, 
been adopted at Rochdale, nor, so far as we are aware, anywhere 
else; and there may seem to be no great reason for resorting to 
it as long as things continue to go on without it as well as they 
have done hitherto. 

The rapid progress of Co-operative Stores affords matter for 
unqualified congratulation, for nothing but unalloyed good can 
proceed from them. In the first place, they offer to all who are 
in a position to avail themselves of it, a means of obtaining most 
of the necesaries and many of the conveniences of life of the best 
procurable quality and at the lowest possible price. On this 
point, the author of “ Self-Help by the People” warms into justi- 
fiable enthusiasm. 

“The whole atmosphere of a store,” says he, “is honest, In that 
market there is no distrust and no deception, no adulteration and 
no second prices, Buyer and seller meet as friends: there is no over- 
reaching on the one side and no suspicion on the other. ‘Those who 
serve neither hurry, finesse, nor flatter. They have no interest in 
chicanery. Their sole duty is to give fair measure, full weight, and 
pure quality, to men who never knew before what it was to have a 
wholesome meal, whose shoes let in water a month too soon, whose 
Waistcoats shone with devils’ dust, and whose wives wore calico that 
would not wash. These men now buy in the market like millionaires, 
and, as far as pureness of food goes, live like lords. They weave their 
own stuffs, make their own shoes, sew their own garments, and grind 
their own corn, They buy the purest sugar and the best tea, and 
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grind their own coffee. They slaughter their own cattle, and the 
finest beasts of the land waddle down the streets of Rochdale for the 
consumption of flannel weavers and cobblers.”* 


When a child, he adds, is sent to a shop, it is usual (as 
children can be put off with anything) to caution him to go 
to some particular man, as, for instance, the one with grey 
whiskers and black hair, and to be sure and ask him for the best 
butter. But in a store, all the men seem to have grey whiskers 
and black hair; a child cannot go to the wrong man, and the best 
butter is sure to be given without being asked for, for the simple 
reason that no bad is kept. Nor is the beneficial influence of 
co-operative stores in this particular likely to be confined to those 
who deal with them, for just as the building of model lodging-houses 
often causes all the lodging-houses in a neighbourhood to be 
more or less remodelled, so may the general establishment of 
stores—the contents of which, having been provided primarily 
for the use of the storekeepers themselves, are sure to be unadulte- 
rated—eventually leave no choice to other retailers of similar 
goods, but either to cease adulterating or to shut up shop. Thus 
may not impossibly be closed one prolific source of disease and 
physical deterioration against which neither legislative denun- 
ciation nor the strenuous exertions of Dr. Hassall and his col- 
leagues in the Lancet Commission, have hitherto proved of any 
sensible avail. Nor would the moral result in such an event be 
of less moment than the sanitary. When it is considered how 
almost universal among tradespeople is the practice of adulteration, 
and how conventional is must people’s standard of morality, few 
persons questioning the propriety of anything which they see 
their fellows continually doing—how apt, too, is the habitual 
commission of any one species of dishonesty to prepare the way 
for kindred transgressions,—it will readily be understood how great 
a moral advance might be expected to follow a general cessation 
of the customs of sanding sugar and watering milk, of whitening 
bread with alum and colouring tea with copperas. 

A second recommendation of co-operative stores is the effect 
they are likely to have in superseding the hucksters’ shops, from 
which the bulk of the manufacturing population are fed and 
clothed. The excessive number of such shops would of itself be 
a sufficient reason for wishing that some of them should be got 
rid of, for, as has been lately remarked by the highest authority 
on all questions of economics— 

“Tt is the enormous multiplication of mere distributors who are not 
producers that really eats up the produce of labour, much more than 
the mere profits of capital, which in the great majority of cases are not 





* “Self-Help,” pp. 38, 39. 
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more than a reasonable equivalent for the industry which created the 
capital and the frugality which prevents it from being squandered. 
The direction in which the greatest improvement in social economy is 
to be looked for is in the suppression of the multitude of middlemen, who 
share among themselves so large a proportion of the produce of the 
country, while the services they render, although indispensable, might 
be better performed by a tenth part of their number,”* 

—by a central store with its half-dozen branches, for instance, 
rather than by an additional hundred of the small provision and 
clothing stalls, which, in a town like Rochdale, still meet the eye 
at every turn. But irrespectively of their excessive multiplication, 
“tally”-shops (which most of the shops in question are) have long 
been one of the curses of the manufacturing districts. ‘Those who 
deal regularly with them are furnished with “ strap-books” in which 
their purchases are entered, and which are balanced weekly or 
fortnightly, according to the period at which wages are paid in the 
neighbourhood, a balance being always suffered to remain on the 
wrong side of the account, in order that the shopkeepers may 
retain a hold upon their customers. Thus the latter are always 
in debt, and, as a natural consequence, are careless and wasteful, 
since for them to be sparing would be-more immediately for their 
creditors’ benefit than for their own. Co-operative stores are, how- 
ever, gradually putting an end to all this. They are drawing to 
themselves the supporters of the “tally”-shops, and they are 
doing so by previously encouraging in them the growth of fore- 
thought and thrift. They offer for sale, instead of poisonous 
trash and flimsy frippery, good wholesome food and good stout 
clothing, and they offer too a handsome premium to buyers; but 
none are permitted to buy who do not come with money in their 
hands, which none can habitually do without first getting, and 
afterwards keeping out of debt. This rigid enforcement of cash 
payments is just the sort of discipline required by those to whom 
it applies. Many a man with thirty or forty pounds in a store is 
ready to acknowledge that, before joining, he was for years together 
always in debt, and that what made him begin to economize was 
the desire of gaining uccess to the store. When persons, origi- 
nally so circumstanced, have once saved enough to enable them 
to pay off their shop debts and to become regular dealers at a 
co-operative store, material for further saving is supplied to them 
without any effort of their own. At the end of every quarter, if 
they have been pretty good customers, a present of perhaps twenty 
shillings is made in consideration of their having—not produced 
but consumed; and as, moreover, the largest consumers are 
those with the largest families, those who need most are also 
those who receive most: in Lancashire phrase, “ The more they 


* Mr. J. S. Mill in the “ Co-operator” for September, 1863. 
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eaten, the more they geten.”* By leaving untouched the first 
instalments of the money which thus comes to them, as it were, 
spontaneously, and letting them accumulate until they reach 
the sum of five pounds, they may in a year or two literally eat 
their way up to the rank of shareholder, when the donations 
made to them quarterly will, in consequence, be increased by one- 
third. If by that time a confirmed habit of saving has not been 
acquired, at any rate the necessity for forethought and thrift will 
be as strong as ever. No one without ready money can partici- 
pate in the benefits of a store, and no one can have ready money 
at his disposal without living within his means. 

We have thus indicated what appear to us to be the chief 
merits of co-operative stores, Another of their recommendations 
is, no doubt, the investment afforded by them for the sums which 
they may be the means of inducing working-men to save, but 
their possible as well as actual utility in that particular is, in our 
opinion, somewhat apt to be exaggerated. An advantageous field 
for small investments is, in truth, one of the greatest wants of our 
working classes, but it is one which co-operative stores can only 
very imperfectly supply. If“ husbandry” be not more “ an English 
virtue” in these days than it was a century and a half ago, when 
Defoet remarked that whereas an Englishman could but “ just 
live” on twenty shillings a week, a Dutchman with nine shillings 
would have everything “handsome about him, and leave his 
children in very good condition,” the deficiency may be 
accounted for without supposing any extraordinary propensity to 
self-indulgence to be inherent in our poorer countrymen. If the 
latter spend, in comparison with foreigners, an enormous portion 
of their earnings at the publichouse, they may not unwarrantably 
plead in excuse that they have less inducement to practise self- 
denial. Even though they should absolutely abjure beer and 
skittles, their petty earnings could not for a great length of time 
yield them any appreciable increase of income, and it could rarely 
be till towards the close of a life of privation that they would find 
themselves in possession of a hundred pounds. And what could 
they then do with that, for them, almost unattainable sum ? The 
acquisition of a bit of land, the great object of a continental 
labourer’'s ambition and economies, would in their case be 


next to an impossibility, and a solitary hundred pounds would 
have little chance in trade amidst the crowd of colossal capitals 
which: are daily more and more completely monopolizing the 
domain of commerce, If placed in a savings bank, which 
until lately would have been its best depository, the fifty 





.* Mr. Pitman, in “ Co-operator” for November last. 
Tt “Giving Alms no Charity.” 
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shillings of annual interest allowed upon it would be but 
a poor compensation for the previous long years of lenten 
abstinence. So paltry an annuity might not improbably be abso- 
lutely useless toits recipient. Instead of serving in any degree asa 
provision for his old age, its most likely effect would simply be to 
induce the parish officers to deduct just so much from the allow- 
ance which they would otherwise have made to him. The result 
of all his saving might to him be precisely the same as if he 
had never saved at all. No wonder that, perceiving these 
things, English labourers should not have been much in the 
habit of saving, but should have preferred enjoying themselves 
after their own fashion to the extent of their means, to 
stinting themselves for no other end than that of keeping down 
the poor-rates. That they should have made this choice is the 
reverse of a sign of improvidence, for a calm calculation of conse- 
quences might very naturally have led to it. 

Now, though co-operative stores are on the whole vast improve- 
ments upon savings banks, the difference between the two in the 
one respect which we are now considering is not very material. 
The store might allow twice as much interest as the bank, but 
in the first place five per cent. is no very magnificent reward for 
the extraordinary industry and frugality which a working man must 
have practised in order to amass the principal; and, in the second, 
even that rate is allowed only upon a limited sum. Asa general 
tule, five shares of one pound each is the minimum number 
which a member of an industrial trading society is required, and 
a hundred the maximum number which he is permitted, to hold— 
and five per cent. on five shares is only five shillings. It is 
true that in addition to such interest, a member may get perhaps 
twenty times as much under the name of bonus or drawback 
on purchases; but this he obtains not as shareholder, but as 
customer, and its amount is not at all affected by the value of 
his’ shares, which it does not therefore give him any motive to 
increase. If the aggregate capital (429,315l.) of all the co- 
operative stores in England and Wales be divided by 90,158, the 
number of partners, it will be found that the average proportion 
belonging to each of the latter is rather under 5/., showing that 
it is not usual for one individual to hold much more than the 
prescribed minimum number of shares. The instances alluded to 
above of persons holding as many as forty or fifty shares can be 
only exceptional. ‘Lhe majority of members evidently only leave 
their dividends to accumulate up to five pounds, and thencefor- 
ward draw them out as they accrue. Interest at five per cent. it 
seems is of itself scarcely a sufficient inducement to invest in a 
store, nor, even though it were, could it have more than a limited 
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effect, since no one is permitted to invest more than a hundred 
pounds.* 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the limitations to investment 
in co-operative stores are artificial and removable at pleasure ; that 
there is no reason why profits should be restricted to five per cent., 
or why new shares should not at any time be created in numbers 
sufficient to enable any member to hold as many as he pleased, or 
why the holder of the maximum number in one store should not 
acquire shares in another also. But this view of the question is 
only partially correct. We have ourselves suggested that the 
rate of profit should be not merely raised but doubled ; but the 
field for investment opened by co-operative stores has its bounds, 
and will not admit all who may be naturally desirous of entering, 
unless they be limited as to the amount of capital they bring with 
them. The quantity of business which any working men’s store 
can do cannot well exceed the demand for provisions, clothing, 
and other articles, of the industrial population within the sphere 
of its operation. If all the working men of the neighbourhood 
were partners in the store, the sellers would be equally numerous 
and identical with the buyers; each of them would as it were be 
dealing with himself, and no one could hold more than the very 
limited amount of stock required for that purpose, without pre- 
venting some of his associates from holding even so much. If then 
the majority of working men are to become, as it is most desirable 
they should, partners in co-operative stores, it can only be on 
condition that no one shall be permitted to invest more than 
others, nor consequently even so much as the maximum at pre- 
sent allowed. Whatever, therefore, be the utility of stores in 
other respects, and no one can rate it more highly than our- 
selves, they can assist little in bringing about that intimate 
alliance with capital which has been assumed to be the grand 
desideratum of labour. Resort must, it is evident, be had to some 
other machinery before any material progress can be made in con- 
verting labourers into capitalists. 

For the credit of co-operation, we must no longer delay to 
point out that “Co-operative Stores” isin so far a misnomer, that 
what are so designated have no connexion whatever with the 
most important of co-operative principles. Co-operation implies 
working together ; but partners in a working men’s store do not 
work—they only trade together. The circumstances of their 
having combined to form a store, and of their permitting pur- 
chasers to participate in profits, do not constitute co-operation. 
The same things in effect are done by those insurance companies 





* That is to say, by the rules of Co-operative Societies: the limit assigned 
by law is 2004. 
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which give bonuses to policy-holders, but which are, nevertheless, 
in the strictest sense of the word, joint-stock companies. Such, 
likewise, and as strictly, are industrial trading associations, which 
differ in no respect from other joint-stock companies, unless 
it be in the class of persons from which their members are drawn, 
and in the more than ordinary precautions with which their 
business is conducted. To constitute industrial co-operation—if 
’ by that newly-adopted term be indicated something possessing a 
new and distinctive feature—it is indispensable that labourers 
working together in concert shall either themselves have pro- 
vided the capital that maintains them at work, or, at least, that 
besides wages they shall receive also a share in the profits. Now 
the comparatively smal! number of employés in a co-operative, 
or, as we should prefer calling it, an associative store, may very 
possibly have provided no portion whatever of the capital, and 
cannot possibly have provided more than a very small portion ; 
and whatever may be paid to them in addition to wages, is received 
by them, not as labourers, but as shareholders or customers. It 
is only in what, for distinction’s sake, may be denominated co- 
operative workshops or factories, that the essential conditions of 
co-operation are really fulfilled ; and even of factories, there are 
many to which the distinguishing epithet has been incorrectly 
applied. In the corn-mill of the Rochdale Industrial Association, 
for instance, the labourers, as such, get nothing but ordinary 
wages ; and the case is the same in the cotton-mill of the Bacup 
Manufacturing Society ; and it has lately become so likewise in 
that of the corresponding Society at Rochdale. Still there are 
in this country some, and on the Continent several, industrial 
associations that have adopted the true co-operative system, the 
peculiarities of which will well repay investigation. The theory 
on which it is based is, that labourers may, by being permitted to 
participate in profits, be stimulated to such extra diligence and 
carefulness as will add more to profits than the share assigned to 
themselves will take away. If this hypothesis be correct, conse- 
quences are deducible from it of so beneficial a character, that 
co-operative factories by which those consequences should 
be brought about, would deserve to take rank above even 
associative stores. But whereas the excellence of the latter has 
already been placed beyond dispute by short but conclusive 
experience, the former are still on trial, and arguments and evi- 
dence concerning them must be carefully weighed before a verdict 
can be pronounced in their favour. 

At first sight, indeed, established as they are primarily for the 
sake of pecuniary profit, they might seem to be singularly ill- 
adapted to accomplish their object. Partners in a co-operative 
factory resemble those in an associative store in constituting, like 
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them ,a joint-stock company of working-men, but they have none 
of their peculiar advantages. They may, if they please, decline 
to take credit, but they cannot refuse to give it, if they wish either 
wholesale or retail dealers to take their goods: they do not 
possess in their own shareholders an adequate number of cus- 
tomers, but must compete for custom with active rivals, and 
cannot therefore afford to dispense with any of the usual arts of 
competition ; and no method which they can adopt of remune- 
rating superintendents and managers can ensure, on the part of 
those officers, all the desirable qualifications. In this last respect, 
a large manufacturing association appears to more than usual 
disadvantage as compared with individual enterprise: for manu- 
facturing is not like banking, or insurance, or miming, or railway 
management, or any other of the businesses to which joint-stock 
companies, for the most part, judiciously confine themselves. 
It partakes less of the character of routine, and is less susceptible 
of being carried on in accordance with fixed regulations. It 
requires that the state and prospects of the market should be 
carefully watched with a view to the timely contraction or ex- 
pansion of business. ‘To accommodate it to frequent changes of 
circumstances requires not only practised sagacity, but singleness 
of purpose, and promptitude of decision and of action, from those 
who have the direction of affairs: above all, when operations are 
on an extensive scale, unremitting vigilance is necessary to pre- 
vent the numerous hands engaged in toilsome or tedious tasks 
from shirking or slurring over their work. A master’s mind and 
& master’s eye may supply these requisites, but nothing short of 
the affection which a man feels for concerns exclusively his own 
can be expected to keep attention constantly on the alert; and 
unity of counsel is scarcely to be looked for in a multitudinous 
assemblage of equals, all of whom have a right to take part in 
all deliberations. Accordingly, in some important particulars, 
co-operative working associations will always be found more or 
less wanting; and to compensate for their deficiencies, the only 
special advantage belonging to them is the direct interest which 
every member takes in the general prosperity. This solitary set- 
off appears, however, to be amply sufficient. The interest of any 
one co-operator cannot, indeed, be anything like that of a solitary 
employer, but the conjunction of many units produces an aggre- 
gate of superintending power more efficacious than that of any 
single master. Every member knows that the amount of profit 
to be shared between himself and his companions will depend on 
the manner in which he and they do their work ; and even though 
this should not induce him to do his best himself, it will at least 
make him anxious that all the others should do theirs. Thus 
every one is watched by every one else. Every one has upon 
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him not one, but some hundreds of pairs ofeyes. Not that such 
Argus-like supervision is likely to be really required. Those who 
would have no scruple in defrauding a master with whom they 
have little community of feeling, and who would neglect his work 
as much as they dared, may yet be honest in their dealings with 
each other. Among men aiming at a common object, emulation 
and the desire of self-approval are generally more powerful than 
the love of idleness; and he must be a very mean-spirited fellow 
indeed who tries to escape from contributing his proper quota of 
exertion. At any rate, whether it be owing to the influence of 
selfish or of unselfish motives, the fact certainly seems to be that 
when profits are shared in judicious proportion with labourers, 
the increase in the efficiency and productiveness of labour is 
likely to be fully proportionate to the extra remuneration which 
the labourers receive. The most decisive proofs of this are those 
afforded by some of the “ associations ouvriéres” of Paris; but 
before speaking more particularly of these, we wish to cite some 
of the evidence, notwithstanding its somewhat less satisfactory 
character, obtainable nearer at hand. 

In Bridge-street, Manchester, is a house rented and occupied 
conjointly by two little communities,—one of six tailors, the other 
of nine hatters—distinct in their organization, but residing side 
by side in brotherly harmony. Our information regarding the 
former is only fragmentary, but it enables us to state that in the 
first half of last year, their capital being then 1731., their sales 
amounted to 495/., the wages divided amongst them to 1691., and 
their net profit to something less than 161. Taken by themselves, 
these figures might suggest too favourable a notion of the state 
of affairs, for the tailors have not work enough to keep them 
fully employed, and the most that can be said of them is that 
they have kept their heads well above water. Their average 
annual earnings are not much short of 50/. per head, but as 
yet they have never received any dividend beyond bare wages, 
whatever profit they may have made having apparently been 
applied to the augmentation of their capital. The hatters, although 
they also,have reason to complain of want of patronage, are doing 
better. Their capital, which when they started in 1851 was only 
381., is now (including the reserve fund) more than 600l., the 
difference having been made up entirely by appropriations from 
profits, which, in one instance within the last three years, were 
671, and in another 391.,in six months. During the twelvemonth 
ending with June last, however, in consequence of rates having 
doubled, and the price of raw materials having greatly risen, net 
profits were only 20/.; but more than 3001. were distributed as 
wages among the four members, who alone are regularly engaged in 
the business, and the three or four extra hands who are occasionally 
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taken on. All those employed, whether members or not, share 
rateably in proportion to their wages in any surplus profits re- 
maining after payment of interest at five per cent. on capital. 
What keeps back both hatters and tailors is want of custom, 
owing probably to the fact of their existence not being sufficiently 
known, but, as was observed to us by the foreman hatter,—a man 
evidently of no ordinary intelligence—they are well content to 
bide their time, in full assurance that what they require, though 
slow in coming, will come at last. If all the members of the 
Manchester co-operative stores would resolve to get their hats 
and coats from their brother co-operators in Bridge-street, the 
twin establishments then would soon assume an appearance which, 
besides being satisfactory in itself, might have an excellent effect 
in encouraging, by its example, the growth of the higher branch 
of co-operation. 

No more encouraging example, if it had but lasted, could be 
desired than that which was for a time afforded by the Rochdale 
co-operative cotton manufacturers. This society, one of the 
colonies thrown off by the Equitable Pioneers, started in 1854, 
with funds too limited to allow of their hiring more thun a single 
room, in which of course mechanical appliances could be only 
very partially used. An incentive was, however, applied to labour 
which more than made up for the deticiency of material aids. 
The operatives were given to understand that from the net profits 
realized, interest at five per cent. should first be paid on capital, 
and that the remainder should be divided rateably between capital 
and labour, the portion assigned to the latter being distributed 
among the workpeople in proportion to the wages they had 
severally earned. They consequently set to work with a will 
only to be expected from men working for themselves, and the 
interest they took in their business and the skill and care dis- 
played by them, produced in the very first season an abundant 
net return. This attracted many new members, by whose sub- 
scriptions the capital was raised to 50001. Part of an old mill 
was then hired and stocked with looms, and by the end of another 
year or two the accession of fresh subscribers and the accumula- 
tion of profits were such as to enable the society to purchase 4 
site for a new mill, and to place upon it, at a cost of 50,0001., a 
factory better built, better looking, and better arranged than any 
other in the town, and fitted up with steam-engines of 120-horse 
power, and with other machinery of the very best description. 
The co-operators were their own architects, purchased all the 
materials, and contracted for the building at so much a foot, and 
paid for everything in cash. Here, before the American civil 
war broke out, 300 operatives were employed, making, as we were 
informed on the spot, a profit of at least twenty per cent. per 
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annum, nor has the mill ever since been closed, even when the 
dearth of cotton was most severe. It was the last in Rochdale 
to resort to half-time, and the first to return to full time, and 
when we went over it a few months ago, we found all hands com- 
pletely occupied, though no longer on the same system, nor with 
such results as formerly. 

It is strange that anything should have induced the shareholders 
to swerve from the course taken by them when they first set out, 
after it had so clearly proved itself to be the right one. A majority 
of them, however, after a while began to regard the extra pay- 
ments made to the operatives under the name of bonuses on 
wages as a needless waste of money. They did not perceive that 
the fund from which those extra payments had been made would 
not have existed but for the extra efficiency to which industry 
had been stimulated by the prospect of obtaining them, and that 
the same fund, beside providing for the bonuses, provided also a 
surplus wherewith to swell the dividends on capital. It need not 
be supposed that it was mere greed of gain which blinded them 
to these considerations. The explanation given to us by some 
members of the dissentient minority was that the society were 
injured by excess of prosperity. The-large profits made by them 
at first attracted an accession of capital for which profitable em- 
ployment could not immediately be found, but which nevertheless 
became entitled to a share of the profit produced by funds more 
advantageously invested. The consequence was a decrease in the 
rate of dividend, which it was hoped might be obviated by divid- 
ing only among shareholders. We are further inclined to think, 
however, that the shareholders having begun by being too liberal, 
afterwards rushed into the opposite extreme. They had com- 
mitted a mistake in deducting only interest at five per cent. 
before sharing profits with their workpeople. Their object in 
entering into business may be presumed to have been to obtain 
the ordinary rate of profit, and supposing that ordinary rate to 
be ten per cent., they might in justice to themselves have begun 
by deducting that percentage. Unless co-operation could secure 
to them so much, there was little use in their becoming co-ope- 
rators. As to any surplus, however, beyond ten per cent., it was 
clearly for their interest to agree that a considerable part, or even if 
needs were, the whole should be distributed as bonuses among the 
mill hands, who without some such incentive could not be expected 
to exhibit the extra diligence and attention requisite to counter- 
balance the inherent defects of a joint-stock manufacturing com- 
pany, and to enable it to make even the ordinary rate of profit. 
But other counsels prevailed. After a somewhat prolonged 
struggle with a more far-seeing minority, a resolution that thence- 
forward all profits should belong exclusively to capital, was carried 
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by a sufficient majority cf votes. By this enactment the society 
ceased to be co-operative except in name. It has now descended to 
the condition of an ordinary joint-stock company, and is as such 
endeavouring, with what result remains to be seen, to carry on a 
branch of business for which such a company is peculiarly unfit. 

If this narrative suffices, as we think it does, to show that the 
co-operative principle is intrinsically sound and full of vigour, it 
must be admitted to show also that there are some serious 
obstacles to the proper application of the principle. It is to be 
hoped that the Rochdale Manufacturing Society may ere long 
discover that they have been killing the goose for the sake 
of the golden eggs, and may set about hatching a new bird 
before it is too late; but even though the expediency of 
sharing profits with labourers were admitted in the abstract, 
there would still be great difficulty in determining to what 
extent the participation should be carried. If, indeed, all the 
shareholders and none others were employed as workers, there 
would be no difficulty in the matter. If ten per cent., or what- 
ever else were the ordinary rate of profit, were first deducted 
from the net returns, and the remainder were divided rateably 
among the members in proportion to their several earnings, there 
could be little room for dissatisfaction. Capital, having received its 


established due, would then be less disposed to grudge to labour 
extra recompense for extra service, and capitalists and labourers, 
being the same individuals, would perceive that whatever were 
sacrificed by them in the one capacity might be recovered in the 
other. But of the <r conditions one could not be enforced at 


all, nor the other without materially contracting the scope and use- 
fulness of the undertaking. The funds of an association of 
working men cannot possibly at the outset be sufficient to afford 
full occupation to all the members; yet provided individual 
members be permitted to increase their investments ad libitum, 
the capital may eventually become so large as to require for its 
profitable employment many more hands than the association can 
supply, and if non-members cannot then be taken on, part of the 
capital must remain idle, and the extension of business must be 
arrested. Since then it is practically impossible that in a 
flourishing society the two bodies of employers and employed 
should continue identical, a partition of profits between the two 
will seem to require some sacrifice from the former, and to 
demonstrate to their satisfaction how much the sacrificeshould be 
must always be a matter of some difficulty. The question, how- 
ever, would be greatly simplified if profit on capital at the 
ordinary rate were deducted before the partition was made, for 
“the owners of the capital would then have obtained that for which 
‘they entered into business, and that, too, which they probably 
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could not have obtained without offering some extraordinary 
encouragement to the workpeople. To ensure a continuance of 
profit at the ordinary rate, it would evidently, if necessary, be well 
worth their while to make over to the workers all profits in excess 
of the ordinary rate. Whether it would be necessary to give up 
so much would depend upon the amount of the surplus, and on 
whether less than the whole might not serve as a sufficient 
stimulus to industry; but these are points which would vary with 
circumstances, and would require corresponding changes of 
arrangements. There need be no fear that means of making 
liberal arrangements would often be wanting. We have before us 
a paper, prepared with much care, by Mr. Max Kyllmann, a 
German gentleman resident at Manchester, who has made co-ope- 
rative societies his study, and is intimately acquainted with their 
working both here and abroad. It exhibits in a tabular form a 
number of interesting particulars relative to fourteen “ associa- 
tions ouvriéres” of Paris. Most of these have been several years 
in existence, one dating from 1884, and all the rest, except one 
founded in 1858, having been established in or before 1850. 
Their occupations are severally those of jewellers, chair makers, 
masons, tanners, turners, filemakers, last makers, spectacle makers, 
locksmiths, carriage-frame makers, and house painters. At the 
end of 1862 the total number of members was 340, and the 
number of hired workmen employed by and working with them 
618. In eight of the fourteen societies wages are paid by the 
piece: in the others by the day according to capacity, the earnings 
of individuals ranging apparently from 48l. or 501. to 601. per 
annum. In all, in addition to wages, the workmen get a larger or 
smaller share of the profits. In some cases all the profits are 
divided amongst them in the ratio of their wages, and in others 
three-sevenths or six or nine-tenths are similarly distributed. 
Three societies divide equally among the workers without refer- 
ence to wages; one divides in proportion to capital and wages 
added together ; and one, in which none but members are em- 
ployed, on capital only. The aggregate amount of capital of all 
the fourteen is 36,122l., with which the amount of business done 
in the last year recorded was 106,678I., and on which the profit 
realized during the same period was 82981.; or very nearly 23 per 
cent. If from this last amount 3612I. had been taken as profit 
at ten per cent. on share capital, there would still have remained 
46861. available for distribution among labourers. With funds 
like these at their disposal, there would be little hesitation on the 
part of co-operative societies in granting corresponding bonuses 
on wages if the theory of co-operation were generally understood 
by co-operators themselves. The latter may be pretty sure that 
whatever profits are realized by them in excess of the ordinary 
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rate are mainly due to the extra efficiency to which labour has 
been stimulated by the prospect of extra remuneration. They 
can well afford, therefore, to expend a considerable portion of their 
extra profits in maintaining unabated the extra care and industry 
that have created them. 

But it is not only by shortsighted parsimony on the part of 
the owners of capital that the progress of co-operation may be 
impeded. Other obstructions may be apprehended from jealousies 
and dissensions among the workpeople, causes for which may 
easily arise. By what method, for instance, can the proportion 
of profits assigned to labour be so divided that no one shall 
receive either more or less than his due? Apparently, the fairest 
plan would be the one actually in use., viz., that of dividing in 
the ratio of wages; but may not this tend to aggravate the dis- 
content natural to those in receipt of the lower rates of wages ? 
Hired servants of a master, supreme within his own sphere, must 
accept, without murmuring, the tasks he assigns to them, for they 
can scarcely dispute his right to judge for himself how his work 
shall be distributed. But members of an association which all 
have joined on equal terms, may not be so submissive to the 
decrees of one of their own peers, and will be very apt to accuse 
the manager of favouritism, and to take themselves off in dis- 
gust, if a worse-paid description of work be allotted to them 
than to others whom they consider no abler than themselves. 
Possibly, there may always be some little risk of this kind, but 
there are two reasons why there is never likely to be much. 
For, firstly, as the manager's incomings, like those of every other 
member, depend upon the productiveness of the labour under his 
direction, he is interested in selecting for every man the kind of 
work for which that man is best fitted ; and, secondly, the mem- 
bers collectively are interested in seeing that he does so. In 
general, he will honestly try to put the right men in the right 
places, and if, by mistake or otherwise, he should fail in this part 
of his duty, the parties aggrieved will certainly not fail to appeal 
to their fellows, who, being well acquainted with each other's 
characters and abilities, will be able to decide at once whether 
any one has been unjustly treated, and if so, will, for their own 
sakes as well us his, insist on his having redress. If, on the 
other hand, a complainant cannot persuade his companions to 
accept his estimate of himself, he may be induced to suspect that 
he has overrated his value, and to acquiesce in a sentence con- 
firmed by the general voice. 

Still, it must be owned that, to be able to submit in this 
manner implies a strong sense of the necessity for subordination, 
and, in truth, there can be no hope of permanence for co-operative 
associations without the exhibition, by the members generally, of 
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an amount of submission and modesty in self-assertion, as well 
as of rectitude and zeal, which, it has been objected, “ although 
“not, perhaps, rarer among the working classes than among 
“other ranks, is rare everywhere.”* To us, however, the very 
fact that co-operative societies cannot endure, except on this 
condition, instead of an objection, appears to be a special recom- 
mendation—instead of a cause of weakness, we regard it as a 
source of strength. For the law concerning the adaptation of 
supply to demand holds good in morals as weil as in economics, 
to this extent, at least, that when an object, which large bodies 
of men have greatly at heart, cannot be accomplished without 
the presence of certain virtues, those virtues will generally be 
forthcoming. If there is honour even among thieves, because, 
unless rogues were true to each other, there could be little 
successful roguery, there will surely be no lack among co- 
operators of the loyalty and mutual faith, without which the 
ends of co-operation cannot be attained. If, indeed, co-operation 
preached a doctrine of extraordinary self-devotion ; if its votaries 
were required habitually to forego their own wants and wishes 
for the general good, some radical change in human nature might 
also be requisite to allow of its contirtuing long in vogue. But 
its precepts are really no such self-denying ordinances. For 
every sacrifice exacted by it, abundant requital is promised. If 
co-operators are exhorted to exercise patience and diligence, to 
subordinate their separate opinions to the general will, and to do 
their duty in the stations allotted to them, the inducement held 
out to each individual is not so much the good of others in 
common with himself, as his own exclusive advantage. His 
indolence and negligence might scarcely, of themselves, very 
perceptibly affect the association’s aggregate gains, but they 
may very materially diminish his share of them, for every man’s 
share is in proportion to the wages he receives; and in a society 
in which every man’s eye is upon every man, all work must par- 
take of the nature of piece-work, and no one would be permitted 
to continue in the receipt of wages which he was seen not to 
be fairly earning. 

As then co-operators have a direct interest in showing them- 
selves modest, just, and honest in their dealings with each other, 
and as, indeed, they can scarcely continue co-operators except 
upon that condition, it may be hoped that they will, by dint of 
practice, if not otherwise, acquire habits of the virtues so essential 
to their existence; and virtue can scarcely have a better foster- 
mother than habit. Moreover, whatever vice is found to be 
inconsistent with the well-being of any community is sure to be 
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held by it in peculiar detestation, while the opposite excellence is 
held in corresponding honour, and the feelings thus engendered 
will not be confined to the intercourse of members with each 
other, but will affect, likewise, their commerce with the external 
world. Conscientiousness, then, in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word, may be expected to obtain a high place in 
the estimation of co-operators, while unconscionableness of every 
sort incurs their especial odium. As co-operation spreads, it 
may be expected to introduce, in continually increasing quantities 
among the working classes, a moral leaven, which, diffusing itself 
upward and downward and all around, may ultimately leaven 
the whole lump. Already the good work has been perceptibly 
begun by Co-operative Stores, and Co-operative Factories are 
admirably adapted to further its progress. 

But we are anticipating. The subject before us is one in which 
economical considerations may fairly take precedence even of 
moral, and we ought perhaps to have begun by inquiring how 
co-operation can elevate the social position, rather than how it 
can improve the characters of working men. What the latter are 
most apt to find fault with in existing social arrangements is, their 
frequent inability to obtain what they call a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day's work—the excessive difference which, in the division of 
the produce of labour, is often observable between the shares of 
the employers and the employed. Their notion of fairness is, no 
doubt, a little exaggerated ; for, as we have endeavoured to show, 
it is only in very exceptional circumstances that they fail to 
obtain in exchange for their labour quite as much as it is 
commercially worth, and quite as much, therefore, as they are 
really entitled to. Still, it is not the less to be regretted 
that they should sometimes be entitled to and should obtain so 
little ; and the peculiar praise of genuine co-operation is that, so 
far as it extends, it removes all ground and pretext for dissatis- 
faction on that score. As a rule, individual co-operators engaged 
in the service of their association do actually receive for their 
own use nearly the whole net proceeds of their industry, and, 
provided they have contributed their full numerical proportion of 
capital, they may obtain the whole without abatement. Whoever, 
therefore, can scrape together the sum required to procure him 
employment by a co-operative working society, may receive in 
profits and wages together much more than it would otherwise 
be possible for him to obtain. He will possess, too, a means of 
profitably employing whatever further sum he may at any time 
thereafter be able to save, for in the facilities which it affords for 
that purpose, a co-operative factory has a marked superiority over 
a co-operative store. The field for investment opened by the 
latter cannot be much more than commensurate with the demand 
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for food and other articles by the poorer classes of the neighbour- 
hood; but there are practically no bounds to the extension of 
which a co-operative manufacturing business is susceptible. 
Provided it can once make good its footing by the side of 
individual enterprise, there is no reason why it should ever be 
distanced in the race of competition, or should not keep pace with 
its rival in every subsequent advance. As population and capital 
increase, and as the augmented wants of the one afford additional 
scope for the advantageous employment of the other, conglo- 
merates, composed of a number of small capitals, will be quite as 
well able to avail themselves of the new opportunities as masses 
of more uniform consistence. Any one who can carry to a 
co-operative factory funds sufficient for the occupation of one 
additional labourer, may, if he pleases, become a full participator 
in co-operative advantages, and these are so inviting that even 
the best paid servants of individual masters may think that they 
would gain by taking corresponding service under a co-operative 
society, and may only consent to remain where they are until 
they have saved money enough to enable them to make the 
change. Thus the workshops and factories of individual pro- 
prietors might become, as it were, preparatory schools for candi- 
dates seeking to qualify themselves for better occupation elsewhere, 
unless, indeed, individual employers, in order to prevent the 
desertion of their best men, should so far adopt the co-operative 
principle as to agree to distribute among their workpeople a 
certain proportion of all profit in excess of a certain rate. This 
experiment has been tried with notable results in the well-known 
case of M. Leclaire, the house painter of Paris, whose workmen 
appear, on an average, to have received, in consequence, about 
121. yearly per head in addition to wages, but whose willing 
testimony we nevertheless have that, whereas previously to adopt- 
ing the system of participation, he could never get out of his 
men more than two-thirds of the work they were capable of, the sub- 
sequent increase in the produce of their labour more than made 
up to him for the extra recompense he allowed them. If M. 
Leclaire’s example should ever be generally imitated—if the 
success of co-operation within its own more immediate sphere 
should ever be so complete as to lead to this further modifi- 
cation of the mutual relations of employers and employed, a new 
era will have commenced, in which, to use the words of Mr. Mill, 
will be effected the “nearest approach to social justice, and 
the most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs for the general 
good which it is possible to foresee.” An alliance on something 
like equal terms will then everywhere exist between labour and 
capital. A certain proportion of labourers will be their own 
masters, occupying a position to which the rest may look up with 
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hope, while the larger proportion, who will doubtless always be 
found in the service of others, instead of regarding their em- 
ployers as natural antagonists, will be united with them in a 
common cause by identity of interest. Masters, as well as men, 
would find their account in such a state of things. Even pecu- 
niarily they would derive some gain, since as analogous experience 
shows, the increased amount and value of the work done for them 
would more than compensate for the increased price paid for it; 
but a gain which the better class of masters would more highly 
appreciate would be the improvement of feeling between them- 
selves and their men—an improvement, too, arising from a cause 
which would render strikes almost impossible. 

To the labourers the most palpable advantage would be the 
general augmentation of their earnings. But whence, it may be 
asked, could this augmentation be derived? How can those who 
have the disposal of the wages fund give out of it to some 
persons more than before, without being obliged to give less to 
others? By what possible means can the average of wages be 
raised above the point determined by the ratio between population 
and capital? The best answer to these questions will be a simple 
restatement of the first postulate of co-operation—viz., that 
labour may be stimulated to increased efficiency by the prospect 
of a proportionate reward. Co-operators are warned beforehand 
that if they desire to obtain bonuses in addition to ordinary 
wages, they must make an addition to the previous wages fund. 
If this be duly considered, it will be seen that there is no ground 
for the apprehension expressed by Mr. Plummer, that the more 
the number of co-operative manufacturing associations increases, 
the greater will be the competition between them, and the more 
severely will the system of bonuses increase the cost of production.* 
Associations founded on the true co-operative principle cannot 
give bonuses to labour except from a fund created by the extra 
exertions of the labourers. Their undue multiplication, therefore, 
would have the effect of diminishing—not of increasing—the rate 
of bonus, and thus the evil would correct itself. 

On the truth or fallacy of the postulate just referred to mainly 
depends the future of co-operation. If this fundamental propo- 
sition be unsound, the whole theory must fallto the ground. If, 
on the other hand, it be just, there are no obstacles to the fullest 
realization of the brilliant anticipations founded upon it which 
need be regarded as insuperable, none which the growth of good 
feeling and intelligence among the working classes may not 
eventually overcome. But not the smallest among the many merits 
of industrial associations is their value as educational agents, and 





* “Companion to the Almanac for 1862,” pp. 78, 79. 
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the more they are examined under that aspect, the better fitted 
will they appear to promote that very progress, moral and 
intellectual, which, always on the supposition that their basis 
is sound, is the one other thing needful for their indefinite 
development. 

In our account of the Equitable Pioneers, mention was made 
of a separate fund, consisting of two and a half per cent. of the 
entire net profits. This money is appropriated chiefly to the 
maintenance of a library and a reading-room in the upper story 
of the society’s principal warehouse, the one containing about 
six thousand volumes in all departments of literature, and also 
a pair of large globes and a telescope and microscope, and the 
other kept constantly supplied with metropolitan and provincial 
newspapers, and with most of the beSt magazines and reviews. 
Here may frequently be seen as many as fifty readers at a time 
chuckling over Thackeray or Dickens, musing over Wordsworth 
or Tennyson, intent on the glowing pictures of Macaulay or the 
quaint fascinations of Carlyle, or deep in the study of “Some of 
the Applications of Political Economy to Social Philosophy” of 
John Stuart Mill and his disciples. Here, too, the members are 
in the habit of congregating after working hours for friendly 
chat, and here are still held some of their more formal meet- 
ings, although, when a general assembly is convened, the Public 
Hall of Rochdale is now usually hired for the occasion, no one 
of the Society's own apartments any longer sufficing for a con- 
stituency increased in number to. between three and four 
thousand. At these gatherings it is ordained, in the words of 
a memorable and time-honoured resolution, that “every member 
shall have full liberty to speak his sentiments on all subjects, 
if brought forward at a proper time and in a proper manner,” 
all subjects being further declared to be “legitimate when pro- 
petly proposed.” Accordingly, whatever is uppermost in men’s 
thoughts is freely brought forward, and specially the state and 
prospects of their own affairs, questions connected with the past 
and future management of which often give rise to animated, 
though never to acrimonious debate. Observations and re- 
flections are compared, lessons learnt from books are illustrated 
and tested by the results of experience, and opiniative angularities 
and crudities are rubbed and moulded into shape by mutual 
friction. There used to be also, and, we believe, is still, an 
annual dinner, and there are occasional tea-parties, at which 
temperate feasting is combined with reasoning, and flowing cups 
help to open the heart as well as to invigorate the brain. Nor 
are these usages confined to Rochdale. Industrial Associations 
all over the kingdom, taking pattern from the Pioneers, hold 
deliberative and legislative assemblies, and, as soon as they can 
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afford it, establish libraries and reading-rooms, and indulge in 
modest periodical festivities. How much all this tends to cherish 
good fellowship and to elicit public spirit may be estimated from 
the fact that, although the Rochdale pioneers have always had 
arbitrators appointed to settle disputes between members, no 
single case has ever, in the course of twenty years, been brought 
before their tribunal ; and whoever wishes to know how much it 
has tended, also, to diffuse juster views on those speculative 
points on which the working classes are most liable to error, 
cannot do better than look into some of the more recent numbers 
of the “ Co-operator,” a penny monthly paper, designed to record 
and promote the progress of Industrial Associations, and of which 
the contents are, for the most part, contributions by working men, 
Perfect freedom of discussion is permitted in its pages, in which 
many sufficiently wild doctrines have at times been broached ; 
but if the manifesto of the Trades’ Unionist, or even of the 
Communist— 
of him who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings, 


may be found there occasionally, there, too, close beside, or 
following hard upon, will commonly be seen a well-considered 


counter argument, calmly and judiciously discriminating between 
the natural rights of labour and its not unnatural cravings. 
The temper in which this and cognate subjects are now discussed 
by the literary representatives of the élite of the industrial com- 
munity, indicates a very remarkable advance on the part of a 
large section of the latter in that department of political science 
with which they and their brethren are most immediately con- 
cerned. ‘The lessons they have learnt are all the more deeply 
impressed for having been, to a great extent, self-taught. Per- 
sonal experience has been their best instructor. Having them- 
selves become capitalists, and having set up in business, though 
but in a fractional capacity, for themselves, they have not failed 
to discover that capital has its rights as well as its duties ; that 
the rate of wages cannot be arbitrarily settled in conformity with 
any abstract notions of the fitness of things; and that as hands 
are of little use without heads, the few by whom manual opera- 
tions are directed may possibly be entitled to a higher rate of 
remuneration than the many by whom they are actually performed. 

If our deduction from these data be just, most of the ninety 
thousand persons who, according to the last return, are at present 
partners in Associative Stores, may be assumed to be receiving 
the practical training requisite to qualify them to take a new step 
in social dynamics, and to advance from the comparative 
quiescence of simple Association to the earnest activity of genuine 
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Co-operation. In proportion as they become qualified, many of 
them will doubtless enter upon a course holding out so fair a 
prospect of extraordinary advantage. Many formidable obstacles 
will be met with on the way, and probably, too, many disheartening 
disappointments and temporary failures ; but if, as we have endea- 
voured, and we trust not altogether unsuccessfully, to prove, the 
co-operative principle be intrinsically sound, it will not lead its 
persevering followers finally astray. Well-wishers of the working 
classes must, however, be content to leave them to apply the 
principle in their own way. It is because, in the matter of 
association, they have hitherto been left pretty much to them- 
selves, that they have already done so well. It was because they 
expected no help from others, that they were led to help them- 
selves, and that the self-control and force of character were 
developed in them, without which it would have been impossible 
for them to reach or to maintain a position of independence. 
What has happened once will, in corresponding circumstances, 
happen again. The same necessity which has already called 
forth to a certain extent the moral prerequisites of successful 
co-operation, will, no doubt, as demand for them increases, cause 
them to be supplied in increasing quantities. Nor for those pre- 
requisites can any extraneous substitute be found. If the con- 
dition of working men is to be generally and permanently raised, 
they must themselves provide the means of their own elevation. 
The utmost that the Legislature or any other outsiders can do to 
assist them is to remove from their path any artificial barrier 
which bad legislation may have placed there, and to offer, as we 
have ventured to do, a few hints as to precautions to be taken, 
and dangers to be avoided. 

Our object has been less to sketch the history than to exhibit 
the principles of co-operation, and for such statements of facts 
as appeared necessary to illustrate our views, we have generally 
preferred drawing on English experience. We should have been 
glad, however, if space had permitted, to give some account of 
the remarkable progress which co-operation has made and is 
making in Germany under the able guidance of M. Schulze- 
Delitzch. A report on the subject by Professor Huber of Berlin 
will be found in the Social Science Papers of 1862, and another 
very interesting paper regarding it, by Mr. Kyllmann, was read at 
the recent Social Science Congress at Edinburgh. 
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A Plea for the Abolition of Tests in the University of Oxford. 
By Gotpwin SmitH. Oxford: 1864. © 


E shall make no apology for shortly discussing the advisa- 
bility of removing those religious tests at Oxford which 
virtually exclude all but members of the Church of England from 
the full enjoyment of the many privileges of the University. The 
subject is becoming one of national importance, and will doubt- 
less, before long, attract to itself a considerable share of national 
attention. The mere abolition of tests no doubt only forms a 
part—not, perhaps, the most essential part—of a much larger 
measure of academical reform, the outlines of which are already 
rising into view.* But, besides the fact that no large measure of 
reform can be conceived at all without the abolition of tests as 
an integral part of it, there is this further difference between the 
part and the whole, that a general reform cannot be expected to 
come without a long, ample, perhaps tedious, discussion of rival 
schemes—a protracted, painful inquiry as to the feasibility of 
various methods—for reform means here reconstruction in great 
part—with the difficulties of the whole subject aggravated tenfold 
by the heats of party and religious animosity. Now the abolition 
of tests is simply a measure of relief. It is only unloosing 4 
galling chain. This ground alone would determine us to limit 
ourselves to the smaller inquiry. 
The law at present requires that all persons proceeding to the 
degree of Master of Arts shall subscribe to the Thirty-nine 





* With reference to University Reform, we cannot help calling attention to 
an able letter which appeared inthe Spectator, Feb. 6, signed “ AcaDEMICUS.” 
The writer considers that the evils of the present system may be divided under 
three heads—College Monopoly, Religious Monopoly, and the practical 
Monopoly of Classical Studies, inasmuch as they receive an altogether dis- 
sane share of the student’s attention. These monopolies well abolisked, 

e “would increase the influence of the University, and diminish that of the 


Colleges ;” he would create a sub-professoriate of able men, who, by reason of 
adequate remuneration, with no restriction as regards marriage, would select 
the University, and public instruction in it, as their sphere for life. The sine- 
cure Headships at present absorb 30,000/. a-year. These “AcaDEMICUS” 
would abolish, and apply the funds to some useful purpose, ¢.g., endowing the 
sub-professorships, 
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Articles, and the Three Articles of the Thirty-Sixth Canon. The 
test is usually offered in the following form :— 


“T do willingly and from my heart subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and to the Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon, and to all things 
that are contained in them.” 


The Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon are— 


“1. That the Queen’s Majesty, under God, is the only Supreme 
Governor of this Realm, and of all other Her Highness’s dominions 
and countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes 
as temporal: and that no foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within Her Majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“2. That the Book of Common Prayer and of ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary to the Word 
of God, and that it may lawfully so be used, and that he himself will 
use the form in the said book prescribed in public prayer and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and none other. 

“3. That he alloweth the book of Articles of Religion agreed upon 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces and the whole 
Clergy in the Convocation holden at London, in the year of our Lord 
1562, and that he acknowledgeth all and every the Articles therein 
contained, being in number Thirty-nine, besides the ratification, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God.” 


If any man, from conscientious grounds, refuse to take this 
test, the consequences are as follows :— 

1}. He cannot hold a Fellowship. 

2. He is excluded trom Convocation, that is, the governing 
body of the University. 

3. He cannot open a private hall for the reception of students. 

Against a system that inflicts these disabilities for conscience’ 
sake, its opponents allege that— 

1, It is immoral. 

2. It is useless. 

' 8. It is injurious to the University and to the country at 
arge. 

It is immoral, because it tempts men, by the offer of worldly 
advantage—e.g., Fellowships, Headships—to neglect or stifle 
the voice of conscience. It is useless, because it has utterly 
failed in the effect it was intended to produce—viz., unanimity. 
Unanimity in the Church or the University is not nearer, but 
farther off than ever it was, after three hundred years of tests. 
It is injurious, because it excludes conscientious Dissenters from 
the University; but admits them if they be not conscientious. 
It excludes the thoughtful and scrupulous, if they do not happen 
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to think the Articles and Prayer-Book the perfection of truth and 
wisdom ; but it admits the careless and lax, even though they 
never thought about them at all. 

Such are the evils—most inadequately here set forth—which 
attend the infliction of these tests on persons taking the degree 
of M.A. They afflict individuals, and they injure the University ; 
and even then they do not effect what their contrivers intended 
—viz., unanimity in religious faith. But their sinister influence 
does not stop even here. They are the means—the visible, 
the tangible means—by which Oxford is kept in a perpetual 
state of bitterness and strife. They are at once fuel and 
bellows to the odium Theologicum. They are the armoury from 
which either of the two great parties in the Church takes its 
missiles wherewith to assail opponents. Each party in turn has 
the dismal glee of placing its adversaries on this Procrustean bed 
and of admiringly contemplating their agonies. It would almost 
seem that the pleasure of vexing enemies were more than an 
equivalent for personal sufferings. During the controversy of 
the “ Tracts for the Times,” the High Churchman was on the 
orthodox gridiron. Carefully and tenderly was he turned on the 
heated bars, till in several instances he could endure it no longer, 
and preferred to jump right into the fire of Popery. But during 
the Gorham controversy his sufferings were avenged, or, rather, 
his compensating joys had come; and it was not his fault if his 
Low Church tormentor did not get a new insight into the value 
of “the Formularies.” And now these secular foes, scathed and 
scored as they are by reciprocal injuries, have coalesced with 
spasmodic energy to thrust their Broad Church brother “ into the 
place of torment.” Yet we are told that these are articles of 

eace. Can any one, not blinded by faction, suppose for a mo- 
ment that the result is otherwise than most injurious to the 
interests of true religion and sound learning. It will not do to 
say that a holy zeal for Divine truth cannot stop to consider the 
maxims of cold, worldly prudence ; that we are told that offences 
shall come, but woe to them by whom they come. It must be 
impressed on the puny persecutors of the present age that perse- 
cution is nothing unless it be thorough. That to vex, vilify, and 
irritate opponents will never convert them, will never extinguish 
them. If you have power to burn the bodies of all whose opinions 
you dislike, your denunciation of their tenets will doubtlessly have 
a practical effect of no common kind. If you are able to inflict 
social ostracism or infamy as a penalty for holding certain views, 
you will—as, in fact, English society has done till quite lately— 
suppress at least ostensible opposition to you. But when parties 
are not unfairly matched, as they have been at Oxford, to keep 
up a perpetual wrangle without a hope of ultimate success, to 
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continue pelting adversaries. with abuse whom you cannot expect 
to conquer or kill, is not only a most unprofitable waste of time, 
but is a course tending to nourish and propagate some of the 
very worst passions in human nature. And for enticing men into 
this course, and, consequently, for the exhibition of very evil 
passions, the subscription of tests is not a little, but very greatly 
to blame. 

When the formularies were imposed on the nation by Queen 
Elizabeth and her Ministers, these tests had a meaning. The 
object of the Government being Conformity, the tests were one 
means among many of discovering Nonconformity. When Non- 
conformity was manifest, the Tudor sovereigns had never any 
difficulty in knowing what to do with it. Fines, imprisonment, 
death, were resorted to with unflinching consistency. It was a 
glorious time, doubtless, for those who happened to be on the 
right side. But in these modern days tests have lost the sting as 
of scorpions which once lurked in them. ‘They can only irritate 
like gnats, or even less noble insects. It is always competent to 
the opponents of a clerical member of the University suspected of 
heterodoxy, to call down upon him one, at least, of the plagues of 
Egypt. Is this such a boon that it cannot be given up? Will 
the Church really be undone if the power of inflicting minute, 
but constant pain be abolished? Will the Gospel of Peace per- 
ceptibly lose its attractive beauty when a fertile source of ill-will 
has ceased ? Will that “ new commandment, to love one another,” 
be more often neglected or infringed when a potent instrument to 
plague one another shall be broken? Most deliberately, we 
reply in the negative to these questions. 

We would wish to recur for a moment to the three charges 
stated above as brought against tests. And first, that they 
are immoral. Professor Goldwin Smith has put the matter 
with a force and clearness which cannot be excelled. He 
says :— 

“Tn truth, who can look the present system fairly in the face without 
seeing at once that it is immoral P A man presents himself to receive 
the final reward of his industry as a student, a reward in which the 
friends who have supported him at the University have an interest as 
well as himself, and the renunciation of which involves not merely the 
direct loss of the degree or fellowship, but the fatal stamp of social 
nonconformity and of an eccentric mind. You contemplate the possi- 
bility of his being unwilling to subscribe to such a mass of doctrine as 
the Thirty-nine Articles, either from a doubt as to its being unmixed 
truth, or simply because he feels it his duty to God to keep his conscience 
free: otherwise there would be no need of tests at all. Yet you call 
upon him to subscribe as the condition of his receiving the reward. 
Do you not hereby wilfully and deliberately tempt him, by the bribe 
of worldly advantages, and the threat of worldly degradation, to lie 

(Vol. LXXXI. No. CLX.]—New Szzizs, Vol. XXV.No.1l. DD 
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to God and to his own soul? Such a system may serve the political 
interests of an Establishment, but is it possible that it can serve the 
spiritual interests of the Christian Church ? Can it long stand before 
the awakened moral sense of mankind? If we were not made callous 
by official custom and party casuistry, should we fail to perceive that 
no imaginable sin against the God of Truth can be greater or more 
deadly than that of deliberately corrupting the spirit of truth in a 
young heart ?” 


Unless human nature be perfect, the temptation here described 
must often take effect and defeat conscience. The result must 
be, both to those who succumb to the temptation and to those 
who witness the fall, demoralizing in no slight degree. At a 
critical period of life when the character is forming and acquiring 
the mould it will ever afterwards retain, young men see bribes to 
slight conscience offered and accepted. It is of no avail to say 
that such as yield to this would yield to any other seduction that 
offered, that such a want of principle cannot be guarded against, 
that no temptation is intended, and that if young men neglect 
the voice of conscience it is very lamentable but cannot be helped. 
You have no right to multiply stumbling-blocks for men’s 
weakness ; you have no right to put a strain on the virtue of men 
which you have reason to know will be too much for them, still 
less have you a right to do this with young men; least of all have 
you a right to do this with young men committed to you as 
teachers and masters. What would be said of an instructor who 
should permit temptations to profligacy or gambling to be con- 
stantly and persuasively paraded before the eyes of his pupils? 
Would it be accepted as a sufficient answer for him to say, “ Ah! 
if they are so weak as to yield to these allurements, u:ey are sure 
to fall sooner or later; such weakness is very depioranie. It is 
as far as possible from my wish. If my pupils go astray, <i grieves 
me; but I cannot help it.” Would he not be told— It ‘s vour 
business to see that they do not go astray. What else are vou 
there for?” But this supposed case does not do justice to the 
actual one of the University. It is Alma Mater herself who is 
the seducer; it is she who displays the .glittering prize of 
weakness and sin; it is she who says to her little ones, “ Stick 
to conscience, if you are such fools; but see what I have 
got for you if you have too much sense to strain at a gnat or 
two.” 

It is certainly a fact worthy of notice, that hundreds of 
honourable, worthy men are now ready to take tests and 
subscribe to Articles in which their belief is infinitesimally 
small, Had the same tests been offered to their fathers a couple 
of hundred years ago, most assuredly they would rather have walked 
to the stake or the gibbet than take them if they had believed 
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them as little as many do now. Whyis this? Are modern men 
unblushing perjurers as compared with their ancestors? We do 
not think that is the explanation. The matter stands thus, 
we apprehend. These tests, these barriers, these drawbridges, to 
stop and challenge men on life’s journey, are only respected and 
taken into account when all agree to consider them of importance 
—when the ideas and doctrines contained in them are the subjects 
of enthusiastic hatred or veneration. It is evident to all that 
these ideas and doctrines have lost not a little of their importance 
with the world at large, whether as objects of love or hatred. 
Those who believe them do not assert them as their fathers once 
did ; those who do not believe them are apt to forget almost their 
existence. Still, they are there—the old toll-gate is still on the 
highway—still has to be passed through, if you do not wish to 
strike across country. But the world is less particular than it 
used to be, or rather, is particular on different points. Going 
through the gate does not mean what it once did. See, hundreds 
are going through, and they hardly seem aware of it. But what 
use is the toll-gate then? It is difficult to say. 

That these reflections are constantly made is manifest. Dean 
Stanley says, “The subscription required is probably not con- 
strued literally by any single person who makes or receives it. 
A large number of those who make it look upon it as an act of 
humiliation, only to be justified by what they regard as sophistical 
casuistry. If it does not exclude more, this is because it is 
regarded as a mere form which ought not to exclude any one.’* 
This is a true statement, beyond all question. During the long 
lethargy of the national mind with regard to religion and philo- 
sophy, such a state of things could easily exist. But is it so 
likely to continue, now that the public conscience is beginning 
to stir itself? Is it not probable men will say, ‘ We refuse to 
be humiliated ; we will not resort to sophistical casuistry merely 
to please certain solemn personages, for whom, on the whole, 
our respect is moderate ?”’ The solemn personages plead their 
own tender consciences and “the interests of the Church of 
England” as difficulties. The men of England are likely to hint 
that the Church of England would be wise not to put herself too 
much in the way. _ 

As regards the second point, viz., the uselessness of tests, we 
again quote Professor Goldwin Smith :— 

“Ts it to secure unanimity of opinion on religious subjects in the 
Universities that the Legislature imposes these tests? If so, we have 
an argument against the continuance of the system, the validity 
of which statesmen never fail to recognise. Decisive experience 





* «Letter to the Bishop of London on Subscription,” p. 30. 
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has shown that it entirely fails to secure the object for which it was 
instituted. There is not unanimity, but the greatest diversity of 
Opinion, in the Universities ; and this diversity extends, the advocates 
of the present system themselves being witnesses, not merely to 
secondary questions, but to the fundamental principles of faith. The 
division is not kept secret, but is displayed in fierce controversies and 
mutual persecutions. Nor is it only of to-day or yesterday. It 
uppeared with equal violence in the times when the Arminians, headed 
by Laud, were contending with the Puritans for the possession of 
Oxford. It has appeared alike at every period when intellect has been 
active and conscience has been awake. It has slumbered only in sea- 
sons when intellectual torpor and spiritual indifference prevailed in the 
University, in the Church, and in the nation at large.” 

The third charge in this indictment against tests, the injury they 
cause to the University and nation at large, Professor Goldwin 
Smith has treated positively rather than negatively; he has pre- 
ferred dwelling on the reasons which counsel, and the benefit which 
would accrue from, the opening of the University to Nonconfor- 
mists, to a simple critique of the evils of the present system. 
And doubtless he has chosen the higher and more philosophic 
course. Gladly would we give a notion of his broad and com- 
prehensive argument. We have space for only a most meagre 
outline. He addresses himself particularly to establishing the 
following points :— 

Firstly, that the modern maintainers of tests stand in a very 
different position from the original imposers of them. Queen 
Elizabeth and her ministers really hoped to get the better of 
Nonconformity. They did not regard it as a permanent social 
element, which must be endured as it could not be cured. They 
considered it rather in the light of a very deplorable but still a 
transitory phenomenon, which a judicious state-craft would be able 
to remedy. It is well known that the Reformed churches adopted 
liberty of conscience in practice, but spurned it in theory. 
They were at liberty to revolt from Rome, but no one was at 
‘liberty to revolt from them. The Church of England carried 
this inconsistency to greater lengths than any of her sisters, 
simply because she was more powerful than any of them. Her 
union with the State doubled the evil, and religious bigotry gave 
a welcome hand to political despotism. Nonconformity was made 
a sin before God and a crime against the king, which must be 
rooted out. With light hearts and serene consciences, the bishops 
and politicians of that day proceeded to their work, full of 
hope as to the result. Fines and thumbscrews, the pillory and 
the dungeon were the arguments on which they relied, for it was 
absolutely necessary that England should conform; frightful 
evils would overtake her if she did not. God's wrath would 
be kindled against her, if men prayed to Him otherwise than was 
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ordered by Act of Parliament. Marvellous delusion! comparable 
in magnitude to any in the history of man. But deluded and 
benighted as were the Tudor and Stuart statesmen in this parti- 
cular, they had the excuse that they had no doubt, sooner or 
later, of carrying their point. A little more “rigour” they thought 
would be sure to give them what they wanted. A little more 
rigour was granted them, and they, instead of their victims, 
mounted the scaffold. From that time it became clear to discern- 
ing men that the Nonconformist difficulty was not to be settled 
in that way. 

The long period of toleration which followed was essentially one 
of passive persecution. It treated the Nonconformist, as Professor 
Goldwin Smith says, half as a criminal and half as a citizen. 
It was a toleration founded not on principle, but on compromise, 
doubtless a great boon in its day; but the question is, whether its 
day be not past. Has any one reason to be satisfied with it ? 
Has Nonconformity been extinguished by it? Will it be? Has 
religious equality still to plead for itself at the bar of public 
opinion ? We cannot avail ourselves of the excuse which, to 
some extent, may be allowed to the Tudor legislators. We know 
the results of attempting to coerce men for religious opinions, 
results which have recurred not here only, but wherever 
the attempt has been vigorously made. We know what half 
ruined France, and what precipitated Spain from the summit of 
national glory to the most abject degradation. With these facts 
before us, we have to deal with Nonconformity as a social fact, 
now evidently not a transitory one. Shall we repeat the past as 
far as we can? Shall we persecute dissent—or, failing power to 
persecute, shall we sullenly and spitefully continue to exclude it from 
those national privileges which are still denied to it? Supposing, 
for argument’s sake, dissent to be an error, shall we make it an angry 
and venomous error, or shall we allow it to become a harmless and 
passive one? Shall we, in a word, refuse to be taught by failure, 
scorn experience, and court fresh disaster, or shall we frankly 
adopt new methods suited to the new time ? Of these alternatives, 
the maintainers of tests would choose the former; those who seek 
their abolition would prefer the latter. 

Professor Goldwin Smith next combats at considerable length 
the notion “ that the Universities belong not to the Nation but to 
the Anglican church.” He says that this, if not expressly stated, 
is constantly suggested or implied in the reasonings of the clerical 
party. 

“Legally, the Universities are lay corporations. They are repre- 
sented by Burgesses in the National Legislature. They are visited 
by the Crown in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Their Chancellors may 
be, and in modern times always have been, laymen. Holy Orders are 
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not required as a qualification for admission to their governing bodies, 
or for any office in them, excepting those the holders of which must 
have taken Theological degrees.” —pp. 30, 31. 


From history he deduces the same result. But— 

“Even supposing that the Universities were legally and historically 
the property of the national Church, the property of the national 
Church, as distinguished from its spiritual organisation and attributes, 
is the property of the nation ; and the Legislature is not only entitled, 
but bound to deal with it, and every part of it, for the good of the 
whole community. But, if the foregoing view of the facts is correct, 
no real change of destination is required; no appropriation having 
taken place but by accident, and accident that carries with it nothing 
legally, historically, or morally entitled to any respect whatever.”— 
p. 37. 

And, lastly, as to the evils of the present religious monopoly. 
A large portion of our countrymen is cut off from the benefit of 
the high education which the University affords. It.cannot be 
supposed that such deprivation inflicted on a large class is with- 
out injurious effects on the body politic. The Dissenters are rich, 
numerous, and have full political power; but a mental training 
proportionate to these has always been denied them. This 
policy is essentially a revolutionary policy. You allow them to 
thwart you or assist you in making the laws; but the intellectual 
preparation to fit them for the task, as far as in you lies, you 
withhold from them. You let their votes and voices colour the 
statute-book ; but you do all you can to prevent their votes and 
voices from being wise and weighty. And this you call Conser- 
vatism, and the “ good old paths.” You will not meet these men 
at the University, where angles might be rubbed off, mutual 
esteem acquired, a community of intellectual tastes and habits 
imparted. You cannot forget you have to meet them at the 
hustings and in Parliament, fierce, angry, and prejudiced from 
mutual estrangement, and from the consciousness of a wrong 
done and received. You dislike these men, and dread their hos- 
tility to much that you hold dear. You sometimes dwell com- 
placently on their “ narrow bigotry,” and impracticable turn of 
mind. ‘Do you expect to disarm their hostility by exclusiveness 
and injustice ? Do you think their narrowness will be removed 
by depriving them of classical and philosophical training? Do 
you suppose their crotchets will disappear by compelling them 
to herd in coteries by themselves, and only to leave them when 
they come forth to oppose you? Is it not one of your arguments 
for withholding the franchise from the masses, that it is not safe 
to entrust political power to men intellectually unprepared to use 
it wisely? Is intellectual preparation, then, less necessary to 
members of Parliament and religious teachers than it is to voters? 
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Have you never had reason to think that an able, energetic, but 
essentially uncultivated demagogue may be a dangerous kind of 
person? Are fanatical preachers altogether to your liking, or 
do you think education has no effect on fanaticism ? 


“Whatever may be thought by the High Church clergy, to whom 
the extirpation of Dissent always seems not only desirable but near, a 
statesman, looking to the fact that the teachers and guides of large 
masses of the people are, and to all appearances must long continue to 
be, Nonconformists, will think it an object that those who exercise such 
an influence in the community should be trained, by a superior educa- 
tion and an enlarged intellectual intercourse, to exercise it, as far as 
possible, in an enlightened and liberal way. A high Anglican journal, and 
one not only very able, but very moderate and charitable in its general 
tone, reviewing the other day a book by an eminent Nonconformist, 
acknowledged the substantial merits of the work, but concluded by re- 
marking, as a curious fact, that ‘no Dissenter could write like a gen- 
tleman.’ Few things are more irritating than to hear those who 
maintain an oppressive system in their own interest taunting the 
oppressed with defects which are the consequences of the oppression. 
The Irish peasant, to complete the wretchedness of his lot, is compla- 
cently pronounced a being of degraded nature, by those whose ruth- 
less misgovernment and wicked laws have been almost the sole cause 
of his degradation. The Dissenter is held up to derision for his want 
of cultivation by those who are all the time engaging the holders of 
political power by the bribe of Church support, to exclude him, as a 
social Pariah, from the institutions where alone the highest cultivation 
can be obtained. The remark, however, though made by those who 
ought to be somewhat ashamed to make it, is not without foundation. 
The writings and preachings of the Nonconformists have been the 
channels of spiritual life to great masses of the English people: they 
have even been almost the sole support of religion in England at times 
when, as during a great part of the last century, the Establishment, 
lethargic from over-endowment, filled with unworthy ministers by family 
patronage, and enslaved to the purposes of worldly politicians, lay inert 
and helpless in face of spreading scepticism and dominant vice. But, 
generally speaking, they unquestionably show, by defects of style which 
their Anglican critic rather severely describes as an inability to write 
like a gentleman, and perhaps by some defects deeper than those of 
style, that the system of academical exclusion has not failed to produce 
its natural effects ; and that emancipation would be a great and cer- 
tain benefit to the State, inasmuch as it would be productive of intel- 
lectual improvement among a body of men who, as was before said, 
must be expected long to remain the guides and teachers of a great 
part of the people.” —pp. 40—42. 


The concluding portion of Professor Goldwin Smith’s pamphlet 
is devoted to remarks on a question which cannot long be absent 
from any thoughtful or observing mind at the present day. We 
mean the prevalence of religious doubt. These remarks are too 
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long to quote, and too good to abridge ; but they are well worth 
the attentive consideration of any one who takes an interest in by 
far the most important question of our time. 

We do not think this last expression too strong. The 
crumbling decay and eventual downfall of a wide-spread faith 
and cultus which have existed for centuries, is not only an im- 
portant event in the epoch which witnesses it, but is memorable 
and important to all time. For what does it signify and por- 
tend? Even this—that the world for the time being has lost its 
loadstar, that the ideals which for ages have borne up the weak 
and strengthened the strong, have fallen from the empyrean into 
the mire of earth. Of all that can happen to man and his out- 
ward fortunes, what can compare with this silent internal pheno- 
menon? The ideals turn out to be no ideals ; what were consi- 
dered fixed stars are found to be Chinese lanterns, with the 
candle inside very low in the socket; and this discovery 
gradually taking place in every mind, in the wise and the foolish, 
the learned and the simple, till every man can see the doubt and 
the scorn in his neighbour's eyes. Meanwhile, the streets are 
full of prophets, each assuring you with vehement affirmation 
that the new loadstar has been found—has been found, and he 
has seen it, and would show it you at this very moment, only that 
the weather is thick and the chimney-pots are inthe way. Truly, 
when creeds get worn out and have to be changed, it is a very 
serious business to all concerned. Yet it must be gone through 
with. Man must either advance or retrograde. If he advances, 
he must accept the difficulties of progress as part of his task, part 
of his glory, and not fall to whimpering as soon as the road 
becomes rough and the outlook gloomy. The question which 
the present age has to decide is this—Is man’s moral nature 
subject to the same law of progress as the rest of his faculties ? 
Have we reason to suppose that his notions of God, of right, of 
wrong, of holiness, of sin, form a strange exception to the 
general rule of his being, and are exempted from those conditions 
of slow but constant change which influence his other ideas and 
emotions? Has man, once for all, been provided in any of the 
traditional creeds of Christendom with something invariable and 
indestructible, which no progress can throw out of date, no disco- 
very permanently injure, no change of circumstance render un- 
suited to society ? These questions are now fairly put before the 
world, and must be answered one way or the other. They can no 
longer be evaded and put aside till a more convenient season. 
’ They stand in every man’s path, and stop his progress till he has 
given his reply, which sends him to the right or to the left. 

On the Continent, as it is well known, these questions are & 
hundred years old and more ; and among the cultivated classes at 
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least they have been answered in a way which is also well known ; 
but England differs from the Continent in many respects, and in 
nothing more than in the relation she has hitherto held to- 
wards religion. Fifty years after Voltaire had done his best or 
his worst, English gentlemen, statesmen, and scholars were still 
Christians as authentic and as believing as St. Louis himself, 
while the analogous classes on the Continent were—well, it is hard 
to say what they were, except that they were not Christians. 
England had become a moral fossil in Europe, and the mix- 
ture of wonder and contempt which the vulgar Frenchman or 
German felt always called upon to manifest with regard to the 
“hypocrisy” of the English, became quite offensive in certain 
portions of their literature. It would lead us too far to inquire 
into the causes of this marked difference between our country- 
men and foreigners; but we may say this much, that the 
immense development of political and commercial activity in this 
country has contributed not a little to the withdrawal of public 
attention from high speculative topics of all sorts, religion in- 
cluded. The average Englishman hates first principles as a rule, 
and is apt to consider pure reason as only a fine name for pure 
moonshine. Working like a slave in business or the public ser- 
vice, he does not consider that it fell within his province to meddle 
with the grounds of faith, or to weigh or repel infidel objections. 
That was work which belonged to bishops and deans, and he was 
always quite willing to accept the assertion of his friend the 
clergyman, that all was right; that the objectors were a most 
shallow set of persons, who had been utterly crushed by the 
orthodox apologists. Thus infidel opinions, though frequently 
promulgated by individuals, some of them in the highest ranks of 
society and literature, never extended to any depth in England. 
The public mind was at best passive with regard to them, generally 
hostile. Witness the explosion which greeted Gibbon’s first volume. 
Yet this was at a period when Voltaire and French opinions were 
supposed to have their greatest vogue here. Time, however, was 
doing its work. Science was noiselessly undermining the old 
fabric of Orthodoxy. It began to be known that German com- 
mentators were arriving at new and strange results, and a few of 
the bolder sort among us, not without a certain tremor, read them. 
Historical criticism was slowly emerging, and gaining disciples ; 
still the champions of orthodoxy were defiant, and full of mettle. 
They boldly carried the war into the enemy’s territory, and 
laughed pitifully over the “ infidel’s credulity,” for being taken 
in by such “ paltry cavils.” 

And now it seems as if a great change were athand. It cannot 
be said now that sceptical opinions fall inert on the public mind. 
Rather, they fall like sparks on tinder. They pervade literature 
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and society like an atmosphere or a gas which no doors or windows 
will exclude. ‘They have reached the Universities; they may 
even be heard from the pulpit. All men seem to say—“ The. Old, 
the solemn, venerable Old, was good, but we must have a New and 
a better. The old Jewish garments are no longer suited to us; 
they impede our movements, they half strangle us at our work. 
We must get them off at all risks.” 

“No!” say the clergy ; “ you shall not take them off if we can 
help it. You shall wear them, and all generations of men till the 
end of time shall do the same.” The present attitude of the 
clergy is calculated to excite alarm even in the most phlegmatic 
mind. They seem determined to force on a conflict with the 
spirit of the age: they seem utterly ignorant of the entire 
feebleness of their position : they denounce and scold and “ re- 
buke” the world, and do not perceive all the while that the world 
is only politely and mercifully waiting for them to say something 
pertinent and to the point, if they have got anything to say. 
There is absolutely no hostility to them as a body; on the con- 
trary, their social virtues have ensured for them the esteem of all 
classes. Let them beware how they forfeit that esteem: let them 
observe and reflect on the position of the priesthood among our 
French neighbours: let them notice the mixed loathing and 
contempt in which the parti prétre is universally held. And 
why? Because that priesthood has for generations placed 
itself in standing opposition to the intellect of the country. 
Their influence for good is gone: they can only plot and 
intrigue, and strike bargains with despots to keep them in their 
seats, they agreeing to return the favour. Is that a position 
which high-minded clergymen of the English Church admire or 
envy? Yet can they doubt that they are losing day by day their 
hold on the intelligent laity? If they do doubt, we, as laymen, 
and better placed for observation than they are, can tell them itis 
so ; that their proceedings are watched now with a curious interest, 
soon to be replaced by an angry one. Angry, we say, not because 
laymen cannot endure difference of opinion from themselves, but 
because it is only human to be incensed at contemptuous scorn of 
reason, and vociferous clamour poured forth without pause or 
modesty in behalf of an evil cause. Absit omen; but unless the 
clergy unexpectedly become wise in their generation to a degree 
now apparently hopeless, they are preparing for us a Voltairean 
epoch of persiflage and cynicism; for themselves, isolation and 
contempt in the midst of a hostile nation. 

In truth, the attitude maintained towards science is getting 
to be hard indeed to bear. Rubrics, Canons, Creeds, these we 
must revere, these we must accept, or, “ without doubt, we shall 
perish everlastingly.” But the laws which the Eternal has given 
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to his creation may or may not be important. If they agree with 
our rubric, well and good; if they square with our Articles, 
they are not beneath notice. But if they do not agree—if they 
suggest doubts as to the rubric !—“ Here, then, is the mode of 
rightly striving agninst doubt. Treat it as a temptation of the 
Watch against it, work against it, pray against 
Fling it from you as a loaded shell shot into the 
~ fortress of your soul.”* Ipse dixit. Change, growth, development, 
may be allowed to pervade the universe of things from insects to 
solar systems ; the very floor of heaven itself, bright with those 
serene orbs which give us our deepest and sublimest ideas of 
infinity and eternity, is moving, is passing away, and shall wax 
old as doth a garment; but the notions of a Council, of a Church, 
the propositions agreed upon after a faction fight at Nica, at 
Chalcedon, the dogmas which arose in the powerful but gloomy 
mind of Calvin—these, forsooth, are to last for ever! Louder and 
louder rises the scream from the clerical party—‘'The Bible and 
science can’t disagree, shan’t disagree. If you say they do, you 
are a very wicked, most likely a very licentious person.” And 
this is said when the youth of England have before them speci- 
mens more than one, of men who do say and think that Genesis 
and Geology are not in accord, and whose lives are one long 
anthem in praise of holy simplicity and truth. 

Our conclusion, then, is that neither the physical nor moral 
mechanism of the world is likely to stup at present; that the 
stream which has flowed from the great primeval dawn of exis- 
tence is not probably going to be frozen into an ice-pack of 
Orthodoxy. We believe that the world is going onward, but not 
therefore going to perdition. We have all history to lead us to 
think that such periods of growth as the present are not periods 
of decrepitude or decay, but turning-points in the history of man, 
which are looked back to with admiration and thankfulness by 
succeeding generations ; and in all confidence we expect a future, 
not darker, but brighter than the past. 
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1. Jeremy Bentham, to his Fellow Citizens of France. On 
Death Punishment. December 17, 1830. 


2. On Capital Punishment for Murder. An Essay. By Lord 
Hopart. London: 1861. 


3. Capital Punishment in England viewed as operating in the 
present day. By Suetpon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
London: 1864. 

4. Suggestions for the Amendment of the Laws of Appeal in 
Criminal Cases. By Harry G. Pater, Barrister-at-Law. 
Read before the Law Amendment Society. 1864. 


HE history of great rulers teaches us that of the arts of 
government in which they have excelled, the rarest and most 
valuable has been that of knowing when they ought to yield, 
Yet it is scarcely less difficult and important for a free Legislature 
to be able to see when the time has come for the practical appli- 
cation of reforms whose necessity has been theoretically demon- 
strated. In this respect it has often been our boast as English- 
men that we have succeeded better than other nations. In 
aiming at that happy mean between haste and tardiness wherein 
lies the essence of practical wisdom, we have certainly very 
seldom erred on the side of precipitancy. We are not apt to be 
too ready to surrender at the bidding of theorists any of those 
relics of the past which, in the growth of ages, have become im- 
bedded in the fabric of our institutions. The process of removal 
of anomalies of this kind has been tolerably uniform. Their 
existence has first been exposed and condemned by some philoso- 
phical thinker, who has pointed out the evil consequences which, 
sooner or later, must make themselves felt from their maintenance. 
His conclusions have been gradually accepted by all competent 
and independent inquirers. Then, when the general intelligence 
has become thoroughly imbued with the conviction of the theo- 
retical indefensibility of the existing system, there comes some 
striking example which shows the immediate necessity for reform. 
The evil now first recognised is no new result. It must often 
have followed before. Nothing is changed but the aspect in 
which men view it. The old apologies for its existence having 
lost their efficacy, and the practical inconvenience being urgent, 
the advocated change takes place at once, almost without oppo- 
sition. Men even soon come to wonder how an institution or & 
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system whose foundations are seen to have been so long under- 
mined could have stood so long. Yet the influences by which it 
was preserved may have been in themselves by no means incon- 
siderable. Originally framed perhaps to remedy the defects of 
ancient laws and administration, it was guarded from attack by 
its traditional association with benefits which it once was the 
means of conferring. Statesmen, too, in hereditary dislike to in- 
novation, often attempt, with more or less success, to adapt such 
antique machinery to the altered requirements of modern times. 
Lastly, the fanciful virtues which had been attributed to it by the 
panegyrists of the obsolete system to which it belonged still 
adhere to it in the popular imagination. Thus it comes to pass 
that those who, in the spirit of practical philosophy, endeavour to 
bring these virtues to the definite and easy test of general 
utility are often stigmatized as mere theorists by the very men 
whose whole defence of the whole system rests upon an imagi- 
nary symmetry in its arrangements, which, if it ever was more than 
an ideal conception of its admirers, has certainly long been 
marred by the innovations of time. 

Of this general description has been the law of progress illus- 
trated by the history of the Crown Prerogative of Pardon, to the 
nature of which attention has been drawn by recent examples of 
interference with the extreme sentence of the law. These ex- 
amples it is not intended to discuss here; but the practical 
defects of the existing system have by them been brought home 
to many minds which would never have been affected by any 
merely theoretical objections. The moment, therefore, is oppor- 
tune, for examining more fully the anomalies which were long ago 
pointed out by the theory of scientific jurisprudence, and at the 
same time for considering whether some remedy cannot be found 
for them. It is just one hundred years since Beccaria, in his im- 
mortal work on ‘‘ Crimes and Punishments,” laid it down as a 
principle of penal law, that the right of pardon (i.e., of remitting 
a lawful sentence on a convicted offender) should be regarded as 
an abuse which would be excluded from a perfect system of 
justice, where clemency would be the prerogative of the law and 
not of the magistrate. And the objection to any such arbitrary 
power of reversing judicial sentences is forcibly put by the 
founder of the only school of scientific jurisprudence which has 
existed in this country. “If the laws are too severe,” says 
Bentham, (“Theory of Legislation,” P. IT., chap. 10), “ the power 
of pardoning is a necessary corrective, but that corrective is itself 
an evil. Make good laws, and there will be no need for a magic 
wand which has the power to annul them. If the punishment is 
necessary, it ought not to be remitted; if it is not necessary, no 
convict should be sentenced to undergo it.” 
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This argument, which admits of no increase of force by expan- 
sion, though it obviously does not apply to pardons granted on 
account of discovery of the innocence of the convict, yet con- 
demns all others, not only free and unconditional pardons granted 
by favour of the Crown, but also all extra-judicial commutations 
of sentences fixed by law. 

What is there, then, which can be alleged on the other side of the 
question? The most tenable form in which the defenders of the 
prerogative can put their case is this: human laws are imperfect, 
and it is therefore necessary to provide some means by which in 
individual instances their sentences may be reversed when 
erroneous, commuted when unduly severe, and remitted when 
their execution would be injurious to the interests of the com- 
munity. 

The apologies for each of the different branches of the prero- 
gative here enumerated rest on distinct grounds. But by none 
of them is any excuse suggested for the arbitrary interference of 
the Sovereign on the ground of pity or favour. Yet it is in 
support of this very unconditional mode of exercising the prero- 
gative that the most popular arguments, founded on its antiquity 
and the lustre which it confers on the Crown, have been repeatedly 
urged. Such pleas are evidently purely sentimental, and can have 
no weight now with the scientific jurist. Happily, too, the likeli- 
hood of the power vested in the Crown being thus abused is at 
the present day very small; yet they, deserve some notice asa 
curious exemplification of that scholastic and metaphysical habit 
of thought which naturally pervaded the writings of the feudal 
jurists, and the influence of which is so plainly traceable in all 
their successors down to the very recent time when a more 
rational method was introduced into our study of legal science. 
And in this particular instance even the sentimental sanction 
which is given to the prerogative by the idea that its immemorial 
possession by the Crown has always been undisputed, is by no 
means warranted by an investigation of the facts. No one who 
considers how every crime was regarded by our early criminal 
law as an offence against the peace of the king, will be surprised 
that he reserved to himself, in all cases where the inquisition 
brought offenders to light, the option of abstaining, at his own 
pleasure, either from the fnrther proceedings against them, or 
from the execution of the legal sentence pronounced by himself, 
or the judges who represented him. But this right did not reside 
in the Crown alone. Its origin was clearly seignorial, and Jong 
after the criminal procedure had assumed its present form, and a 
uniform system had been introduced throughout England, we 
find the right of pardon shared (in theory, at any rate,) by all those 
vassals of the Crown who, within the limits of their own fiefs, 
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enjoyed sovereign rights either by prescription or grant. Though 
probably rarely exercised by these inferior lords, it was not till the 
most absolute period of the monarchy that the right of pardon 
was declared (by 27 Henry VIII. c. 24) to be vested in the Crown 
alone. Its exercise indeed by the Sovereign himself appears 
always to have been looked upon with considerable jealousy by 
the other branches of the Legislature. For, besides several other 
statutes limiting it by various conditions, it was enacted in the 
thirteenth year of Richard II. (by a law soon after repealed, but 
which is evidence of the temper of Parliament) that it should be 
a penal offence to solicit pardon from the Crown, and that such 
pardons should be held null and void without warrant of the 
Privy Seal. And in the reign of Henry VII. Parliament again 
petitioned that no pardon might be granted except by advice of 
the Privy Council. The jealousy thus evinced was no doubt 
immediately traceable to the fear lest the Sovereign might abuse 
this prerogative in protection of the favourites or Ministers whom 
he had employed as instruments of oppression or illegality; but 
it must have been in some measure founded on the sense of the 
general insecurity which must be caused by the multiplication of 
such arbitrary interferences with the course of justice. Indeed, 
the right was rarely, if ever, exercised by the Crown in favour of 
offenders convicted of the more heinous descriptions of felony, and 
Lord Coke expressly says that “he never saw any pardon of 
murder by express name.” It was, however, decided by Chief 
Justice Holt, in an importaft case of murder (King v. Parsons: 
1 Showers, p. 288) that the right of pardoning (there expressly 
contested) extended to all offences, and was an inseparable incident 
in the Crown and its royal power; and that right does not appear 
to have been since disputed. A considerable change, however, 
has taken place in the mode of its exercise. Until a recent 
statute (6th Geo. IV. c. 23) all pardons were granted under the 
Great Seal, and those given under the Sign-manual were only 
warrants to the justices to bail the prisoner. Before that Act, 
the commutation of sentences (then so general in consequence of 
the growing antagonism between public feeling and the bloody 
statutes of that age) was almost always ordered, as now, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the judge presiding at the 
trial. His recommendation was laid before the Privy Council, 
and the king in person was in the habit of taking part in the dis- 
cussions of that body as to the proper objects for mercy. For 
some time, however, previous to the Act of George IV. the exercise 
of that prerogative, together with other ministerial functions, had 
come to be vested almost exclusively in the Secretary of State, 
and the sanction of the Privy Council was therefore a mere form ; 
so that the change by which pardons under the Sign-manual have 
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now the legal effect of those under the Great Seal, was one of little 
practical importance. 

From this slight historical sketch it will be seen that the Crown 
prerogative of pardon, as at present exercised, is, on the score of 
antiquity and inherence in the Sovereign’s person, by no means 
worthy of the veneration which is sometimes expressed for it. It 
has not, however, been difficult for the legal theorists, who are such 
blind apologists of monarchical institutions, to throw a halo of 
reverence round its other virtues. And not entirely without justice. 
Doubtless it often has served to mitigate the injustice or harshness 
of a barbarous code or a rude administration. And “this 
brightest jewel in a monarch’s crown” it was which, more than any 
other, would become endeared by exercise to the best feelings of 
his nature, and which secured him most readily the favour of 
the common people, in ages when the weak had often too much 
cause to regard the law as an instrument employed by their im- 
mediate superiors for oppression or wrong, from which the only 
refuge lay in the hope of the Sovereign’s mercy. But this glory, 
too, has now departed from the prerogative. It is not the Sove- 
reign, but the Home Secretary, who now pardons. In our days, 
too, no such false bond of union is needed between Sovereign and 
people. It is rather as the Fountain of that justice which is the 
right of all, than as the arbitrary Dispenser of a mercy which none 
but the vicious ever hope to require, that reverence is now paid to 
the Supreme Magistrate. 

These observations (however self-evident when stated) were 
not unnecessary, in order to expose the real value of arguments 
which are still adduced in favour of the existence of a power of 
unconditional pardon—a power now so rarely exercised, and yet 
so open to abuse, that its abrogation would be attended with no 
difficulty whatever. 

The three other descriptions of pardon—by reversal on account 
of error, by remission on account of public convenience, and by 
commutation on account of undue severity—must be treated sepa- 
rately. Of the first, more will be said presently. The second 
class of pardons by remission need not detain us long. It is un- 
deniable that instances may occur where this kind of pardon may 
be advisable on one of two grounds—either from the number of 
criminals, or from the services which, if spared, they may render 
by evidence or otherwise. But the cases which could properly 
come under the first head are so uncommon, and must always be 
so closely connected with political events properly so called, that 
it would, generally on other grounds, be desirable to provide for 
them as they arise, by special Jegislation, or at any rate by an 
application for an indemnity on the part of the executive to the 
Legislature. As to the more normal cases, in which the offer 
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of pardon may be necessary in order to procure the evidence of 
accomplices, it is not clear why this object cannot be secured (in 
the few instances in which such an evident failure of justice 
would be desirable), merely by abstaining from the indictment of 
the approver. This is, indeed, virtually an exercise of the prero- 
gative of pardon ; but it is one which is shared by every private 
person who refuses to prosecute for an offence committed against 
himself. 

It is as to the other description of pardon, that in commutation 
of a sentence, that the warmest controversy has been maintained. 
The circumstances of individual crimes, and the amount of guilt 
which they imply, are (it is plausibly argued,) so various, that no 
legislation can foresee them all. Cases must perpetually be hap- 
pening in which no hand but that of one who can weigh all the 
special circumstances can exactly balance the scale of justice. 
This duty, therefore, must be left to some supreme authority, 
and none is so proper as the Crown acting by its constitutional 
advisers. To this reasoning two answers may be given. In the 
first place, the apologist who is so ready to admit the short- 
comings of the law, appears to forget that the Minister who 
exercises (in this instance alone without any legal or parliamen- 
tary responsibility) the delicate function of correcting its sentence, 
is still more liable to be misled by his own feelings, or the repre- 
sentations of others. And secondly, even if we admit that 
redress may here or there be thus obtained, yet it must not be 
forgotten that the benefit of the remedy may be more than coun- 
terbalanced, if any appearance of uncertuinty is thus given to 
the operation of the law. For it cannot be too strongly insisted 
on that the general effect of a penal enactment on the community 
is always to be considered before the individual interests either of 
the person injured or of the criminal. This axiom appears self- 
evident. Yet many of the difficulties with which the late dis- 
cussions on the subject of punishment have been perplexed owe 
their origin to its being forgotten. And recent experience has 
undoubtedly shown that it is impossible for this prerogative of 
pardon to be exercised, even by the ablest and most conscientious 
Minister, without sanction being given to some theory in justifi- 
cation or extenuation of the crime, which, if true, should be 
recognised by the normal action of the law. Thus serious injury 
is inflicted on Justice in her most vital attribute—her character 
for certainty. The framers of the Code Pénal attempted to pro- 
vide for this want of a revising authority by the power given to 
the jury of tinding extenuating circumstances in their verdict. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether this is a function which it is 
well to entrust to those who should be judges of the fact rather 
than interpreters of the law. It is, indeed, open to far less objec- 
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tion than our own system of revision by the Home Secretary 
would be, if it were in practice what it is in theory—a personal 
act of clemency on the part of the Sovereign ; for such clemency 
is, in reality (what Bentham describes it to be), “an act of 
treason against the community, of which the most pardonable 
sources are feebleness and folly.” But, in fact, the opinion of 
the judge is generally the chief element in the consideration of 
each case by the Minister. Why not, then, vest in the person thus 
confessed to be best qualified to weigh all the circumstances, the 
only power of commutation which is really necessary? For the 
very gravest offences the punishment should be absolutely fixed 
by the law, and the sentence, once passed, incommutable and 
irreversible, except by a Court of Appeal. In other cases, the 
penalties should be as at present, variable within fixed limits at 
the discretion of the judge. And in order to secure the secon- 
dary end of reformation, the sentence of the judge might itself 
also be variable within fixed limits, according to the industry and 
conduct of the convict. The minimum of punishment fixed by 
the sentence should always be irreversible; but the criminal 
might by this means still be offered the hope of diminution in 
that fluctuating margin which would lie between the maximum 
and the minimum of suffering. Thus, while the full penalty of 
the law was reserved for the worst and most hardened offenders, no 
inducement to crime would be offered by the uncertainty which 
operates so fatally under the present system. 

The remaining class of pardons, those exercised in correction 
of the error of the law, evidently stand on a very different footing 
from the two others. If, on the grounds here stated, it be 
thought advisable to supersede in other cases the present power 
of pardon, it will still be necessary to find some tribunal more 
appropriate than the Minister’s private room in the Home Office 
for the revision of the only sentences which would still require 
investigation after the verdict of the jury had been pronounced— 
those, namely, in which the conviction was bad, either from an 
error in law or from fresh evidence as to material facts. In the 
former event, of a conviction bad in law, there are two remedial 
courses at present open, according to the nature of the error. If 
a question of law has arisen at the trial as to the legal offence 
proved by the evidence, or as to the admissibility of the evidence 
by which the conviction has been procured, the judge has the 
discretion of reserving the point, which is then decided by the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, who have the power to quash 
the conviction and discharge the prisoner. If, on the other hand, 
any substantial informality has taken place in the procedure of 
the trial, the prisoner has the right of entering it specially on the 
record of the court, and obtaining a writ of error in the Court of 
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Queen’s Bench. This Court of Error, which can either reverse 
the sentence or direct a new trial, was established by an Act of 
this reign (12 Vic. c. 78), and preceded by two proposals of a 
much more extensive reform; one made by Sir F. Kelly, in 1844, 
and the other by Mr. Ewart, in 1848. By both of these pro- 
posals the right of appeal in criminal cases would have been very 
nearly assimilated to that in civil suits. By Sir F. Kelly’s 
Bill the appeal to the Superior Courts of Westminster to grant a 
new trial, either on ground of technical defect or of new material 
fact, was to be matter of right, and to extend to all offences. 
The only restriction on it was to be in the discretion of the judge 
presiding at the trial, who might refuse to allow it when in his 
opinion the grounds were frivolous or vexatious. But even this 
restriction was to be removed in the case of capital sentences, in 
all of which the right of appeal was to be absolute. By both of 
these measures it would seem that it was contemplated to merge 
the two modes of reversing a wrong verdict at present existing 
into one. The Court of Criminal Appeal would assume the 
functions both of that for Crown Cases Reserved and the 
Queen’s Bench in writs of error; it would either reverse the sen- 
tence where the verdict was contrary to Jaw, or direct a new trial 
where the informality was only unsubstantial or new facts mate- 
rial to the issue were put in evidence. The chief objections urged 
at that time against these proposals (and which are still advanced 
against all similar measures), were on the ground of the delay 
which the appeal would involve, and of the expense entailed by 
the creation of the new Court of Appeal, to which it was expected 
that resort would on conviction be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. We are now in a position to judge how far these dangers 
are real. The right of obtaining a writ of error, granted by Lord 
Campbell’s Act, has been fifteen years in existence, and the number 
of cases brought before the Court of Queen’s Bench has never 
been such as to increase materially the labour of the judges, and 
it has been very seldom used for merely dilatory purposes. The 
cause why this Court has not been as much resorted to as was 
expected, is to be found in the discretionary power reposed in 
the judge, of refusing the appeal where the point raised is obvi- 
ously unimportant. By giving him a similar power where the 
new trial is moved for on the ground of fresh evidence, it would 
be easy to check the abuse of the privilege of appeal. It would 
be neither necessary nor desirable to allow the right of appeal in 
any cases, except where the verdict was either bad in law or 
insufficient from the absence of material evidence ; therefore the 
objection sometimes made, that the verdict of the second trial 
would be no more satisfactory than that of the first, has no 
value whatever. And as little weight is to be attached to the 
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idea that the jury’s sense of responsibility would be seriously 
lessened, since they would know that their decision on the evi- 
dence before them was more final than it is now, when liable to 
be reversed by the Home Office. 

There would, indeed, be one class of sentences i in which (as 
long as the punishment of death is retainéd) it might fairly be 
expected that every possible device would be exhausted in order 
to delay execution. But the evil here-is in the nature of that 
punishment, and not in the system of appeal. Expunge that 
punishment from the Statute-book, and the only valid objection 
to the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal disappears 
with it. There would be no great inducement, in the case of any 
other sentence, for any but those who could show a prima facie 
case for appeal, to submit themselves.to a new trial. The objec- 
tion on the ground of delay has, indeed, most force where the 
penalty is death. For though the old maxim —“ Nulla unquam 
de morte hominis cunctatio longa est”"—is a very salutary safe- 
guard against the hasty execution of an irreversible sentence, yet 
in no case is the benefit (if there be any) of example so com- 
pletely neutralized by any lengthened interval between the crime 
and the punishment. On the other hand, where the criminal 
himself, so long as he survives, is a continual warning of the 
severity of the penal code, the short delay which would sometimes 
intervene, in order to give every security to the innocent, would 
be productive of very little advantage to the guilty, and could 
not perceptibly diminish the i impressivences of the example of the 
punishment. 

As to the argument that the prosecutor ought to have a right 
of appeal in cases of wrong acquittals, this is, no doubt, theoreti- 
cally true, and it would be very desirable to secure this end, if 
practicable. Though, in fact, the ancient principle that no man 
should be vexed twice in the same cause, appears to us too deeply 
rooted in popular feeling to be thus violated. And we ought not 
to forget that a criminal trial is not a mere litigation between two 
parties, in which each has a claim to equal advantages; but a 
solemn inquiry, only the immediate object of which is the dis- 
covery of the guilt or innocence of the accused; while its final 
purpose is to secure the life and property of the whole commu- 
nity, of which the accused himself is an integral unit. 

if the objections here urged against the prerogative of pardon in 
all the forms in which it is now exercised are well founded, it 
would appear unnecessary to examine in detail the vices peculiar to 
the machinery at present employed in this country. Yet, as such 
vices undoubtedly do exist, it may not be amiss to enumerate 
them. First, then, the general defect of uncertainty is here 
greatly aggravated, as the decision in each particular case brought 
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before the Home Secretary must vary with the temperament or 
theories of the Minister, the influence of the friends of the convict, 
or even the accidental direction of public sympathy at the parti- 
cular moment. The effect of variation in this last particular 
may be traced in the influence which the fate of the two criminals, 
Townley and Wright, threatened to exercise (if they did not actually 
exercise) on each other. Secondly, there appears to be this 
peculiar disadvantage attached to the pseudo-judicial mode of 
procedure in the Home Office, which is in one way more injurious 
to the interests of justice than the merest caprice could be. For 
where all is known to depend only on the arbitrary will of one 
man, no precedent, either of undeserved leniency or undue severity, 
can be established ; whereas, under the existing system, comparison 
is perpetually made by the public of cases in which different courses 
have been pursued, while the specific grounds for the difference 
are unknown to any but the officials immediately concerned. 
Other objections of a mére teclmical character are summed up 
in the paper read by Mr. H. Palmer before the Law Amendment 
Society. 

“The Home Office, which was originally only a medium of inquiry 
for the information of the Sovereign, has now grown into a Court of 
Review, without rules of procedure or well-defined powers. Its inves- 
tigations are secret. Statements which would be rejected in a court 
of justice, on the ground of not being evidence, are received, and no 
opportunity is afforded to contradict or explain them. The inquiry is 
conducted by some person or persons who have no public respousibility. 
It is doubtful whether there is any jurisdiction to administer an oath 
on making an affidavit to be submitted to the Home Office. False 
statements may be made, and are in point of fact made, with impunity ; 
and lastly, the whole investigation is ex parte, no notice of the appli- 
cation being ever given to the prosecutor. Statements are frequently 
sent to the Home Office relating to facts which are alleged to have 
occurred after the trial, which, if true, seem to change the whole com- 
plexion of the case. The truth of such statements is tested in a flimsy 
and imperfect manner, and yet upon these very statements the deliberate 
verdict of a jury may be cancelled. Instances have occurred where 
persons have been in court during a trial who have not ventured to 
give their evidence, and yet have afterward made affidavits of facts 
which ought to have been properly inquired into in public court.” 


The preceding review of the whole question of the prerogative 
of pardon appears to prove conclusively that, with one important 
exception, it may, in all the necessary functions which it so 
inadequately discharges, be satisfactorily replaced by the regular 
action of the law. ‘That one exception is in its application to 
the punishment of death. Here it is impossible to deny that the 
immediate intervention of some supreme authority is often neces- 
sary to preserve the law from being the instrument of irreparable 
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injustice. We are therefore forced to inquire,—what is there 
in that particular form of punishment to recommend its main- 
tenance, in spite of its apparent incompatibility in this respect 
with the true theory (by which, of course, is only meant the 
rationale of the most beneficial practice) of punishment? There 
are, no doubt, some who will be ready to maintain that this very 
incompatibility is conclusive in favour of the prerpgative which 
has been here assailed. According to these reasoners, the punish- 
ment of death is so indispensable, and has so great a sanction 
from usage and authority, that no scheme of justice which dis- 
pensed with or repudiated it could be allowed to have anything 
more than a mere speculative value. However this may be, it is, 
at all events, consolatory to those who have arrived at an oppo- 
site conclusion to remember how confidently the same assertion 
was repeated, as every fresh attempt was made to modify the 
Draconian Code which, but a generation ago, prevailed in England. 
As the event has completely falsified the predictions of the increase 
of crime which was to follow each successive mitigation of the 
cruelty of that code, it would be quite useless in this place to 
recapitulate the progress of public opinion and legislation on the 
subject of capital punishment in this country and abroad. By a 
series of reforms, from 1827 to 1841, the law has gradually been 
brought to the point at which it now stands, at which death 
is retained as a penalty for murder alone. The honour of 
having advocated and carried out these changes will always add 
lustre to the names of Bentham, Romilly, and Mackintosh. Their 
conclusions were originally founded on experience as well as on 
reason, and they nowcommand immediate and universal approval as 
applied to all those crimes which were once punishable with death ; 
and there are probably few, if any, whose opinion deserves the 
least respect, who would now wish to reimpose that penalty for 
any of those offences. The arguments on either side must now 
be confined to the single crime of deliberate and wilful murder. 

Though the theological arguments of an Inglis or a Drummond 
have long ceased to have any authority either in Parliament or 
out of it, yet, unfortunately, the question is still sometimes 
encumbered with similar difficulties by the counter-theories of 
the advocates of the abolition of the punishment of death. 
It was argued by Beccaria, and has often since been repeated 
by others, that as no man possesses a right over his own life, and 
cannot therefore delegate to others a right which he does not 
possess himself, the State, which exercises its authority only in 
virtue of such a delegation on the part of individual citizens, 
cannot have a right to take away life. Itis hardly necessary now- 
a-days to examine very closely this argument. Neither premiss 
would now pass without question. The fallacy of an original 
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contract on which it is ultimately based has long been exploded, 
and it is only necessary to observe here that the right which is 
here denied to the State is really founded not on any surrender of 
individual rights, but on the principle of the supremacy of the 
general over particular interests. Indeed, the right (in the only 
sense of that term admissible in jurisprudence) is already given 
to the State by the law as it now stands. What the objectors 
must be understood to mean is, that the act of taking away life is 
contrary either to divine laws or to general expediency. But itis 
certainly recognised by the only divine law which is acknow- 
ledged by the objector, and to deny it the sanction of general 
utility is merely to beg the whole question at issue. It appears, 
therefore, impossible to maintain @ priori, that the State has not 
the right to put to death any political offender (such as a pretender 
or a rebel) whose existence may be dangerous to the public peace 
or security. Atany rate, if this be so, then by parity of reasoning 
war, which is nothing but the infliction of death in the interest of 
the community, would be equally indefensible. Happily, however, 
we may hope that the time for such a necessity in England is gone 
by never to return. Should it, however, become at any time 
advisable to inflict the punishment of death for high treason, the 
plea of the danger of keeping the criminal alive may be admitted 
in justification of itsretention. Is there, however, any other class 
of crimes for which the same penalty is on the same grounds 
necessary? Should the murderer be placed in this category ? 
Surely society is quite strong enough to restrain the small number 
of criminals of this description. There must evidently be other 
grounds for visiting murder with death. Why, then, has the tide 
of legislation, which swept away this penalty for all other offences 
now for twenty-five years, stood still at this point in its beneficent 
course? To explain this fully it will be necessary to examine the 
advantages which have been supposed to justify the maintenance 
of death punishment for this particular offence. If our examina- 
tion shall show that these advantages are either imaginary or over- 
balanced by the evils attendant on the practice, nothing but the 
proposal of a satisfactory substitute will be wanting in order to 
warrant our pronouncing a sentence of condemnation on the whole 
system of death-punishment. 

Dismissing, then, the theological and metaphysical theories 
which are urged with equal confidence on either side, we shall find 
that the best arguments which have been advanced for the retention 
of death-punishment for murder may be resolved into this: That 
it is necessary for society to have some punishment more deterrent 
than any other in reserve for the most dangerous offence ; that death 
is the most deterrent punishment, and murder the most dangerous 
offence. For if there be any other offence equally dangerous, it 
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ought to be repressed by an equally-deterrent punishment, and if 
there be any other punishment equally deterrent, then it may be 
substituted for that of death. The tacit assumption implied in this 
argument, that the chief.object of all punishment is to deter, will 
not here be disputed. Butit may be observed, that gs the secondary 
object of punishment cannot be at all served by this particular 
form of it, there will be the greater necessity that its superiority 
in the main point should be clearly dethonstratgds It has been 
very forcibly maintained by Beccaria and others that the duration 
of the suffering inflicted by imprisonment for life.more than com- 
pensates as to deterrent influences for any deficiency in point of 
intensity. What is of importance, it is jagtly urged, is the effect, 
not on the convict, but on the beholder, whose’mind takes in at 
one glance and as one wholé an améunt of suffering which is 
rendered tolerable to the sufferer only by its division into infini- 
tesimal parts. By these thinkers, who“do not attempt to disguise 
the fact that most men while under sentence of death would hail 
with delight the tidings of its commutation to perpetual imprison- 
ment, it is further observed that this by no means proves that the 
general deterrent influence of the one punishment would be less 
than that of the other. The condemned man (say they) alone can 
adequately realize the terrors of an immediate death, but the pro- 
longed misery of a life imprisonment may be as well, if not better, 
measured by the imagination of him who is free. Yet, however 
just this distinction may be, we cannot deny that there exists in 
the mind of almost every man a fear of death which is all the 
more felt because it is in most cases very ill-defined. ‘The words 
which the great master of the human heart most appropriately 
puts into the mouth of a condemned criminal are indeed true in 
some degree of us all— 
“ The weariest, most loathéd worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on Nature, is a Paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 

It is a conviction of this supreme terror that has always caused 
death to be fixed as the penalty for offences which legislators were 
most anxious to repress, and which has therefore retained it in 
our code as the punishment of murder. The other arguments in 
its favour, such as its ‘“ characteristicalness” (to use Bentham’s 
expression for the analogy between the crime and the penalty), 
and its complete and uncostly removal of the criminal, can only 
be admitted as subsidiary to this main plea. Still, while ad- 
mitting that the threat of death is in general the most powerful 
deterrent which can be presented to the mind of man, we must 
guard against the fallacy of concluding that by this admission 
the expediency of retaining this most terrible of penalties is by 
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any means established. If.this were so, we might argue from the 
same premisses that the old code of burning, boiling, torture, 
annihilation, with all its machinery for graduating the horrors of 
death, ought never to have been altered. Under the supposed 
code of. Draco, if it were not inténded to level the distinction of 
all crimes, torture must have been an indispensable accompani- 
ment of-death: “The real point—and this is what is oftenest for- 
gotten by reasehers on both sides of the question—is neither 
whether death is the most terrible punishment, nor what punish- 
ment is a just recompense for the crime of murder (a question 
often askéd, but for answering. which in any definite: terms there 
can never be any mategials), but whether no other punishment 
can be found which'would sufficiently answer the end of deterring 
offenders, and whith is feee from the defects inseparable from 
death-punishment.” And there can be no question that, con- 
sidered as a mere deterrént,the merits of this punishment are 
often exaggerated, because sufficient attention is not paid to the 
different classes of persons who would come under its influence. 
By far the most numerous and dangerous class of murders are 
those which are committed under the excitement of some strong 
passion, such as revenge, jealousy, or avarice, which so completely 
seizes possession of the criminal that the penalty attached to the 
gratification is entirely lost sight of at the moment of perpetra- 
tion. Fear is here, as in other cases, strong only where the other 
passions are weak. And during the whole dread interval: of pre- 
paration for the deed, the idea of discovery is by a familiar process 
of self-deception thrust aside. For this whole class of offenders, 
then, no punishment, however terrible, would be an adequate 
deterrent ; and the slightest diminution in the certainty of punish- 
ment (and it will presently appear that the diminution is con- 
siderable) would far outweigh, as an influencing motive, the cal- 
culable gain from any increase of severity. As for the other class 
of murders which are the acts of habitual criminals (such as 
burglars, &c.,) in the exercise of their criminal profession, judg- 
ing from the demeanour, not only of those who suffer the sentence 
of the law, but of their associates and followers who form the 
principal constituents of an.execution-mob, we should doubt very 
much whether even over these persons the influence of the terror of 
death is as great or as lasting as is often asserted. True, this in- 
fluence would be measured best by the number whom it eventually 
holds back from taking the last step on the ladder of crime. But 
this calculation being evidently out of our power, we must satisfy 
ourselves with such an estimate of the dleveed value of public 
executions as can be drawn from their immediate effect. What 
this is will be considered more appropriately under the next head. 

These considerations diminish much the apparent advantages 
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of death-punishment even as a mere deterrent. But when we 
turn to the examination of its other positive attributes (omitting 
altogether the negative attribute of total deficiency in all the 
secondary good qualities of reformation) we discover that the evils 
with which it is attended are far more than enough to outweigh 
even a far heavier list of virtues. First among these positive 
evils (because it is the best known, and not because it is most 
weighty in itself) may be placed that which has been depicted in 
all its deformity by our greatest moralists and observers of human 
nature—the demoralizing example afforded by public executions. 
We have on this point a concurrence of testimony, against which 
the anonymous assertions of those who write only to bolster up 
preconceived conclusions, can have no weight whatever. The sym- 
pathy of the assembled multitude even at the very moment of ex- 
ecution takes the form either of savage exultation (a very fit ex- 
pression of that doctrine of vengeance which those who ought to 
know better often put forward in justification of death-punish- 
ment!) or of equally misplaced sympathy with the criminal ; 
while their contempt is invariably reserved for the person who 
ought only to attract respect—the minister of the law. And what 
profit is derived from the example of the sufferer? The more 
heinous the guilt expiated, the more obdurate and unflinching is 
often the bearing of the criminal. Where, to use the coarse 
phrase suitably coined for the occasion, the convict “ dies game,” 
that is, with brutal indifference or assumed bravado, the lesson of 
terror is entirely lost, and his spurious courage excites the 
admiration of his associates who are sure to be there to applaud 
it; whereas, if his demeanour be that of a penitent submitting to 
his punishment, the natural sympathy for his fate excites in those 
who might be disposed to profit by the warning a compassion ora 
compunction which of itself shows how contrary the punishment 
is to the better instincts of our nature. For many hours before 
the execution there are protracted orgies of vice and ribaldry ; and 
after it men separate with feelings deadened by that involuntary 
reaction which follows all such morbid excitements. As to this 
point, what can be more significant than the fact testified by the 
Chaplain of Newgate, that he never knew a condemned criminal 
who had not been at an execution? or the statement of the Rev. 
J. Roberts, of Bristol, that out of 167 persons whom he visited 
after sentence of death, 164 had attended (mark the expression) a 
public hanging. 

It is sometimes proposed to avoid such scenes by private exe- 
eutions in the gaol, before a specified number of witnesses. By 
this course, however, the advocates of capital punishment abandon 
their stronghold, which certainly lies in the alleged deterring 
power of the punishment. By this change, the whole force of the 
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apology on the ground of the deterrent effect on habitual criminals 
would be greatly lessened, if not altogether annulled. Whatever 
may be thought of the true value of that apology, it is on this that 
opponents must chiefly, if not solely, rely. For it is almost certain 
that the fate of a criminal quietly put out of the way before a 
few witnesses, within the precincts of a prison, would be far less 
impressive on the minds of the criminal population, than that of 
one who was known, if not seen, to be detained there in life-long 
hardship and confinement. Thus, in attempting to escape the evils 
consequent on public executions, we surrender entirely the pro- 
blematical advantages which have been supposed to justify them. 
It may, indeed, be safely predicted that, whenever executions are 
made private, they will soon cease altogether. 

The evil which has just been pointed out is one which may be 
considered, perhaps, as an accident (however inseparable) of 
death-punishment ; but there is another which is involved in its 
very idea. The punishment is of necessity irremissible, a pro- 
perty which, in a perfect system of justice, would be no disadvan- 
tage. But, that from the sentence of a fallible tribunal there 
should be no escape for the condemned man, in case of detected 
error, is a circumstance in itself so disastrous, that the bare 
possibility of its occurrence seems sufficient to condemn the 
system which involves it. And the danger in the case of death- 
punishment is by no means a mere imaginary one. Every lawyer 
can remember instances in which persons have been convicted of 
notorious murders on evidence which failed to satisfy not only 
those engaged in the trial, but many others who had carefully 
watched the whole case. And who can say what further circum- 
stances might be brought to light, if the accused still survived to 
give the clue to the investigations of his family’s legal adviser ? 
It was argued by Sir J. Romilly in the House of Commons, in 
1848, that murder differed from all other offences, in that here 
the crime most completely destroyed the evidence of guilt. This 
is true ; but we may add that death-punishment also differs from 
all others in that it too often destroys the only proof of inno- 
cence. If the reader has any suspicion that this fearful danger 
is in the present day merely fanciful, let him not only recal to his 
own mind instances in which juries have with the greatest hesita- 
tion acquitted men whose innocence has afterwards been un- 
doubted ; but let him consult the numerous cases of wrong con- 
victions in capital cases, cited in detail by Mr. Commissioner 
Phillips in his work entitled “Vacation Thoughts on Capital 
Punishment.” And let it be remembered that the writer’s experi- 
ence as a criminal lawyer adds great authority to his testimony. 

A kindred fault to that of irremissibility, and equally of 
the essence of death-punishment, is that of invariability. In 
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this respect the old law which discriminated between different 
modes of death, however abhorrent to our feelings, was certainly 
more just. The effect of this invariability on the public mind 
also should be noticed. This was seen plainly in the recent 
agitation respecting the fate of the convict Wright, where com- 
parison was naturally suggested to men’s mind between the crimi- 
nality of different murders. And while we write, a similar and 
still more flagrant instance is occurring of the injustice of inflict- 
ing the same punishment on every man who commits murder. It 
is not too much to say that if Wright was not hanged because 
Townley was pardoned, certainly Hall might have been pardoned 
if Wright had not been hanged.* 

These last two defects of irremissibility and invariability are 
closely connected with another which is the heaviest accusation 
which can be brought against any system of justice. This is, un- 
certainty. Whenever it is found that from any combination of 
circumstances a punishment has become so unpopular, or so diffi- 
cult of application, that its infliction in any particular case is 
rendered uncertain, then that punishment may be condemned as 
offering a positive immunity to crime. Death-punishment is 
every day becoming more open to this fatal objection. The in- 
troduction of the comparatively new difficulty as to the sanity of 
the accused, together with the greater sensitiveness of juries, on 
the ground of the irreversible consequences of their verdict, now 
render it a matter of speculation in almost every case, whether 
Justice will not be defeated altogether. The very rarity of execu- 
tions makes men feel more seriously the sacredness of life. It is, 
indeed, better that many guilty should escape than that one inno- 
cent man should suffer, but in this instance we may truly say, 
“ Lex (if not ‘judex’) damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” as it is 
the direct effect of the law, as it now stands, to put obstacles in 
the way of justice. On this branch of our subject we gladly 
avail ourselves of the words of the able and succinct pamphlet of 
Mr. Amos: “ This increased uncertainty of conviction in the 
present day is of the very essence of capital punishment. Jurors 
are, after all, but men. Like their friends and neighbours they 
have their sympathies, their desires, their feelings of compunction 
and tender indulgence. They cannot set out of sight—as they 
are told to do, and perhaps even themselves believe that they are 
doing—the consequences of their verdict. They naturally incline 
in a capital charge to pay more deference to each iota of the 
defence, than to the crushing weight of evidence adduced by the 





* Since the above was written, the reprieve of Hall, wrung with difficulty 
from the Home Secretary at the eleventh hour, affords another exemplification 
of the truth of our argument. ; 
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Crown. They fondly fan into a flame the minutest sparks of ex- 
tenuation alleged in favour of the prisoner. To much relevant 
matter on the side of the prosecution they unconsciously close 
their eyes and ears. Where the probabilities are at all nearly 
balanced, their feelings and not their judgments start the scale. 
Any one familiar with the scenes exhibited in courts of justice, 
on trials for murder, will recognise this description as not ideal or 
imaginary, but a mere transcript of daily experience. It is pecu- 
liar to capital charges, and it does not mend the matter to declaim 
against the ignorance and cowardice of uneducated jurymen. 
Where life and death are concerned, this will continue to be so, 
and not otherwise. And it is appalling to think that, inasmuch as 
the most atrocious murders are those which are plotted with the 
most artful sagacity, it is just these which secure the largest 
immunity from a cautious and scrupulous jury, and are most 
likely to pass unavenged. If this be so, the prospect for the 
future is not the diminution, but the fearful encouragement of 
crime. 

In strict accordance with this powerful statement, are the 
opinions expressed by Sir F. Kelly in the House of Commons; 
by Sir J. Romilly in his evidence before the Commissioners on 
Criminal Law, in 1836, and by Sir 2. Phillips, who, as Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, brought both study and observation to 
the subject. And these opinions are verified by the statistics 
quoted by Lord Hobart, which show that in years 1857-9 the 
proportion of committals to convictions in cases of murder was 
as four to one, while the general average in other crimes was only 
four to three. That is, on the part of a person committed for 
trial, the degree of expectation of acquittal on a charge of murder 
is to the degree of expectation of acquittal on other charges as 
three to one. 

Mr. Amos’s conclusion is, we fear, only too true. Yet it affords 
the best ground for hope of reform. Public opinion has now 
reached that point where all that is needed to turn the scale in favour 
of the abolition of death-punishment, is that the question should 
be dispassionately reviewed. The feelings of men are already 
enlisted in the cause which we advocate, and they only wait for 
evidence to justify their judgment in following under the same 
banner. 

There is, however, one other consideration which recent circum- 
stances press home to our attention with all the weight of expe- 
rience. It seems almost certain, that except death-punishment be 
speedily abolished, a great danger threatens the very foundation of 
our judicial institutions. Within the last few years we have had 
a series of cases (besides the names of McLachlan, Townley, 
Wright, and Hall, it is only necessary to recal that of Smethurst, 
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as presenting all the worst consequences of the present system in 
the most glaring light), in‘which discredit has been thrown upon 
the administration of the law by extensive popular agitation 
respecting the fate of individual convicts. This agitation has 
more than once, to all appearance, overridden the sentence of 
justice. This is a danger which from its very nature is rapidly 
progressive. Let it be arrested at once in its commencement. 
Law should be the guide and exponent, not the slave of popular 
feeling. That complete independence which is essential to the 
administration of justice can only be preserved by the sacrifice of 
this last remnant of a barbarous code—a custom which has long 
been condemned at the impartial bar of reason, and whose sentence 
can now no longer be delayed by the pleas of popular favour or 
temporary expediency. Let our statesmen consider the real force 
of this last argument, which cannot be charged either with senti- 
mentalism or theoretical sophistry. 

Our task is drawing to a close ; it only remains to consider one 
point. What substitute can be found which will replace death- 
punishment without its inevitable drawbacks ? This is a question 
which can be answered best by an appeal to facts. It is obvious 
that the conclusions drawn from the experience of the abolition 
of capital punishment for other crimes in other countries 
and at other periods can only be evidence of the probable effects 
of the abolition of this penalty for murder now in this country. 
The determining causes are too numerous and complicated to admit 
of the effects being stated with the precision of a law. But the 
results of such experience are very valuable, when not strained 
beyond their true purpose. The most satisfactory way of applying 
the test would be a comparison of the effects of the abolition of 
death-punishment for murder in other countries. If we assume 
that the causes of the crime are pretty nearly the same every- 
where, and that no abnormal change in social feeling has taken 
place in either of the countries compared, it will follow that the 
effects must be similar likewise. Unfortunately the full statistics 
on these points are too voluminous to be inserted here. But one 
fact may be stated, which is in itself very strong prima facie 
evidence of the wholesome effects of abolition. In none of 
those countries where the experiment has been tried has any 
return been made to the punishment of death, with one exception, 
which will be examined presently. The states in which the total 
abolition of capital punishment has been, and is in ope- 
ration, are Tuscany, seven states of America (Alabama, Michigan, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Columbia), and 
two cantons of Switzerland (Friburg and Neufchatel). It was 
also tried with signal success by Sir James Mackintosh in 
Bombay, and by Lord Metcalfe at Delhi. Nothing can be more 
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varied than the races, religions, and climates included in these 
countries, yet in all it has been found, to use the words of a com- 
mission recently appointed in Friburg, that “neither crimes in 
general, nor special crimes against life and safety, have been in 
any way relatively more numerous in the period (in this case 
fifteen years) following the abolition of capital punishment.” 
The history of Tuscan legislation is peculiarly interesting. This 
was the first European state in which the reform was carried out 
by the enlightened Leopold, the friend of Beccaria. After an 
experience of more than twenty years, he formally congratulated 
his subjects on the success of the change. His reign was marked 
by a most extraordinary diminution in the number of murders, so 
great, that in Tuscany (which was formerly about on a par with 
Rome in this respect) only five murders were committed in twenty 
years ; while in Rome, where death-punishment was inflicted with 
great pomp and parade, sixty murders were committed in only 
five months. After Leopold’s death, during the long period of 
Austrian domination, the punishment of death was re-enacted, in 
order, as it was hoped, to repress the political agitation which 
was the consequence of foreign tyranny. By what success that 
plan was followed, we all know. In 1847 the reigning grand- 
duke again abolished capital punishment, and with most satis- 
factory results. It was, however, once more reimposed in 1852, 
in the terror of the reaction from 1848, and for the same purpose 
of political terrorism. But no sooner was the Tuscan legislature 
free, and enabled to act independently by its union with the king- 
dom of Italy, than in 1859 they returned to the system so happily 
inaugurated by Leopold. And this return is expressly confirmed 
by a decree issued in 1860, and now in force. Nothing can well 
be stronger than the argument this instance furnishes of the pro- 
bable effects of substituting some other punishment for that of 
death. We may here observe that in a comparison of statistics 
on this question, it will always be desirable to take as wide a 
range of time as possible; because it may be shown that on the 
first substitution of a lighter for a heavier penalty the crime has 
often a tendency to an immediate increase, but that after a time 
the increased certainty more than compensates for the difference 
in severity. It would appear as if the standard of terror necessary 
to be kept up varied directly with the severity of the punish- 
ment. And this would of course apply equally to any increase 
in severity. No one would now expect permanently to reduce the 
limit of the crime of murder by adding torture to hanging ; or 
by substituting any of those obsolete forms of cruelty with which 
that crime was once visited. 

There is another more imperfect test by which we may try the 
probable effect of the abolition of death-punishment for murder. 
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This would be by comparing the consequences of the substitution 
of lesser penalties for that of death in the case of other offences. 
Here we should expect to see that the operation of the increase 
of certainty of conviction (from the strong objections which for- 
merly juries had to convict, prosecutors to come forward, and 
witnesses to give evidence) would be so perceptible as to disturb 
the calculations altogether. Yet in spite of the distinction be- 
tween the ten periods compared, the figures are most encouraging. 
The following return was made to the House of Commons in 
1846 :-— 
Number of Persons Committed and Executed for each of 
the following Offences :— 





During the five 
years ending 


with an 
OFFENCES. execution.* last Exe-, 
cution, | 
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diately following. 


During the five 








Cattle stealing 1820 | 
Sheep stealing 1831 | 
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Coining 44 3 |] 1828 | 
Returning from transportation 52 1835 | 
Letter stealing 14 1832 | 
Sacrilege 33 1819 | 
Robbery 1829 1836 | 
Arson, and other wilful burning 391 1836 | 
Piracy 52 1830 | 
Attempts to murder unattended with 

bodily injuries, shooting at, stab- 687 1841 | 

bing, wounding, &c. .................. | 
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Unnatural crimes 105 1835 | 
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A few remarks on this table may make its true import clearer. 

It will be observed that the offences in which the most rapid 
increase appears to have followed the abolition of capital punish- 

- ment are those comprised under the head, Attempts to Murder— 








* i.¢., during the five years preceding the last execution for each specified 
ence, 
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which are in intention quite indistinguishable from murder itself. 
This increase, therefore, may confidently be cited as a proof of 
the inefficacy of the fear of death as a deterrent. Hardly one of 
the criminals convicted of an attempt to murder could tell that 
he might not render himself liable to the extreme penalty. We 
are therefore justified in classing these offences with murders. . 
And if we compare the rate of increase in the two classes of crime 
taken together during the periods over which the table above 
given extends, we shall find the results even more unfavourable 
to the advocates of capital punishment. The numbers are 
these— 


Committals for Murder, or Attempts to Murder, during 
each of the Five Years ending 





| 1826 1831 1836 1841 | 1846 











| 661 770 1023 1221 1459 





And yet the fearfully rapid growth of this class of crime was 
ignored entirely by those who contended that the abolition of 
death-punishment for lighter offences was followed by increase of 
crime. As to the other crimes in which a very much smaller 
increase.is observable, they are of such a special nature that, no 
doubt, the removal of the objection to prosecute for the capital 
offence would more than account for the increase in committals. 

These figures appear, then, to show conclusively that, so far 
from there being any probability that the abolition of death- 
punishment would be followed by a permanent increase in the 
number of murders, the direct contrary result may reasonably be 
expected. And if the comparison of the effects of commutation 
of sentences as compared with executions were drawn out, the 
same result would follow. 

In all these cases the substitute for death (and it is the only 
possible one) has been some form of imprisonment, a punishment 
which is capable of almost as many modifications of severity as 
the crime of murder is of degrees of criminality. But one pre- 
caution will always be necessary. The scale of severity fixed by 
the law must be absolutely irremissible on any consideration of 
clemency. The only limits of variation must be laid down by 
the judge in his sentence. Due provision will thus be made for 
the exclusion of that element of uncertainty which is the greatest 
vice of the present system. Death-punishment is defensible only 
on the same grounds as war, where it is inflicted by society in 
strict self-defence. And as the dangers of war have hardly any 
calculable effect when opposed to those passions which are 
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generally weakest in the human breast, because the fate of those 
who engage in it is proverbially uncertain, so it is with all punish- 
ments. Where can so remarkable a proof of this be found as in 
the inefficacy of the popular belief in the penalty of everlasting 
misery to restrain those who think they hold it most firmly ? 
because here, too, he who breaks the law, in his inmost heart only 
half believes that the penalty will ever be enforced. Could a 
penal code be made as certain in its operation as the laws of 
Nature, self-caused misery would no more be banished from the 
State than it is from the physical world; but at any rate men 
would know what to expect when they offended against it, and 
he who incurred its penalties would be regarded by himself and 
others as a suicide, and not as a victim. This end can never be 
perfectly attained; but two important steps towards it would be 
secured by the removal of the kindred anomalies of arbitrary 
pardon and irremissible punishment. 
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F England's fifty colonies, not one has excited so much in- 
terest, has been the subject of so many experiments, or has 
given so much trouble to the Colonial Office, as New Zealand. 
Never before did a colony present so many tangled questions for 
solution, or become a prey to so many conflicting interests; yet 
never was there a country which might have been more easy to 
govern, or a case in which the interminable difficulties which have 
arisen were more indisputably of our own creation. 

New Zealand has certainly no cause to complain of neglect by 
the Home Government. On the contrary, she has been the 
victim of good intentions, of harassing watchfulness and needless 
interference ; in fact, of over-nursing. The Benjamin of colonies, 
the youngest and the best-beloved, she risked the fate of the 
apeling that was smothered with hugging by itsdam. Nostrum 
after nostrum was tried upon her, though all that was needed to 
ensure a hardy growth was to have turned her loose to shift for 
herself. The lesson has now been learned, and acted up to ; but 
at no trifling cost, and somewhat late in the day. Experience 
has at least been gained, and a subject for an instructive book 
(should any one be minded to take such a work in hand), which 
might be entitled “ Errors of Colonization ;” drawing examples 
from the case before us, and showing how all might have been 
avoided by simply placing a little confidence in the right-minded- 
ness and practical good sense of the colonists themselves, ‘ The 
Comedy of Errors,” we should rather have suggested as a title, 
were it not for the tragic issue—an internecine war, an enormous 
expenditure, and, by way of anti-climax, a hot dispute as to who 
shall pay the bill. 
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Like those of Tristram Shandy, the misfortunes of the colony 
began before its birth. Begotten of a quarrel between the 
Colonial Office and a land-trading company, that state of conflict 
which, in one form or another, has been throughout its normal 
condition, was ready prepared for the child at entry into the 
world. We have seen party feeling—that bane of the country 
from first to last—engendered at the very outset among the 
colonists, being the inevitable consequence of the formation of 
rival settlements, north and south, by the Home Government and 
the New Zealand Company respectively. Contentions of almost 
unparalleled bitterness between the colonists and their governors ; 
each side incessantly striving to make good its own case at the 
Colonial Office, and neither side, unfortunately, abstaining alto- 
gether from misrepresentation. We have seen governors, when 
Maori sympathy was fashionable in England, ostentatiously 
parading themselves as the protectors of the natives against the 
greed and violence of the settlers (a charge only in one instance 
handsomely retracted—by Colonel Gore Browne, whose well- 
known, “Si possint, recte, si non, quocumque modo,” was 
unsaid for him by a friend, in the Assembly); advertising them- 
selves as “ the real original Maori sympathizers,” and manifesting 
extreme jealousy whenever the settlers attempted to exert them- 
selves in behalf of their red fellow-subjects—an interference which 
seemed to be treated as poaching on the Government manor; and 
even going so far, in one instance, as to accuse the old settlers, 
including the Church Missionaries, of having provoked the war 
in the north. 

We have seen the colonists, on the other hand, indignantly 
rejecting the imputation ; casting it back upon an incompetent 
Government ; protesting against the timid procrastinations and 
temporizing system of native management; styling it the “ flour- 
and-sugar policy,” degrading to both races alike ; and maintain- 
ing that the sole object of governors was to make political capital 
out of the Maori — to keep all quiet by palliatives during their 
respective terms of office, but never venturing upon any effective 
measures for their permanent benefit; each in turn looking to 
the time when he should escape from the colony, bequeathing 
his difficulties to his successor. We have seen that even when 
recrimination between the governors and the governed was put 
an end to, by concession of representative institutions and of 
parliamentary government, this normal conflict was not yet at 
an end, for it broke out afresh between the races, and ne 
undetermined still. 

The colonial history is known only to those who have. taken a 
part in making it. It has still to be written, and ought to be, 
while yet the tradition of it lives; for the earlier actors, upon 
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whom, and not upon blue-books or despatches, dependence must 
be mainly plaved, are fast disappearing from the scene. Our 
present object is to redeem a portion of it from oblivion. 

In any account professing to be at once complete and intelli- 
gible, three subjects, which might be likened to the three strands 
of one rope, would have to be carefully distinguished, while 
collaterally treated ;—namely, the political history of the Euro- 
peans; the policy adopted towards the natives ; and the land 
question. In the limited space at our disposal, such an arrange- 
ment is out of the question ; we must therefore confine ourselves 
to the last. But events happen of themselves to grow up around it 
so naturally, that we still hope to give a tolerably continuous 
account. For it may be said that the history of the land 
question, that fons et origo malorum, is substantially the history 
of the colony. 

We have said that there was never a country more easy to 
govern. ‘Those who are content to derive their information from 
official sources, and who forget that the temptation to exagge- 
rate difficulties in order to enhance the credit of overcoming 
them is not invariably resisted, will remain of a different opinion. 
But some of these difficulties are imaginary ; others are over- 
drawn, and the rest are of the very creation of those who com- 
plain—who have set up their own windmills, in order to run a tilt 
against them. 

Government was an easy task, because the character, both of 
the settlers and of the natives, was such as to make it so. Of 
the first we need say little, save that in social station, education, 
and intellectual ability, they ranked far above the ordinary 
average of colonial pioneers. Since the days of the cavaliers of 
Virginia, there has been nothing to equal, in this respect, the 
original body of emigrants to New Zealand. The novelty of 
systematic colonization, as yet an experiment, had taken the fancy 
of the moment in England, and recruiting had been active 
among the better classes of society. All that was needed, to 
ensure quiet and happiness, was to have allowed such men to 
take care of themselves, and, as the sequel proves, of the natives 
also; to have reposed that confidence in them from the first 
which it has been found necessary to accord at last. For it 
stands upon record that they saw their way forward more clearly 
than did the successive officers appointed by the Home Govern- 
ment ; the principles enunciated by the leaders of public opinion 
among them having made their way, one by one, and being at the 
present moment in practical operation. These same men, as 
many as are left, can now point to the frank admission made by 
the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, that “he could 
not disguise from himself that the endeavours to keep the 
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management of the natives under the control of the Home 
Government had failed ;” and to their own refusal, in the ses- 
sion of 1862, to take upon themselves the responsibility of 
governing the native tribes until the troubles induced by neglect 
of their advice should be allayed. 

The mistake in regard to the colonists was the supposed neces- 
sity of keeping them in statu pupillari ; of “ preparing them 
gradually"—the accredited phrase of the time—for representative 
institutions, in forgetfulness of the great truth that, the longer 
Englishmen are debarred from the exercise of English rights, the 
more untit do they become for the performance of English duties. 
The mistake in regard to the natives was of a similar nature. 
They were considered, not as men of like passions with ourselves, 
equally self-confident as ourselves, acting from the same motives, 
and subject to the same errors; but as children. ‘The Govern- 
ment forthwith proceeded to pamper the child, and the attempt, far 
from winning confidence, was resented. _[t was perfectly under- 
stood and appreciated. Yet, in our belief, there does not exist 
among uncivilized nations a more manly people, or more easy of 
reasonable guidance,—a people whose qualities, good and bad 
alike, afford a stronger leverage by which to move them. Docile, 
because endowed with high powers of reasoning; equable in 
temper, making it a point of honour to abstain at least from the 
outward manifestation of anger; imperturbable, and therefore 
patient under provocation, affording ample time to justify or 
make amends ; but dogged in resistance to force, and inexorable, 
even to barbarity, when satisfied that the action is “ correct,"— 
that is to say, according to precedent. For the Maori is at once 
democratic and conservative in temperament; paying to his 
chief—whose rule, if not altogether based upon opinion, must at 
least not run counter to opinion—very much less deference than 
is usual among the islanders of the tropical Pacific; but a slave 
to custom and to etiquette, which are, to him, the unwritten law 
—the wisdom of his forefathers. Faithful to engagements at 
any sacrifice, until taught by us to break them, being accustomed 
to treat a bargain with something like religious reverence, and to 
consider that which is formally done as irrevocable. Even should 
the bargain prove a bad one, a Maori casts it off his mind, 
neither indulging in regret, nor giving himself the least further 
trouble about the matter. Apparently covetous to the extreme, 
because unrestrained by conventional notions of delicacy from 
asking, and because wanting in those finer feelings, only deve- 
loped among long civilized races, by which covetousness is 
sometimes overborne; deficient, though not wholly so, in grati- 
tude, because not accustomed to give or to exact more than is 
due, Where a native gift is not virtually an exchange, osten- 
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tation is generally the motive; and in that case it is thought 
of the giver, that “he has his reward.” Teeming with vanity 
—the less offensive because coupled with perfect self-reliance ; 
full-blown with pride, which nevertheless will ‘not hinder a great 
chief—a tino rangatira—from begging the smallest trifle; and 
not wanting in a certain chivalry of feeling, after his own fashion, 
though that be not always identical in outward form with ours.* 
We reserve for more especial notice the chief characteristic 
feature of the native mind, by acting upon which the Maori might 
have been moulded like clay under the potter’s hands,—his keen, ap- 
preciative sense of justice. Not that the Maori idea of justice is 
absolutely co-extensive with our own; for the word is used by us, 
conventionally, in a restricted sense. The abstract form of jus- 
tice is the perception of equality; the desire to equalize un- 
equal quantities—to balance and weigh. With civilized justice 
must be included “ wild justice,” which is, revenge. The Maori 
is a metaphysician born, with an instinctive perception of the law 
of compensation. The ruling passion—the mainspring of his con- 
duct, isto ‘ come off quits;” to be even with every man, whether 
friend or foe. For everything but hospitality he must have an 
equivalent: blood for blood ; service for service ; rights for cession 
of rights. And with an equivalent; though not indisposed to try 
for more, he is certain, ultimately, to rest content. That upon 
which everything rests in Maoridom, the dominant institution, is 
Urtv,t generally translated payment, ransom, reward; but which, 
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* Sometimes it is. Lieutenant Brookes, who was killed at Puketakauere, 
bravely defending himself while entangled in a swamp, was to have been spared 
by the party with whom ke was actually engaged, on account of their admiration 
of the courage he displayed. He lowered his sword at last, in token of 
surrender ; the assailants, supposing this to be a feint, were considering among 
themselves how to take him, when he was shot by one who came up at the 
last, and had not beld council with the rest. Such at least is the native 
account, which may be probably relied on. 

At the time of the war in the North, the natives considered it “ incorrect ” 
to hinder the bringing up of ammunition or supplies; for the want of them 
might spoil a fair fight. When joked about it by some officers, rather indis- 
creetly, after the making of peace, they answered, significantly, “ We shall 
know better next time.” 

+ The following characteristic story is related by Mr. Brown :—“ An 
acquaintance of mine who has been settled for some time among them, had on 
one occasion a dispute about the payment of some timber which the tribe had 
been dragging out of the bush for him; and as he showed no symptoms of 
acceding to their unreasonable demands, one of the chiefs, in their usual brag- 
gadocio style, advanced towards him, flourishing his arms, yelling, and “| 
as if he would annihilate him. This was more than John Bull could stand, an 
he struck the chief a blow with his fist which sent him reeling away. ‘The 
chief at first got more furious than ever, but soon calmed down again, as his 
friends thought he was to blame, and did not interfere in the quarrel. Next 
day the same chief came privately to the settler, and begged of him to give 
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taken in conjunction with its congener, uto, may rather be described 
as “measure for measure.” ‘This appears to be the real clue to 
most of the seeming anomalies in the Maori mind. It is this, 
for instance, which causes kindness, offered from simple impulse, 
to be so dimly appreciated by a native. For, not understand- 
ing why he should receive more than he is commercially entitled 
to, he seeks a motive, too often imputing an ignoble one—fear, 
or the hope of gain. Such a temperament is ungracious, but 
the advantage derived from it by the ruling powers is inestimable. 
No need for favour, of which there has been too much, in judicial 
decisions between the white man and the red; none for gifts or 
for cajolery ; nothing required of them but to fulfil their own 
engagements, and, among a nation of hard bargainers, faithfully 
keep the bargain driven by the Crown at Waitangi. 

After all, allowing for a few national peculiarities, they are 
in character much the same as the rest of us. There is no mystery 
about Maori matters, as the periti— 


With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 


would have had others believe. Manners and customs must of 
course be studied there as they must elsewhere; but they are 
easy to learn, for secrecy is unknown to the race. And it is only 
fair to bear in mind that if their virtues are less conspicuous than 
ours it is because the possessors do not take the trouble to parade 
them; while their faults are more so, because uncloaked. The 


Maori do not care to whiten their sepulchres. 
The story of the New Zealand troubles would be one mass of 
confusion, utterly bewildering to all but those who have been 


him half-a-crown, in order that he might show it to his friends, and tell them 
that it had been paid as a satisfaction for the insult which had been offered to 
him, In this case it was clearly his vanity that had been wounded ; not the 
slightest degree of resentment was retained, nor was there the least conscious- 
ness of loss of dignity, either in the original insult, or the still more degrading 
subterfuge to which he had resorted to wipe it away.” 

Under certain circumstances, governed by Maori etiquette, perfectly com- 
prehensible to them, though hardly so to us, the victors would give w/w to the 
vanquished, as payment for losses, in order to end the war upon fair terms. 
This was the case at Kororareka in the year 1837, when the Ngapubi, from 
Whangaroa, Matauri, and the Bay of Islands, made an attack upon Keni and 
Pomare, at Kororareka. Hengi, a superior chief, fell ; and though the assail- 
ants were repulsed, Kororareka, together with a large portion of land as far as 
Cape Brett, was ceded to them. 

‘The perpetrators of the massacre at Wairau were suprised at our not claim- 
ing the land in dispute immediately afterwards, as w/w for the death of the 
white chiefs, We could have had it for the asking; for the demand would 
have been “correct.” Far from attributing our conduct to forbearance, they 
only looked down upon us as “ uneulightened Britishers,” 
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locally acquainted with the progress of events, were it not that 
our difficulties, apparently so diverse in character, have a common 
origin; being all traceable, with care, to the same source. In 
one form or another, the contention has been, from first to last, 
about the Lanp. There were millions of acres to be fought for, 
and of fighting there has been no stint. Where the prey is, there 
the eagles are gathered together. A long period of desultory 
warfare, sometimes between governors, and settlers sometimes 
between governors and natives, now waged on paper, and now 
with lead, has closed in a struggle between the races for 
supremacy. 

We pass over the details of the dispute between the Home 
Government and the New Zealand Company in 1839, which for 
a long while so seriously affected the fortunes of the colony, with 
the simple observation that the cause of it was land. The 
object of the Company was to buy land cheap, and sell it dear. 
In order to create a market, they undertook colonizing operations. 
They succeeded, as they supposed, in purchasing from the natives 
many large tracts of land, defined by degrees of latitude and 
longitude ; but, owing to haste and ignorance combined, obtained 
but a very questionable title to a small portion, and to the rest 
no title at all. But they had no difficulty in effecting sales in 
England. It being clear that such irregular settlement of 4 
colony could not be allowed, the Home Government, with some 
reluctance, determined to found a colony, and also to undertake 
colonizing operations. For this purpose, they prepared to form 
a rival establishment at the other end of the Northern Island, 
where the Government also would be able to deal in land, without 
clashing with the Company. This may seem a very bare and 
downright statement of the case ; but, setting aside benevolent in- 
tentions towards the aborigines, and eliminating a sufficient amount 
of Blue Book verbinge, nothing else remains. Disguise it as 
they may, the Home Government joined in the land-jobbing 
race. The only real distinction was, that the expected profits 
realized at one end of the island were to go to the Company's 
share wlders; while those at the other end were to go towards 
defraying the expenses of the Government establishment. 

The first step to be taken was to acquire the sovereignty of the 
country. And here let us give all due credit to the English 
Government for the spirit in which they commenced the enter- 
prise, and the ends which they proposed to attain, notwithstand- 
ing the woful falling off in execution. They undertook to 
acquire the country, without violence and without fraud, to civilize 
and preserve a barbarous race; to bring them peaceably into 
subjection to the law; assuring to them at the same time the full 
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privileges of subjects of the Crown. But the land lay between 
the projectors and their object. 

To obtain a peaceful cession, the expedient of treaty was 
resorted to. This did not accord with the views of the Company, 
and was considered by a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1844 to have been “an injudicions proceeding.” With 
this opinion we agree, but not upon the same grounds. It appears 
to us that a treaty was more than enough for the purpose: it 
encutnbered us with difficulties that were never contemplated at 
the time, and was subsequently wrested to the disadvantage of 
those whose interests it was intended to guard. All that was 
substantially required, was a solemn declaration that certain 
native rights should be preserved intact: not a treaty, but a 
guarantee. By adopting the form of treaty, meaning thereby a 
compact between two independent nations, we subjected ourselves 
to all the incidents of treaty, hampering ourselves with the dogmas 
of international law. It involved us in a strange dilemma; for 
the right of interpretation either belongs to the natives, equally 
with ourselves, or else to the Crown alone, the first conclusion 
rendering all government impossible ; the second, endowing the 
Government with the powers of a despot.* But the most prac- 
tical objection is, that there was no Maori nation with which to 
treat; no recognised head or confederation of chiefs having power 
to bind those who withheld consent. Consequently, when, a few 
years afterwards, a prisoner of war who had not signed was hanged 
as a rebel, there was not wanting high authority for pronouncing 
the execution illegal, or, as some did not hesitate to say, a 
murder. 

The first signatures were obtained at Waitangi—the Runnimede 
of native New Zealand. Not, however, without some difficulty. 
The main anxiety of the natives was then, as it has been ever 


* Here is the main proposition on which Mr. Richmond (native minister in 
1861) relies : “ In Jaw, as well as in fact, their territorial righis and obliga- 
tions are not subject to the interpretation of our courts. These rights stand 
upon treaties, of which the Crown itself is, righttully, the sole interpreter.” 
The practical consequence is drawn in par. 121; “If the Governor had juris- 
diction, he was justified in asserting it in the only practicable mode, viz. by 
force ; in other words, the Governor being of right the sole os of questions 


respecting native territorial rights, is justified in enforcing his jurisdiction in 
the only practicable mode, viz by military occupation.” . . . Mr. Richmond 
has entirely overlooked the consequences of his theory, namely, that if the 
treaty of Waitangi be (as his argument assumes it to be) a treaty in the ordi- 
nary sense, then the right of interpreting and enforcing the treaty must 
belong, not to one party, but to both equally ; that the natives are at liberty 
to resort to furce in support of their view, as much as the Governor in sup- 
port of his; and that they cannot be charged with rebellion if they do sa.— 
Remarks, §c., by Sir William Martin, p. 42. 
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since, about the land. Accordingly, the “entire chieftainship ” 
[rangatiratanga] of their lands, of their kaingas, and of all their 
property, was guaranteed. Of this chieftainship, it must be ob- 
served, no mention is made in the English version of the treaty ; 
and it was for the exercise of this by Wiremu Kingi in 1860, 
that war was declared against him at Waitara. They, on the 
other hand, according to the English version, were required to 
yield to the Queen “ the exclusive right of pre-emption over such 
lands as the proprietors thereof may be disposed to alienate.” 
The meaning of this the natives assuredly did not understand ; 
nor would they ever have agreed to it had they percéived all the 
bearings of the demand. ‘The stipulation was for°the exclusive 
right of buying all the land ; and in effect, though not in words, at 
whatever price the Government chose to give, and at whatever 
time they found it convenient to purchase.- No such consequence 
could be drawn from the corresponding words in the Maori ver- 
sion of the treaty, which, literally translated, are, “ shall surrender 
to the Queen the purchase of those portions of ground as agree- 
able to any person being the proprietor of such land.” They 
were led to believe that the Crown was to have the option of 
purchase ; in their own language, the “ HoKoNGa ;"* not that 
they should be debarred from selling at all, if the Government, as 
actually happened, was short of funds to buy with; or that the 
Crown, being sole bidder, should have power to fix the price, and 
be thus enabled to acquire extensive tracts at the rate of a mite 
an acre, to be presently retailed at from 11. to 16001.t 
From this point of our intercourse with the natives commences 
that distrust of the Government, which in the end ripened into 
open dislike and rebellion. The present war is traceable, step by 
step, up to this unfortunate reservation of power, which at once 
placed the Governor, theoretically supposed to be the chief pro- 
tector of native interests, in the position of chief bargainer for 
the much coveted land, buying cheap and selling dear. After 
two-and-twenty years of unintermitted attack upon what was called 
“the Government brokerage,” the exclusive right of pre-emption 
was abrogated by law, to the great triumph of those who were 
mainly interested in the welfare of the native race, and notwith- 





* We may here take occasion to observe, that the native interpretation of the 
pre-emption clause was supported by Dr. Phillimore and Mr. Shirley Wool- 
mer, to whom the question was referred, for a legal opinion, by the Society for 
the Protection of Aborigines, 

+ For all'their good intentions, the Government, to borrow an illustration 
from Measure for Meusure, “ concluded like the sanctimonious pirate, that 
went to sea with the ten commandments, but scraped one out of the table.” 
They meant well when they assumed the tutorship, but razed the prohibition 
to wake a profit out of the ward. 
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standing the protest of those who considered the tax which had 
been so long wrung from the aboriginal landowners as a legiti- 
mate addition to the provincial revenues. But the evil had been 
consummated, for the ill-will of the natives had been almost 
irretrievably aroused. It was but idle talk assuring them that 
the profit derived from the retailing of the land was indirectly 
carried to their account through the expenditure upon public 


é 


‘works, and the increased value given thereby to the lands which 


remained in their hands for sale; for they perfectly well knew 
that value would be no more than ideal where there was not a 
market price for the commodity ; nd they learned by experience 
that the promises thrown in by Government as make-weights to 
the price were not fulfilled. Our readers may be surprised when 
we inform them that the whole of the land commencing at Kaiapoi, 
in the Middle Island, and extending south to Molyneaux, amount- 
ing to about 22 million of acres, was acquired from the natives by a 
payment of 2000/., with an assurance given by the Commissioner, 
on behalf of the Government, that they must not regard the 20001. 
as the principal payment, but must allow for the benefits they 
would gain from schools erected for their education, from medical 
attendance, and the general hospitable care of the Government. 
These lands, said the Commissioner himself (at that time Native 
Minister) in the House of Representatives, had passed to the 
Government; but the promise had never been properly fulfilled. 

It would be unfair, however, to leave entirely without notice, 
the alleged motive for the pre-emptive reservation ; good in itself, 
though based on an assumption which was soon discovered to 
be groundless. It was said, and believed by those unacquainted 
with the country, that Europeans, if allowed to purchase directly 
from the natives, would take advantage of their inexperience, 
and succeed in despoiling them of their possessions for a nominal 
consideration. The plea fell into disuse; for it was soon dis- 
covered that a native could hold his own in a bargain against the 
smartest European. All he needed was an open market, in 
which to get the best price he could for himself; but this was 
the very advantage denied him by the Government. 

Only the northern island was acquired by treaty ; the middle 
and southern islands were at once taken possession of by pro- 
clamation. We dispensed with formality, being apprehensive 
that the French might be beforehand with us. But having thus 
secured the acquisition, we went through the provess of acquiring 
the middle island over again, by virtue of a treaty with certain 
natives residing at Cloudy Bay. There is something not quite 
satisfactory in the exemplification of an over-worldly maxim, that 
“it is well to have two strings to one’s bow ;” and this, coupled 
with the fact of Governor Hobson having brought down a staff 
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of Government officers with him from Sydney, though necessarily 
uncertain whether or not the treaty would be agreed to, seems 
to indicate that the annexation of New Zealand to the empire 
was a foregone conclusion. It is, moreover, remarkable that no 
stipulation for the abolition of slavery should have been inserted 
in the treaty. Some of our transatlantic cousins would be not 
ill-pleased to learn that the “ peculiar institution” existed for 
years unnoticed in a remote nook of the Queen’s dominions. The 
only emancipation on an extensive scale that has ever taken 
place, was at the instance of the missionaries; and even their 
efforts were crowned with only partial success. 

Such was the arrangement under which we obtained the sove- 
reignty of the country, and secured to the Government a 
monopoly in the trade for Maori lands. In return we engaged 
to impart to the aborigines all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects. The advantages we made the most of; the 
duties we forgot. The fruit of it was not long in ripening. The 
very first purchase effected by the Government was the cause of 
bloodshed. ‘The facts must be disposed of in a few words. 

In June, 1840, when Mr. Shortland, the Colonial Secretary, was 
at Monganui, obtaining the consent of the natives in that quarter 
to the treaty of cession, he met with a chief named Noble, who re- 
presented himself as the right/ul owner of the lands in that quarter, 
while the occupiers claimed in right of conquest, some thirty years 
before. ‘Taking advantage of the dispute about title, Mr. 
Shortland concluded a purchase; the inevitable result was a 
fight; about thirty were slain, the Monganui party being the 
victors. ‘This was but the first instance out of many, distributed 
over a period of twenty years, and finally leading to the war in 
which we are now engaged. 

The conduct of the Government towards the colonists was as 
vexatious as it was unjust towards the natives. Having founded 
Auckland, as a rival to Wellington, and attracted a large number 
of settlers by declaring it the capital of New Zealand, it then pro- 
ceeded to extract the uttermost farthing from them by a very 
questionable expedient. The Company were offering for 1001. 
one hundred acres of country land, with a town acre given in. 
The Government, in order to give artificial value to their own 
land, brought into the market not nearly so much as was required 
to meet the demand, and thus succeeded in obtaining for town 
allotments from 800/. to 16001. per acre; much to the surprise 
and dissatisfaction of the original native owners. But a still 
greater mistake was committed. The land-fund, instead of being 
set apart, and strictly reserved for its legitimate purposes—namely, 
immigration, roads, and the making further purchases of native 
lands—was treated as ordinary revenue; not as capital to be 
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made reproductive, but as income, to be swallowed up by salaries 
and departmental expenses. It will presently be shown that the 
colonists themselves, when they obtained the power to amend, only 
perpetunted the error. 

The Government, apparently deeming that the monopoly of 
land sales was not sufficiently secured to them by the exclusive 
right of pre-emption, now proceeded to declare war against the 
old settlers, who had purchased land from the natives before the 
annexation of New Zealand to the Empire, and who, if left un- 
disturbed, might become rival vendors. To borrow an expression 
from Dr. Martin, ‘they attempted to found a new colony on the 
ruins of the old;” decrying land speculators in order to 
monopolize their trade ; even the Government officers ; with the 
Colonial Secretary at the head of them, taking advantage of 
their official position to job, and in a manner so irregular as to 
draw a rebuke from the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The feudal doctrine that all title to land derives from the Crown, 
was brought to bear against the landowners. This, in itself not 
quite an incontrovertible proposition,* at all events did not 
apply to the purchases in question. The position in law of 
those who had bought from the independent Maori before 1840, 
corresponded exactly with that of an Englishman who might 
have acquired an estute from a French Canadian before the an- 
nexation of Canada, or from a Dutchman before that of the 
Cape. In the three cases alike, private rights of property 
existing at the time of the cession of the country would remain 
intact. Nevertheless, an ordinance was made by the Legislative 
Council of the colony (composed of the Governor, three officials, 
and three nominees) confiscating the greater portion of these 
acquisitions, and empowering the Governor to give Crown grants 
for the remainder. Hence arose an acrimonious controversy, 
varied by occasional litigation, which for years made bitter the 
position of successive Governors, and entailed ruin upon the 
greater number of the aggrieved. It was alleged, in extenuation 
of so high-handed a measure, that estates had been bought for 
“a hatchet, or a blanket ;” and that the property which had been 
acquired, was upon a scale prejudicial to the latent interests of 
the community. Pains were taken to give colour to the allega- 
tion by carefully confusing the bond fide land claimst about 


* Vide Allen on Prerogative. 

+ This is one of the most curious features in the story of the claims. It 
appears that payments to the value of upwards of ninety-five thousand pounds 
were made by Kuropeans to natives for the purchase of land. Yet this sum, 
though it includes all that can be ascertained with tolerable certainty, by 
no means represents the whole amount which was paid away.— Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bell’s Report, July, 1862. 

No claim acknowledged and maintained by the natives was of such an extent 
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which alone was there any serious question, and which were of 
moderate extent, with certain imaginary purchases, mainly by 
Sydney speculators, defined after the fashion of the New 
Zealand Company, by degrees of latitude and longitude, or 
perhaps by the expression, “as far as a cannon-shot can reach.” 

The extent, however, of these acquisitions appears to be im- 
material ; the simple question being whether a native tribe could 
convey a valid title to land fairly purchased from them during 
the period of their independence. It appears to us that nothing 
less than an act of the Imperial Parliament could destroy titles 
thus obtained ; and that Governor Hobson's ordinance was void, 
on the ground of repugnancy. But it was none the less effective; 
for Chief Justice Martin, in a judicial decision, stated that— 
“ Asa British subject could not be allowed to plead the invalidity 
of British law in a British court of justice, so a colonial subject 
of the Crown could not be allowed to plead the invalidity of 
colonial law in a colonial court.” Without impugning a dictum 
from ‘such high authority, we may observe that such is not the 
ordinary opinion of jurists; and that there is at least one in- 
stance of the validity of a law having been successfully impeached 
in a colonial court. 

The ordinance limited the claimants, as it was thought proper 
to term the owners, to a maximum (save in exceptional cases) of 
two thousand five hundred and sixty acres. The question re- 
mained, what was to become of the surplus, where the estate was 
larger in extent. Whereupon a curious doctrine was broached, 
namely, that the native by selling the land, had divested himself 
of his own title, but that the European buyer could not acquire 
that title; argal, the land became demesne of the Crown ;* a 
somewhat startling extension of the rule that a felon can acquire 
property for the Crown, but not for himself. 

The Government, whilst inveighing against greed, showed its 
own disinterestedness by absorbing the balance. But a dangerous 
effect was produced on the minds of the natives. Unable to ap- 





as to justify the Government in disallowing it, on the ground of its extent or 
value making its recognition “ prejudicial to the latent interests of the com- 
munity.” it appears from an official return, that five persons laid claim 
to 26 tracts of land, estimated, in the aggregate, at 7,950,000 acres ; but that of 
these five persons, four never made any attempt to substantiate their claims, 
and that the fifth does not appear to have made good his claim to a single 
acre. On the other hand, it is officially reported that out of 750 claims which 
had been examined by the Commissioners, only four or five had been disputed. 

* Lord Stanley’s authority has been adduced in support of this doctrine. If 
the despatch in question be referred to, it will be found that he reasons hypo- 
thetically, being careful to restrict himself to the terms of the case drawn up 
for him 4 the New Zealand Government. 
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preciate the subleties of legal distinctions, they regarded with a 
jealous eye the expropriation of those to whom they had sold 
land in favour of a new authority which had never purchased. 
They could see nothing in it but an arbitrary act of violence. 
“Tf the Queen,” said they, “ treats her own children so, how will 
she treat us?” They sided with their old friends, and deter- 
minately resisted the first attempt of the Government to occupy.* 
In return for this, for the good offices were mutual, the claimants, 
who would much rather that the surplus went back to the natives 
than to the Government, were careful to open their eyes to 
another view of the case, namely, as argued by Mr. Terry :— 


“That the land must be the property either of the buyer or the 
seller; it cannot belong toa third party. Ifa claim is altogether 
invalid, surely the land will remain the property of the Aborigines ; 
so ought whatever portion is disallowed by the Commissioners to 
revert to them by the same rule of equity,” — 


an argument which was deemed unanswerable by the sellers. 
Bloodshed was spared, in this instance, through timely conces- » 
sion; but shortly after occurred the fatal massacre at Wairau, 
proceeding from a dispute about land, claimed by the Company, 
but of which no valid purchase had been effected. The natives, 
under their chiefs, Rauparaha and Rangihaeta, finding the surveyors 
on the ground, requested them to desist. No regard being paid 
to the demand, they carefully removed all property out of the 
huts, carried it into the surveyors’ tents, and then set fire to the 
huts, observing that they had a right to do as they pleased with 
their own. The surveyors returned to Nelson, and procured from 
the police magistrate a warrant against the chiefs for arson. 
The Government brig was then in port; the magistrate himself, 
with Captain Wakefield, the Company's agent, several of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the settlement, and about forty labourers, all 
armed, proceeded in her to the Wairau to execute the warrant. 
A collision ensued; Rangihaeta’s wife was shot in the mélée ; 
the Europeans were over-matched, but the gentlemen stood their 
ground, were taken prisoners, and tomahawked in revenge. 
Governor Hobson died in office, and Captain Fitzroy was ap- 
pointed in his stead. He reached New Zealand at an unfortunate 
time for himself, for troubles were fast gathering around. His 
administration has been much decried, mainly by those connected 
with the Company, and he was ultimately recalled. Nevertheless, 
upon a dispassionate view of his career, with the advantage of the 
experience that has since been gained, it remains to be shown how, 
upon the whole, he could have acted better, under the circum- 
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stances. His issue of paper money, the one unpardonable sin at 
the Colonial Office, was unavoidable. 

He was more sinned against than sinning ; and none will deny 
him the credit of unselfishness; of having sacrificed himself to 
what he believed to have been his duty to the colony. It is now 
perceived that he saw farther into the future than others; he 
was in advance of the time, and shared the general fate of those 
who do not chime in with the dominant ideas of the period. 

The colony had already lapsed into a state of extreme financial 
embarrassment. The new Governor was left without the means 
to fulfil the obligation incurred at Waitangi, of purchasing the land 
offered for sale: the northern natives were clamorous with disap- 
pointment. In want of money, troops, and military stores, he fol- 
lowed the only course left open, that of waiving the Crown’s right 
of pre-emption,on payment of a small fee to the Government. Lord 
Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, showed a generous 
appreciation of the difficulties with which the Governor was beset, 
and sanctioned the arrangement. ‘The natives were so far content ; 

*as well they might be, in again obtaining, as before the treaty, a 
market price. For the lands favourably situated, near to Auck- 
land, about 11. per acre may be taken as an average. As much 
as 5l. an acre was in one instance refused; but that was for 
land which they chose to keep. Explicit instructions had 
been given to the agents of Government, during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Shortland, not to pay more than 3d. per 
acre. 

Further difficulties were awaiting Governor Fitzroy in another 
part of the colony—at Taranaki, where the conflicting interests 
of Maories and Europeans have been throughout most glaringly 
opposed. The Company had effected what they called a purchase. 
The deed was drawn out in English, and the boundaries defined by 
latitude and longitude, embracing a space of country belonging 
to thousands of natives who never saw the Company's agent. 
One Richard Barrett, a Pakeha Maori, acted as interpreter. 
Colonel Wakefield himself acknowledged that his object in so 
loose a transaction was “ to secure the land from Sydney specu- 
lators.” This title was inquired into by Mr. Commissioner 
Spain, who recommended a Crown grant for 60,000 acres, on 
the assumption that certain of the Ngatiawa tribe had, by their 
captivity or absence, lost all claim to the land. This was not 
good Maori law, and the greatest excitement prevailed. 

A large meeting of Europeans and natives was assembled 
at New Plymouth, to hear the final decision of the Governor. 
The Governor refused to confirm the award, and allowed in all 
their integrity the claims of those of the Ngatiawa tribe who 
were not parties to the sale in 1840. In consideration of a 
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further payment, the natives gave up all claim to the site upon 
which the town was built, and to the adjacent land, 3500 acres 
in all. The governor publicly and officially recognised the right 
of the ancient owners to resume the rest of the district, including 
the Waitara, the block for the possession of which the present 
war was entered on. 

Governor Fitzroy was not equally successful in hindering an 
outbreak at the north. The point from which the hostile move- 
ment had its rise, was a belief, fostered by various ill-disposed 
persons, that the Treaty of Waitangi was violated, that the land 
was to be seized, that the people were to be made slaves, and 
that the Government only waited for an opportunity to carry 
these intentions into effect. Yet the natives were desirous to 
avoid bloodshed. When Heke commenced his “ war with the 
flagstaff at Maiki,” as he termed his opposition to the Govern- 
ment, he declared constantly that he fought “ not against man, 
but against he rakau, t.e., the wood of the flagstaff, which had 
no blood. His quarrel was not with the settlers, but with the 
emblem of the Queen’s authority. 

The disturbance out of which the war immediately arose com- 
menced in April, 1844, in the seizure of two American whalers in 
the Bay of Islands, fined 3001. for non-compliance with the 
Customs regulations. The agent for these ships was reported by 
the natives at the time to have informed them that mischief 
would befal them in consequence of the flagstaff and Custom 
House; that no American ship would visit the Bay on account 
of these seizures; that he would proceed to America to fetch 
men-of-war to rectify these evils, and remove the flagstaff and 
Custom House. In a few days after the delivery of this speech, 
he sailed from the Bay, leaving the natives under the impression 
that he had departed for the purpose of putting his threat into 
execution. This part of the account we do not remember to 
have seen in print; but it is authentic. 

The disaffection increased rapidly; Heke twice cut down the 
flagstaff ; the third time it was defended, and in the fight which 
ensued the town was burned, though not by design. The attack- 
ing party even assisted the settlers, with whom they had no 
quarrel, in carrying their goods down to the beach. Hostilities 
were then commenced in earnest, but, owing to the rashness of 
the officer commanding the forces, with ill success on our part. 
The Home Government, for various causes, became dissatisfied, 
and Governor Fitzroy was superseded by Governor Grey. 

The natives professed to have no cause of quarrel against us, 
80 long as the flagstaff was down ; and we, on our part, did not 
risk the setting it up again. But they were still quite willing to 
fight when attacked. At this time only the embers of war were 
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left. Governor Grey, deeming it advisable to gain some success 
to redeem the disaster at Ohaeawai, renewed it. Kawiti’s Pah, 
Ruapekapeka, was invested by a mixed force of regulars, volun- 
teers, and native allies; and one fine Sunday morning, while the 
defenders were outside at prayers, our natives crept in, and we 
followed, without the loss of a man. The others, in the endea- 
vour to retake the Pah, inflicted some loss on us, but suffered more 
themselves. Governor Grey, considering that enough had been 
done to save our credit, accepted overtures of peace; nominally, 
with the advantage on our side; in reality, on theirs; for the 
flagstaff still lay prostrate. Nor was it raised until the time of 
his successor. 

The policy of Grey was diametrically opposite to that of Fitz- 
roy, as Fitzroy’s had been to that of Hobson, and as that of Gore 
Browne was, in its turn, to Grey's. ‘The Company, who had been 
jealous of the favour shown to the landholders in the North, and 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to procure Fitzroy’s recal, 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the views of his successor. 
He retracted the waiver of pre-emption, and attacked certain of 
the grants already made to the original settlers; but unfortu- 
nateiy, in a “secret and confidential” despatch, immediately made 
public by the Secretary of State, he also committed himself to 
the assertion that the grantees, including Church Missionaries, 
had caused the war. ‘The charge was resented and disproved ; 
but the Governor steadily refused either to substantiate or retract. 
A period of bitter controversy ensued, the damaging effects of 
which endured until his departure from the colony. He probably 
wrote under a hasty impression, misled by imperfect or one-sided 
information ; but his main error was in making no amends when 
the refutation, by proof unanswerable, was made good. A repu- 
tation for infallibility is dearly earned at such a price. 

We touch upon these matters as lightly as fairness to the colo- 
nists will permit; for the most prominent supporters whom Gover- 
nor Grey has now in the colony are those who were most strongly 
opposed to him during his former administration. Being of those 
who have defended native rights throughout, they cordially sup- 
port him in his present endeavours to save the race, even while 
vigorously prosecuting a war which has become a necessity ; and 
bury all former causes of grief under this—the one essential con- 
sideration. 

The pre-emption land claimants were obliged to accept such 
terms as were offered by the Government. Their legal position 
was unsound, and their only reliance was on the good faith of the 
transaction between themselves and the Crown. ‘The grantees 
and the old land claimants offered a sturdy resistance. In the 
Supreme Court, judgment was given in favour of one of Fitzroy’s 
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augmented grants. This led to a partial settlement of the claims, 
although the decision was reversed on appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, who, while not questioning the 
Governor's power to make the grants, discovered an informality 
in his mode of doing it. So obstinate was the resistance, that 
the Government was driven to very questionable shifts to obtain 
possession of the confiscated lands. 

One of these consisted in a pretended extinction of the native 
title. The process was to offer money to the original owners of 
the land, tempting them to sell it a second time, in order that 
the Government, upon the strength of the native conveyance thus 
acquired, might take possession. If the natives refused the 
bribe, alleging that the land had been fairly bought from them 
before, it was pressed upon them until their virtue failed ; thus 
breaking down in the native mind that punctilious respect for 
agreements by which they had been once so honourably 
distinguished. The following example is quoted from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Busby, formerly British resident in New Zealand, 
at the table of the House of Representatives. Whether the native 
actually used the strong expressions towards the Governor which 
he mentions in his narration, we cannot undertake to say ; but 
the account of the interview is accurately rendered from the 
Maori recital. Nor is it likely that the native should have coined 
so gratuitous an untruth. 


“ His parting remembrance to me was to send for a native of Wan- 
garei, and tell him that he was to go to Mr. Johnston, who was going 
to Wangarei to purchase the land which was mine. ‘The native came 
to me, and gave me the following account of the interview :—‘I was 
led,’ said he, ‘ into the presence of the Governor, who told me I was to 
go with Mr. Johnston, who was going to Wangarei to purchase the 
land. I said to him, “© Governor, the men of Wangarei will not sell 
that land to you, for they sold it many years ago to Mr. Busby.’ He 
said he intended to pay you for the land in proportion as you had paid 
for it—if much, much; if little, little. 1 then replied, ‘The men of 
Wangarei will not allow any white man to live on that land without 
the leave of their father (meaning myself.)’ The Governor then said, 
‘Are you a gentleman?’ O Mr. Busby, great was my boldness in the 
presence of the Governor when he asked me if I were a gentleman ; 
and I said to him—‘ Amongst my own people I am a gentleman, 
although I may appear a slave in your sight. But if you stood in the 
presence of my people divested of your Governor’s clothes, perhaps you 
would appear as little a gentleman there as I do here.’ He then said 
I was a child; the elders would listen to Mr. Johnston: and I replied, 
‘O Governor, I now perceive you are arobber of land!’ ....... 

“The first person who received money from the Government for my 
land no sooner reached Wangarei, than he was forced by the other 
natives to bring it back to the Government. He was again prevailed 
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upon to take the money (200/.), and he was then deprived of the 
whole of it by the rest of the natives. Though his signature was to 
my title-deed, he was a very inconsiderable person amongst them who 
sold me the land. At this time I wrote to the Government, entreating 
them not to corrupt the natives, who had already divested themselves 
in my favour of all title to the land, and who could not convey to the 
Government a title they had ceased to possess, but to try the legal 
question between the Government and myself in the Supreme Court. 

“The Government declined this proposition: I then offered to 
convey my title—which had never been disputed by any one—to the 
Government, on their agreeing to refer to the decision of the Chief 
Justice what amount of money would be an equitable compensation, 
under all the circumstances, for my having procured the tract of land 
in question, and having conveyed it to the Government. ‘This propo- 
sition was also met by a refusal. The Government continued their 
efforts to corrupt the natives, of whose integrity it is a remarkable 
proof, that it was eighteen months after the principal chief first told 
the commissioner that the land was mine, and refused to treat with him 
respecting it, that that chief told me that he ‘had then, for the first 
time, consented to take money for my land.’ These were the words he 
used, and here capitulated at length the arguments by which his con- 
scientious objections had been overcome. 

“The Government in this way worse than wasted between 30001. 
and 4000/. of the public money. One is lost in astonishment at the 
fatuity of men in such a position as that of the principal officers of 
Government, in supposing that men could convey a second time rights 
of which they had previously divested themselves ; and that they could 
procure for the Government a title, by forcing money upon men who 
told them the title was not theirs to convey. The waste of money 
was but one part of the evil. A large assemblage of armed natives 
took place soon after at Kororareka, headed by one of the most trou- 
blesome of those who commenced the war on the first occasion. Their 
object was to obtain from the settlers there a second payment for the 
land, to which they said they were as well entitled as the people of 
Wangarei. Nothing prevented a second outbreak but the influence of 
Pene Taui, the most influential chief of Heke’s party, who had been 
gained over to the Government by having been employed, with his 
people, to make a road from the harbour to his village.” 


We must restrict ourselves to one more instance, which created 
a great sensation at the time, and which has at last been decided 
in favour of the person aggrieved. A man named Meurant had 
married a native woman, by whom he had a family. Certain chiefs 
transferred to her by native deed thirty acres of land, “as a 
marriage portion and for the support of her children.” This land 
being within two miles of Auckland was considered valuable. 
The Government seized it; retained twenty acres, and gave the 
husband a Crown grant for the remainder—this grant containing 
a false- recital. A petition was presented to the Legislative 
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Council by the husband on behalf of his wife. In this it was 
shown that the confiscation of the land, under such circum- 
stances, was in fact a premium upon concubinage ; for that if the 
woman had lived unmarried with Meurant, nu power in New 
Zealand could have touched her land. It was also shown that 
this case had a direct bearing upon the political status of half- 
castes—whether they had English rights, Maori rights, or no 
rights at all; a question which the Legislature had been careful 
never to decide, because of its obviously awkward bearing upon 
the Government doctrine concerning land. The case was stifled 
in Council, on the plea that the petitioner had told an untruth, 
i. é., had made a misstatement ;} which, however, was afterwards 
traced to the Colonial Secretary himself, petitioner having merely 
copied it. The Government attempted to make a title by pur- 
chasing the land from the donors, but the money was rejected by 
all but one. The land was twice put up for sale by public 
auction. ‘The first time no one could be found to bid, the case 
having excited strong public feeling; subsequently, the Colonial 
Secretary, we believe, made a purchase. The matter was brought 
again and again before the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who declined to interfere, and would’ not even allow the corre- 
spondence to appear in the New Zealand Blue Book, though 
specially requested to do so. Had it not been for the watchful- 
ness of the Society for the Protection of Aborigines, the case 
would entirely have escaped notice in England. ‘he story may 
appear incredible; but can be substantiated, in every particular, 
from the papers concerning it in the Colonial Office. 

We must now make mention, in the fewest possible words, of 
the war in the south, which began at the Hutt, near Wellington, 
spreading to Porirua and Wanganui. The Company had made 
one of their usual loose purchases, and the natives objected to 
the occupation of a piece of land, on the ground that some of the 
owners remained unsatisfied. The Company’s agents stated that 
the land had been paid for three times over. This may or may 
not have been ; but the question still remained, whether the money 
had been paid to the right men, and to all of them. The Com- 
pany, who bought in ahurry, were not aware of the extreme care 
required in making purchases. The punctilious fidelity of natives 
to their land bargains is remarkable ; but the extinction of title 
must be absolute and complete. The Company should have 
taken a lesson from the warier and more experienced purchasers 
in the north. The primary rule with them was to institute the 
most searching inquiry for all the owners, and never to make 
sure of complete success. Those who were to receive the larger 
portion of the purchase-money would come forward readily enough ; 
but it was always possible that two or three of those whose share 
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was inconsiderable would keep in the background, for the purpose 
of raising a difficulty at some convenient time, and being bought 
off on good terms. The sum originally agreed upon being paid, 
the buyer would hear nothing more about the matter, possibly 
for years, until entering into actual occupation. Then, after a 
while, a native would stalk into his whare, sit down for half a day 
without a word; but intimate at last that he had not yet been 
settled with. No surprise would be manifested, for some such 
visit had been expected. The fellow might demand—-say, a cask 
of tobacco; he would be quietly talked down (the great secret 
with natives) perhaps to a single fig of it, value threepence ; would 
walk away perfectly content, never to reappear: for the “ correct’ 
thing had been done. But this same man would have died on 
the land, sooner than abandon his claim. He would, if he could, 
have said, with Hotspur :— 


“T do not care: I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend: 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll eavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


The troops were ordered up to the ground in dispute, where 
they burned a small chapel ; an accident that was made the most 
of by Rangihaeta, though himself a heathen. A murder—the 
almost invariable native preliminary to war—was committed. 
During the consequent hostilities, Martin Luther, a prisoner of 
war, was hanged as a rebel. He was a Wanganui native ; and this 
execution appears to have been the cause of the outbreak at 
Wanganui, which was only hastened by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol in the hands of a midshipman. ‘This war came to a 
conclusion in a most indefinite manner. The last authentic fact 
discoverable is, that the natives, after inviting the soldiers to 
come out of their stockade and fight, took themselves off, 
politely informing us that they were going to plant their potatoes, 
but would willingly come back again when wanted. 

Let us now give a few words to the New Zealand Charter of 
1846, and its accompanying Letter of Instruction. Earl Grey, 
the author of it, had come into office with views differing much 
from those entertained by Lord Stanley. He favoured the Com- 
pany, and proceeded to dispose of the land question on a new 
principle. 

The political merits or demerits of this short-lived constitution 
are beside the present purpose ; we have to deal with it only as it 
affects the land. It met with no favour in New Zealand, either 
from colonists or Governor, being far too complicated and fanciful 
for use. With the exception of the thirteenth chapter of the 
Letter of Instruction, it was laughed at; but that exception 
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caused consternation among all those who understood the natives, 
and were. aware of the tenacity with which they would maintain 
their rights over even a single rood of land. Lord Stanley had 
administered a severe rebuke to the Company for desiring to set 
aside the treaty, after obtaining the advantages derived from it, 
even though it might “be treated by lawyers as a praiseworthy 
device for amusing and pacifying savages for the moment.” But 
Earl Grey’s Instructions do most clearly violate that treaty. It 
is true, that in the accompanying despatch, he accepts the treaty 
as un fait accompli; guarding himself, in words, from being sup- 
posed to entertain the intention of disturbing it; he also, ina 
subsequent despatch, defending himself from the imputation, 
reminds Bishop Selwyn that his observations concerning the 
treaty were only theoretical. But the fact remains, that by the 
Instructions, which are definite and precise, he over-rode it. He 
probably did not himself perceive the effect of them; but about 
that effect not a shadow of doubt can exist. 

The question had been often asked in New Zealand— What 
are the demesne lands of the Crown?” There was no land in 
the country without an owner; the natives had been guaranteed 
possession of their own; the land acquired from them by the 
Government had been purchased with the money of the colonists ; 
and there was none other left but the surplus land, 7.e. the land 
confiscated from the estates of the original settlers. Lord Grey 
introduced a very short and effective mode of creating “‘ demesne 
lands of the Crown.” By the fifth and sixth clauses of the 
chapter in question, it will be seen that, in the first place, an 
officer appointed at the pleasure of the Government, is called 
upon to find out claims; to register provisionally, and within a 
given period, the land of the aborigines within his province: in 
default thereof—within a time not specified—all lands not claimed, 
or thus registered, are to be escheated to the Crown. But there 
is no guarantee to the natives that the officer will be able, or 
willing, or competent to fulfil the conditions of these clauses. 
The rights which had been secured to the natives are now made 
to depend upon the fallibility, or even the wilful neglect, of an 
individual. 

Land courts, whose decision is final, are also constituted, to 
which the natives are compelled to submit their claims. The 
court is appointed by the Crown, presided over by an officer of 
the Crown, and limited in its judgment of the validity of claims 
by rules laid down by a functionary of the Crown. The injus- 
tice of such an appeal is flagrant, and would never have been 
submitted to. 

The rules laid down by this functionary, had he been left unre- 
stricted, might have been fair, and so far not repugnant to the 
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treaty. But the Instructions proceed, on the theory of labour 
alone constituting right of property in land, to define the rules 
by which the Land Court shall be guided in the adjudication of 
such claims as are referred to its arbitrary decision. 


“TX. No claim shall be admitted in the said Land Courts on behalf 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand, to any lands situate 
within the said islands, unless it shall be established to the satisfaction 
of such Court, that either by some act of the Executive Government 
of New Zealand, as hitherto constituted, or by the adjudication of some 
court of competent jurisdiction within New Zealand, the right of such 
aboriginal inhabitants to such lands has been acknowledged and ascer- 
tained, or that the claimants or their progenitors, or those from whom 
they derived title, have actually had the occupation of the lands so 
claimed, and have been accustomed to use and enjoy the same either as 
places of abode, or for tillage, or for the growth of crops, or for the 
depasturing of cattle, or otherwise for the convenience and sustenta- 
tion of life by means of labour expended thereupon.” 


Setting aside the fact that the land which has not been sub- 
dued is of the greater value to the natives; that they abandon 
the land which has been worn out by use, not practising the four 
course system of farming, or understanding the mysteries of 
guano, but working progressively forward into the heart of the 
forest, upon virgin soil; to say nothing of the casting the onus 
probandi on the native owners ; of the expenses attendant on 
proof; of the certainty that they would refuse, as many of the 
colonists had already refused, submission to an ex post facto law ; 
it is enough to observe that the treaty recognised the native title 
unconditionally, even guaranteeing the chieftainship over the 
lands. The thirteenth chapter of Instructions is simply a scheme 
of confiscation under colour of law. 

The Governor could not be brought to admit that a breach of 
treaty was committed ; but he appears to have stood alone in 
his opinion—at least in the North: for among the Company's 
settlers many held the Company's views. ‘The receipt of the In- 
structions was followed by a period of extraordinary excitement, 
both among Maori and Europeans. Nothing hindered the natives 
from rising but the strenuous exertions of Bishop Selwyn and 
the missionaries, by whose influence they were induced to give 
time for a reference to the Queen. 

The judgment passed upon the Instructions by the Northern 
settlers was, we believe, unanimous. Public meetings were held; 
memorials drawn up ; the local press laboured to the utmost, but 
while protesting against Chapter 13, refrained for a while from 
giving it publicity, in order that the natives should not learn pre- 
cisely what was intended forthem. The Chief Justice put forth a 
pamphlet, in which he proved, unanswerably, the breach of treaty; 
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the Bishop addressed a protest to the Governor, which caused 
some very sharp correspondence, in which the two parties went 
so far as to come to issue about a matter of fact. But we must 
avoid reviving old griefs ; for, though Mr. Labouchere asserted in 
the House that “ he did not believe that there really existed, on 
the subject of waste lands, any difference of opinion between 
Governor Grey and Earl Grey,” the former appears to be entitled 
to the credit of having obtained an abnegation of intent, with 
which the natives were satisfied. The Governor also procured a 
suspension of a portion of the Charter and Instructions on grounds 
less disagreeable to the Secretary of State; but it is remarkable 
that the objectionable clauses were suffered to remain nominally 
in force, though never acted on. 

We pass lightly over the break-up of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and the interminable complications connected therewith, as 
being a mere money matter, not directly affecting the government 
of the colony, and interesting only to political antiquarians. It 
is enough to say, that Earl Grey admitted what his predecessors 
did not, that the Company had been aggrieved by the Home 
Government, and granted it terms of extraordinary favour. Now 
the whole point in dispute between the Company and the Govern- 
ment was, whether they had fairly extinguished the native title to 
the twenty millions of acres claimed in right of purchase at the 
rate, it has been calculated, of a halfpenny an acre. ‘The great 
and ultimate grief, to which all the rest are merely incidental, had 
been the refusal of the Government to recognise the title of the 
Company without proof of equitable purchase. On the assump- 
tion that the natives had no right to any more land than they 
cultivated, the Company had a good grievance. On the assump- 
tion that the treaty, guaranteeing to the natives the whole of the 
soil of their country, was based on principles of justice and equity, 
the Company was as clearly out of court. 

An Act, intituled the New Zealand Company's Colonization 
Act, was passed, by which, firstly, all the demesne lands of the 
Crown in the Province of New Munster—that is to say, all New 
Zealand except the northern half of the northern island—were 
vested in the Company in trust for certain purposes. Secondly, 
power was given to the Treasury to advance to the Company, by 
way of loan, 136,000/. in addition to 100,000/. authorized under 
aformer Act. ‘Thirdly, the Company was enabled to relinquish 
the undertaking, at a given time, should it prove unprofitable ; 
and fourthly, by Section 20, which well merits an attentive perusal, 
all claim to either of the said loans was remitted, upon reversion 
to the Crown of the lands belonging to the Company, and the 
sum of 263,370l. was to be paid to the Company out of the pro- 
ceeds of all future sales of the demesne lands of the Crown in 
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New Zealand, being after the rate of five shillings for each acre 
of certain lands to which the Company were entitled. 

It can cause no surprise that the Company, taking advantage 
of terms so favourable for winding up, should have relinquished 
the undertaking at the appointed time. But how such an Act 
could have got through the House, it is less easy to understand. 
The views expressed by Earl Grey concerning the treaty explain 
the bringing in of the Bill; but we must fall back upon the im- 
mense parliamentary influence possessed by the Company—at one 
period strong enough to shake the ministry of Sir Robert Peel— 
to account for its being passed. It would be idle to waste a 
word upon what appears on the face of the Act; but there is 
more behind. When the management of the waste lands of the 
Crown was entrusted to the colonists, it was made a condition 
that they should take upon themselves the reduced debt of 
200,0001., against the Company's estate, which was given up to 
them. They found that, after satisfying the liabilities contracted 
by the Company, the estate would not nearly meet the charge, at 
the rate per acre named in the Act. They were then informed 
that even if not a single acre were left, they would still be liable 
for the whole debt. And, indeed, upon close examination of 
Section 20, it will be found that the first impression conveyed 
by it is not the right one. Again, the debt was charged against 
the whole colony, including the Auckland settlement, which was 
unconnected with the Company, and had only been injured by it. 
Much to the credit of the southern provinces, they agreed to 
relieve the Auckland province frum the share imposed. 

We now reach the Constitution Act of 1852, under which the 
colonists at last came into their estate; being invested with a 
trust the most important that could be confided to a subordinate 
authority—that is, the administration of the public lands. Not- 
withstanding what we have said in reproof of the suspicion with 
which the colonists had been previously regarded, we must admit 
that it would have been better had the estate been more closely 
tied up. 

But the Act itself, at least as appears to us, deals with the 
Land Fund upon an erroneous principle. By Section 66, it is 
provided that all the revenue arising from taxes, duties, rates, 
and imposts, and from the disposal of the waste lands of the 
Crown, shall be subject to be appropriated [to the purposes of the 
entire colony] by act of the Assembly; and the surplus which 
shall not be so appropriated shall be divided among the several 
provinces, to be subject to the appropriation of the Provincial 
Councils. In other words, the provinces are empowered to spend 
their shares of the Land Fund in salaries or any purpose they 
may think fit. 
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By this, it, will be observed, customs and land revenue are 
treated alike as income; whereas the land revenue, so called, is 
in fact merely an encroachment upon capital. Year by year, the 
custom duties increase in amount; while year by year there is less 
land remaining for sale. This is clearly bad husbandry: every 
farmer knows that what he takes from the soil he must put into 
it again, under pain of reducing his acres to sterility. In like 
manner, ought the Land Fund to be reserved for purposes imme- 
diately connected with the land—for the improvement of the 
face of the country itself, by roads, bridges, and such-like public 
works. So would the remainder quantity, like the Sibyls’ books, 
gain value in inverse ratio to its diminution. But the framers of 
the Imperial Act, without sufficient forethought, fused the two 
sources of revenue together, setting an example which the colo- 
nists were not slow to follow, bettering the instruction. 

The manner in which the Assembly acquitted themselves of 
the trust is remarkable. Without any power of delegation, they 
transferred it to the provincial authorities ; each province to make 
the best of its own share. Though a subordinate Legislature, 
with derivative authority strictly defined by the Act of Parlia- 
ment which gave it existence, they undertook to confer powers 
upon themselves, making “ An Act to authorize the General 
Assembly to empower the provincial Councils to enact laws for 
regulating the rate, letting, disposal, and occupation of the waste 
lands of the Crown.” This Act, since admitted to have been 
illegal, was carelessly passed by the law officers of the Crown, 
who little know what trouble and confusion might be avoided did 
they only exercise a more vigilant censorship, and resolutely 
disallow every colonial statute that is in any way repugnant to 
English law. 

The evils of thus handing over the lands soon became ap- 
parent. By this transfer of power the provinces were invited 
to compete with each other for immigration,—to outvie each other 
in the apparent favourableness of the terms offered to emigrants, 
which brought in shoals of helpless adventurers before the 
country was prepared for them; in some cases even before the 
lands on which they were to be settled had been surveyed. But 
worse than this accrued. The colonists, who when in bondage 
had so eloquently inveighed—and with just cause—against the 
unscrupulousness of the governing powers, were themselves 
found wanting. ‘The provincial land-regulations, made and 
changed not only according to the fancy of those several pro- 
vinces, but also according to that of the successive governments 
of those provinces, were too often prostituted to party purposes. 
Rival candidates for provincial honours soon found that the 
most effective move in vote-catching was to promise extraordinary 
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advantages in the acquirement. of freeholds to the, poorer class 
of voters; and, as the. New Zealand suffrage may be practically 
termed universal, such appeals were not always made in -vain. 
And if there be instances in which the expected harvest of 
suffrages has not been gathered, the credit is rather due to the 
honesty of the people than to the political morality of some of 
their leaders. 

Many matters of interest have now to be passed over as not 
directly bearing upon the question to which we must confine 
ourselves—that of the land. We therefore step forward, from 
the introduction of representative institutions, to the establish- 
ment of Parliamentary or “responsible” Government. Colonel 
Gore Browne arrived in 1855 with instructions to concede to the 
colonies complete local self-government. In the Session of 1856 
the Crown officials were replaced by gentlemen possessing the 
confidence of the Legislature. From this time began the division 
of the Government into two branches, one for the administration 
of European, the other of Maori affairs. In the mode of creating 
and carrying out this distinction lie the main facts connected 
with the question which has arisen between the colonists and the 
Home Government,—the question whether we are at this moment 
in New Zealand waging an imperial or a settlers’ war. 

The sole condition imposed by the Home authorities upon the 
concession of Parliamentary Government was the making provi- 
sion for the Crown officials who were about to be displaced. 
Either they had forgotten the natives, or they considered that 
certain restrictive clauses in the Constitution Act were a sufficient 
safeguard to native interests. But Governor Browne took upon 
himself to impose a further condition. He coupled the conces- 
sion by which the powers of the Governor were to be handed over 
to a Parliamentary majority with the very proper stipulation that 
matters affecting imperial interests should be reserved for his 
own consideration. But, unfortunately, as shown by subsequent 
events, he included among imperial subjects “all dealings with 
the native tribes, more especially in the negotiation of purchases 
of land.” In this reservation he was supported by the greater 
number of those whom he thought proper to consult upon the 
subject; by nearly the whole body of the clergy (Archdeacon 
Hadfield being the only one, as far as we are aware, who openly 
advocated the putting faith in colonial management), and by 
those connected with the Native office; also by many of the 
members of the House of Representatives. The Auckland mem- 
bers were unanimous ; for although confident enough in their own 
ability to undertake the care of the natives, among whom they 
had lived and whom they thoroughly understood, they looked 
forward to the possibility of a purely southern ministry coming 
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into office, who, through an assumed want of experience in native 
matters, might mismanage them. Others were unwilling to begin 
by opposing the Governor, who had already acquired much per- 
sonal influence by his straightforwardness and prepossessing 
manner. Eventually, the reservation was quietly agreed to. But 
it may be questioned whether, if it had been stoutly opposed, the 
Governor could have risked, in the face of his instructions, a 
fracas with the Assembly. All parties acted conscientiously, all 
for the.best; but those who induced the Governor to stipulate 
for the uncontrolled power of declaring war are indirectly respon- 
sible for the unhappy result. For it may be safely assumed, 
putting the question in its lowest form, that no responsible 
ministry would have been suffered by the House to advise a war, 
the whole expense of which must in that case have indubitably 
fallen upon the colony. 

» [he argument mainly relied on by those who thought it unsafe 
to entrust native affairs to a parliamentary majority, was, that 
the instability of ministries, changed at the caprice of party, must 
entail a corresponding instability in what is somewhat osten- 
tatiously termed “the native policy.” To this it was replied, 
that the argument would equally apply to a change of governors. 
For a Governor, newly. arrived, must be destitute of the informa- 
tion which could enable him to judge for himself, and it was mere 
matter of chance what hands he might fall into. It will presently 
be shown that Governor Browne fell into the wrong hands, com- 
mitting himself to incompetent advisers, under whose guidance 
he was led to introduce a, new policy, worse than the old one, 
which finally threw the colony into a state of almost inextricable 
confusion. 

The Governor's assumption of exclusive responsibility in native 
affairs was approved by the Home authorities ; for it does not 
seem to have been perceived in England, any more than it was in 
the colony, at the time, that the double government must inevi- 
tably break down. For the reservation of such power to the 
Governor was, in point of fact, reservation to the native office, 
generally composed of officials whose main qualification was 
fluency in speaking the Maori language; but who (to borrow an 
expression current in the colony) worshipped Diana of the 
Ephesians, treating Maori matters as a mystery, understood 
only by themselves; who could not look forward with com- 
placency to an abrogation of their craft, or to a fusion of 
duties which would take away exclusive powers from themselves ; 
and who might be expected to resent any attempt by the colonists 
to amend the administration of native affairs as an intrusion upon 
their prerogative. It was moreover soon discovered that the 
limits of jurisdiction, easily enough traced on paper, were practi- 
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cally indefinable; that European and native questions must 
frequently overlap, and that each government, apart from all 
jealousies and misunderstandings, must find itself from time to 
time encroaching on the other. 

The first collision was unavoidable, being in regard to laws for 
the benefit of the native race, which only the Assembly had power 
to enact. As soon as the first party ferment had subsided, the 
responsible ministers addressed themselves to the task of making 
good the engagements of the Crown at Waitangi,—of atoning 
for the ldches of previous governments. This, owing to the 
partial inapplicability of English law to Maori conditions, could 
be effected only by legislation. The natives had been guaranteed 
“the full, exclusive, and undisturbed possession of their lands 
and estates,” together with “all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects.” But it became evident—and for this there is 
the authority of the Law Officers of the Crown, that the posses 
sion of the land did not involve the possession of the territorial 
rights which by English law are inseparable from the land. 
“Suppose,” say the Law Officers of the Crown, ‘in a district of 
native land lying within the limits of an Electoral District, that 
one native by consent of the rest is permitted to have exclusive 
possession of a piece of land, in which he builds a native hut for 
his habitation, but is afterwards turned out or trespassed on by 
another native; could he bring an action of ejectment or trespass 
in the Queen’s Court in New Zealand? Does the Queen’s Court 
ever exercise any jurisdiction over real property in a native 
district ? We presume,” they say, “this question must be 
answered in the negative; and it must of necessity, therefore, 
follow that the subjects of householding, occupancy and tene- 
ments, and their value in native districts, are not matters capable 
of being recognised, ascertained, or regulated by English law.” 

It was our plain duty, if there be a shadow of value in a pledge, 
to have enacted, with the least possible delay after the signing of 
the treaty, fitting laws for the determination of questions relating 
to territorial rights ; to have established a competent tribunal for 
the hearing, not only of intertribal questions, but of questions 
between the natives and the Government,—a tribunal, in the words 
of Sir William Martin, perfectly independent of the Government ; 
wielding the full powers of a court of justice, and subject to the 
same checks and safeguards. There is but one cause to be assigned 
for the neglect :—that we feared throughout to do whatever had 
a tendency to confirm the native title, which it was convenient, 
for reasons already given, to leave, like the rights of half-castes, 
undefined. And the colonists found, when they were enabled, by 
the establishment of responsible Government, to undertake the 
duty for themselves, that nothing worth mentioning had been 
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done for the native race, beyond the appointment of some resident 
magistrates, whose principal employment was in settling small 
debts, and in the subsidizing some missionary schools, useful so 
far as they went, but whose teaching did not reach the masses. 

The ministerial scheme of native government, when matured, 
was embodied in five Acts of the Assembly :—for the constitution 
and regulation of native districts—for the administration of 
justice in those districts—for the support and management of 
native schools—for the colonization of mixed settlements—and for 
the recognition of aboriginal title to land in such a manneras to give 
to individual natives, under conditions, the rights incident to landed 
property, including, though to a limited extent, that of selling to the 
best bidder; thus at last sanctioning what had been so long urged - 
upon the Government by the northern colonists—the principle of 
“direct purchase,” or, as it was preferably termed, “the enfran- 
chisement of native lands.” To all of these, but the last, the 
Governor was a consenting party. But the Territorial Rights 
Bill, as the last was termed, contained provisions to which he 
could not agree. Among other objections, the chief of all was 
this,—that not the Governor, but the“ Governor in Council,” was 
empowered to act. The Council consisted of the colonial respon- 
sible advisers. This limitation of power was resisted by the 
Governor, who thought it an infringement of the compact made 
when Parliamentary Government was inaugurated. The repre- 
sentatives of the colonists insisted that they had been most 
careful not to trespass in the slightest degree upon the powers re- 
tained by the Governor; that he had them still, but that if addi- 
tional powers were to be given by the Assembly, the Governor 
must be content to exercise those, but those only, under the 
advice of his ministers; otherwise, they would leave him where 
he was before. Both parties thought themselves right; but not 
the slightest irritation was manifested on either side. The 
Governor did not veto the Act, but sent it home with reasons 
why it should be disallowed by the Queen ; and it was disallowed 
accordingly. 

Now these five Acts were intimately connected, being, in reality, 
several portions of a whole. The Territorial Rights Act was the 
very keystone to the arch. When this was disallowed, the others 
became little better than dead letters: the attempt of the colo- 
nists to provide effectual government for the Maori was baulked ; 
and the native office reigned supreme. 

But the state of native affairs was becoming more and more 
critical There was evidently a great upheaving of the Maori 
mind. The people were fast awakening to the hollowness of our 
promises—to a sense of their true position, which was that of the 
fabled bat, between the birds and the beasts. British subjects 
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only in subjection ; called upon to pay allegiance without enjoy- 
ment of the corresponding privileges ; their own nationality lost, 
and even such influence as their chiefs had once possessed for the 
maintenance of something like order, melting away. Hitherto 
we had ruled them on the principle of divide ut imperes ; they 
now, for the first time, turned their thoughts to unity of action. 
The Government were warned, through the public press, of the 
serious nature of the movement, but the native office turned a 
deaf ear. Laissez-faire was the order of the day. The idea of 
combination was scouted by the old school of “ Maori doctors,” 
who in all their experience had never heard of such a thing. The 
— recognised the signs of the times, but the native office 
slept. 

The land again was the cause of the revolution. The time had 
been when the natives were dissatisfied because the Government 
could not buy. Now, after having parted with more than half 
the country, they began to be chary of offer. Dislike to a 
Government which appeared to them a mere bargainer for their 
property, joined to a deep-rooted jealousy of further European 
advance into their territory, caused many to oppose any further 
cession of territory. Yet more land was really wanted in the 
northern portions of the colony, on account of the influx of set- 
tlers, who certainly were not slow to complain. In order to meet 
the pressure, the “ ground-bait” system, so called in the Assembly, 
and severely commented upon, was introduced. It is impossible 
for us to say precisely when, or by whom, it was invented ; it is 
enough to say that it was in common use. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that Maori lands are held, 
not in severalty, but in common; and that they cannot be alien- 
ated unless by consent of the tribe. ‘ Ground-bait” was the 
clandestine purchase, from individuals, of their part interest in 
the block—the scattering of small sums of money among those of 
the tribe who might be found accessible to temptation. Mr. Com- 
missioner, without entering into further negotiations, would then 
retire from the scene of operations, leaving the mischief to work. 
“Tahae whenua” (land-stealing) was the expression applied to 
the system by the natives. The certain result would be dissen- 
tion within the tribe; and at last the objectors, wearied out with 
strife, would sometimes consent to the formal public sale, for the 
sake of quiet. Sometimes the land would be kept, and the money 
too ; but it is to be presumed that the manwuvre was, upon the 
whole, found profitable, for otherwise it would have been aban- 
doned. This, together with the advantage we had undoubtedly 
taken of the frequent intertribal feuds, even while honestly de- 
ploring them and the consequent bloodshed, begat the fixed idea 
that our main endeavours were bent towards obtaining undis- 
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turbed possession of the country, by causing them to consume 
each other. 

The one strong feeling in the Maori is that of independence. 
From the first, they had never lost sight of their nationality. 
They had never intended to coalesce with the Pakeha, though 
willing and pleased to pay common allegiance to the Queen, 
whom they regarded with trust and affection ; to whom they were 
always ready to appeal against any invasion of their privileges ; 
against the Instructions of 1846, and against the occupation of 
the Waitara. Governors they cared little about, though ready to 
sign any number of complimentary addresses ; “ for what,” they 
would say, “is the value of a piece of paper?” The Governor 
was to them not so much the Queen’s representative,* as the man 
who carried the bag. When there was a Lieutenant-Governor, 
who had no power over the public purse, they nicknamed him 
“Hikepene” (sixpence). For the white Runanga (the Assembly) 
—they cared still less, not even troubling themselves, save in ex- 
ceptional instances, to register their votes ; for which, we believe, 
many might legally have qualified as householders, though not, 
under their custom of common tenure, as freeholders. They were 
content to keep amicable company with us—to enjoy the benefit 
of the same laws; but not to amalgamate. The fusion of races 
was what they mainly feared. “Salt water and fresh,” they said, 
“do not mix well together.” 

The Maori were as well aware as we are of the political im- 
portance which the possession of landed property confers. They 
had already parted with nearly the whole of the Middle Island, 
and with seven millions of acres in the Northern Island. It is 
true that they had yet far more than they could ever expect to 
use; but if alienation were to go on at the same rate, it would 
not take long to reduce them all to pauperism. They did not 
take example from the Roman epicure, who slew himse!f for fear 
of starvation when reduced to a fortune of not more than eighty 
thousand pounds; but took effective means of securing what was 
left. A number of influential tribes combined in the formation 
of a Land League. 

We pass over, as comparatively unimportant, the Taranaki 
Land League, so called; making mention of it only because it 





* The Governor is commonly, but erroneously, regarded as the “ repre- 
sentative” of the Crown. “ Not in fact,” says Lord Brougham; “he does not 
even represent the Sovereign generally, having only the functions delegated to 
him by his commission, and being only the officer to execute the special powers 
with which the commission clothes him.” And the Maorics have always been 
taught by authority to regard the Queen personally as their ruler and governor, 
who, though far away, is ever mindful of their interests, and to whom, if 
wronged, they are to appeal as one ever willing to listen to§their words.— 
Swainson’s “ New Zealand,” 
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has been assiduously confused, for political purposes, with the 
true one. It was originated on the western coast, in 1849, on 
account of the sale by Ngatiapa of a piece of land lying between 
Whanganui and Otaki ; the price paid for which was deemed un- 
satisfactory. This movement appears to have been merely of a 
local nature, to hinder further alienation of a specific tract of 
country, and differing in so far from the Land League kar’ 
sEoxnv, subsequently formed at Waikato, which was based on 
the principle that no lands whatever ought to be thenceforward 
alienated. The Waikato league was a serious affair, for the more 
northern settlers were much cramped in their farming operations. 
It was also needless ; for the Government, with all their short- 
comings, were far from desiring to denude the Maori to a really 
injurious extent. But the absolute right of league was undeniable. 
“ Unwise as it may be,” observes the late Attorney-General, “ this 
compact, so long as it is confined in its operation to those who 
are parties to it, is no more an offence against the law than an 
‘eight hours’ movement,’ or a ‘ temperance league.’ ” 

Not so the King movement, which, in a technical point of 
view, was treasonable. Not that the promoters of it intended 
treason, any more than did that unlucky publican who was con- 
demned and hanged for having said that he would make his son 
heir to the Crown. They seem, so far as they thought at all 
about the matter, to have deemed it not inconsistent with alle- 
giance ; and had they chosen to confer upon Potatau the First a 
different titlek—had they called him Patriarch, or Superintendent, 
it would have been difficult to prove any contravention of the 
forms of law. So little, indeed, did the Government object to 
the word, that they left the King in receipt of his pension, and 
paid for his coffin furniture. 

It is dangerous to speak precisely, either in regard to motive 
or time, of what was long in assuming a definite form, and which 
in its origin was no larger than a grain of mustard-seed. We 
are inclined to believe, however, that the main object of the King 
movement was, the consolidation of the land league. As might 
be expected, when it waxed strong, its purposes were extended. 
A characteristic story is told of an occurrence which took place 
at one of the earlier deliberative meetings, at Taupo, in 1856. 
Many proposals had been made to adopt extreme measures ; the 
more violent party advocated a clear sweep of all the pakehas, 
Governor, missionaries, pakeha Maories, and all. At one of the 
evening meetings, which was held in a large house lighted up for 
the occasion, one of the advocates for a general clearing out was 
very eloquently pressing his views upon his audience, when Tara- 
hawaiki of Ngaruawahia walked quietly round, and, one after the 
other, put out the lights, till the place was in total darkness, and 
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the speaker in possession of the house was brought to a full stop. 
“Don't you think you had better light up the candles again ?” 
he said. “ Most certainly,” replied Tarahawaiki, “it was very 
foolish to extinguish them!” The meeting at once apprehended 
the meaning of this symbolical act, and the orator sat down amid 
roars of laughter, enjoyed at the expense of the exterminator. 
The motives by which the King party were actuated are suc- 
cinctly given in the following extracts from a despatch written by 
Governor Grey to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, con- 
tained among the papers laid on the table of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, just now received from the colony : 


“The natives allege, in reference to their disputes before the war, 
that these arose from a native assessor of the Crown, whilst trying 
to meet the wishes of the Government in obtaining land for the Euro- 
peans, having, with some of his people, been treacherously slain by 
some natives. They go on to state, that in this and similar instances, 
especially of land disputes, they in vain besought the Government to 
take some steps for establishing law and order in the country, and for 
affording protection to life and property amongst the native race. 
That their appeals were treated with indifference. That at last many 
of them arrived at the settled conviction that the Government intended 
to let them destroy one another, either to get rid of them or to obtain 
their lands. That it was their anxiety to save themselves from such 
calamities that at length induced many of their leading men, as a last 
resource, to join in the attempt to set up a national government, which 
might afford them that protection from the violent of their own race 
which they had in vain sought from the Queen’s Government; and 
that if the settlers suffered, together with the natives, from such a state 
of anarchy as Ministers describe, that the settlers, as well as the natives, 
should refer their miseries to the true cause—the apathy and indif- 
ference, or the weakness, of the Government.” 

* * * * * * 


“Tt is further to be observed, that the natives declare that they did 
not take up arms to prohibit the alienation of territory to the Crown, 
or to maintain any seignorial rights. They rest their justification for 
entering into the general conspiracy, which was undoubtedly formed 
throughout the island, by declaring that it was a struggle for house 
and home. Especially on the east coasts the natives have stated this 
to the Governor ; adding, that various similar incomplete purchases of 
land had been made in their district, from natives who had only a 
qualified claim to such lands; and that the almost universal belief of 
the native race was, that a new system of taking lands was to be 
established, and that if they did not succeed, by a general and com- 
bined resistance, in preventing their houses and lands being taken by 
the Government from the natives of the Waitara, they would have 
been each in their turn despoiled in detail of their lands.” 


We now reach the eventful period of the land quarrel at the 
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Waitara ; in considering which, it is necessary to set aside both 
the land-league and the King movement, with neither of which 
was it in any way connected ; though strenuous endeavours were 
made, at a time-when the proceedings of the Government were 
being severely scrutinized, to confuse it with them, Indeed, it is 
only of late that the main question has become somewhat cleared 
of the enormous masses of rubbish with which it has been pur- 
posely overlaid. It is enough to say that-Te Rangitake, better 
known as William King, the chief of Waitara, had refused to 
receive Potatau’s flag when it was sent down to Taranaki. It is 
true that after his forcible ejectment and the declaration of martial 
law, he and his tribe did place their lands under charge of the 
land leaguers, and join the King, for the sake of the Waikato 
alliance. But this, of course, in no way affects the prior question, 
namely, whether we were or were not justified in taking military 
occupation of the Waitara. 

It is not our purpose, in this axticle, cither to offer a history of 
the war, or to argue the question of its origin ; for the latter has 
been already settled, in the most practical and decisive manner, by 
the restoration of the land to the Ngatiawa tribe. The tas 
which we have prescribed to ourselves is simply to show the un- 
happy result of that great original error in colonization—tho 
Government monopoly of the land-trade, by which “ native 
policy” was reduced to a scheme for buying cheap and selling 
dear ; and the Governor, who should have been looked up to by 
both races as mediator in disputes, lowered to the position of 
head of a firm. Still, it may be useful to indicate some leading 
points which may save labour to those who desire to learn more, 
enabling them to cast aside what is irrelevant in the huge pile of 
correspondence, despatches, and “ able memoranda,” which has 
been accumulated. Having ourselves been obliged to master 
them, we can only liken the work to forcing a passage through 
the Sargasso of the Atlantic—the sea of weeds. 

“The Waitara,” (we copy Swainson’s description) “a fertile, 
open district, watered by a small river, ten miles to the north of 
the town, and navigable at high water by small coasting craft, 
was the locality which, in the first instance, was fixed upon for 
the site of the settlement; and it was represented by the sur- 
veyor to the New Plymouth Company, by whom the settlement 
was originally founded, that if they were deprived of that river, 
they would lose the only harbour in the neighbourhood, and the 
most valuable district for agriculture. But this much-coveted 
spot was not to be obtained from its native owners; so the Com- 
pany were compelled, with great reluctance, to lay out the town 
upon a much less eligible site; and for nearly twenty years the 
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open land at the Waitara has, with the Taranaki settlers, been an 
object of almost passionate desire.” 

As Taranaki is the garden of New Zealand, so is Waitara the 
garden of Taranaki. ‘The natives had a deep-rooted regard for 
the spot. The father of the present chief, on his death-bed, had 
exacted a promise from his son never to sell the land. The feel- 
ing about it was much the same as would be that of an English 
proprietor of ancestral acres, whose pleasure-grounds were invaded 
by a railway company. But Naboth’s vineyard, as the Maori 
called it, was fated never to remain long unsought. The New 
Plymouth settlers, “ cabined, cribbed, confined” within the limits of 
a few thousand acres, certainly did put pressure on the Governor, 
though not, by his own account, of a very stringent nature ; for 
he reports that ‘‘although the greater part, and all the most 
respectable settlers, have abstained from expressing discontent, 
individuals have from time to time, ‘by: letters in the newspapers 
and otherwise, shown a strong desire to expel the natives and 
take possession of the lands, to which they consider themselves 
aan in right of the original New Zealand Company's pur- 
chase.” 

We are unable to say whether the opinion of the Taranaki Pro- 
vincial Council is to be taken as a fair representation of the 
opinion of the province, for that in New Zealand is far from 
being a matter of course; but they laid themselves fairly open to 
the reproof which they received from the Governor. It being 
supposed that some individual members of the tribe, having a 
special interest in particular portions of the land, might be in- 
duced to sell, the Council memorialized the General Assembly, 
urging the expediency of setting aside the tribal right ; expressing 
their opinion that such of the natives as were willing to dispose 
of their proportion of any common land to the Government should 
be permitted to do so; and that the Government should compel 
an equitable division of such common land amongst the respective 
claimants, on the petition of a certain proportion of them. And 
they added their opinion that “no danger of a war between the 
Government and the natives need be apprehended from the pro- 
secution of a vigorous policy, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the natives themselves would cordially support it, and the re- 
mainder would, from the smallness of their number, be incapable 
of offering an effectual resistance.” But the suggestion received 
no countenance at that time, either from the Government or the 
Assembly: on the contrary, “ I will never,” wrote the Governor, 
“permit land to be taken without the consent of those to whom 
it belongs; nor will I interfere to compel an equitable division of 
common land amongst the respective claimants. This decision 
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is not less one of expediency than of justice, for the whole of the 
Maori race maintain the right of the minority to prevent the sale 
of land held in common, with the utmost jealousy. Wi Kingi 
has ne sort of influence with me or the Colonial Government. 
We believe him to be an infamous character ; but I will not permit 
the purchase of land over which he has any right without his 
consent.” 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the Governor’s mistaken 
impression in regard to William King—who in former times had 
saved the town of Wellington from Rangihaeta, and had been 
throughout a loyal subject of the Queen—excepting in so far 
as it enhances the value of the declaration, which was in good 
policy, and was also good Maori law. 

The Governor's comments upon the memorial were written in 
1858. Early in the following year he visited Taranaki. By this 
time he had adopted a “ new policy ;” that of recognising no right 
‘n the tribe, or in the chiefs, and of allowing no claim but that 
of the individual holders. It must be presumed that there was 
some connecting link in his own mind between the old practice 
and the new; but the nature of it cannot be clearly ascertained 
from official papers. We believe, however (although this does 
not quite supply the missing link), that he believed the rights 
and powers of Maori chieftainship to have devolved upon the 
Governor, when sovereignty was assumed by treaty in 1840; 
and that consequently, in any dispute about the ownership of 
land, he had authority to decide between the rival claimants. 
There being no court of law with jurisdiction-in such matters, 
and no wrong without a remedy, it would follow that right must be 
done by the Crown. It is possible that this doctrine, though 
involving some confusion of ideas, might be implied from the 
English version of the treaty; but in the Maori version it is ex- 
pressly provided against.* Nor must it be forgotten that the 





* The following is a literal translation of the original Maori document, made 
expressly for us, and subjected to the scrutiny of some of the best Maori 
scholarship in the colony :— 

Victoria, the Queen of England, in her kindly regard towards the chiefs 
and tribes of New Zealand, in her desire also to guarantee to them their rank 
as chiefs and their land, that peace may be sure to them and quiet possession, 
she has thought it desirable to send a chief to regulate affairs with the abori- 
gines of New Zealand. Let the sovereignty of the Queen be consented to by 
the native chiefs over all parts of this country and the islands, because great 
numbers of her people have established themselves in this country, and are still 
arriving. 

“The Queen is desirous that the sovereignty should be adjusted, that no 
evil should befall the aborigines and the Europeans who are residing without 


aw. 
“The Queen is desirous that T. W. Hobson, a captain in the Royal Navy, 
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Governor, being at the same time head of the Land-purchase 
Department, would in his own court, as Mr. Clarke observes, 
“hold the anomalous position of prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
executioner.” 

“Women and land,” say the natives, “are the destroyers of 
men ;” and never was the proverb more signally exemplified than 
in the present instance. ‘There had been a long-standing grudge 
between William King, the chief of Waitara, and another of the 
same hapu, Te Teira (Taylor) by name. Te Teira took advantage 
of a meeting at which the Governor was present to offer a piece 
of land for sale, declaring himself and friends to be the owners. 
The Governor having agreed to buy, conditionally, on proof of 
ownership, Te Teira placed a parawai (bordered mat) at the 
Governor's feet. There is something about this theatrical demon- 
stration which we are unable to understand. ‘The ceremony, 
according to official statements, placed Te Teira’s land in the 
hands of the Governor. We doubt the existence of any such 
custom, and know that it has been inquired for without success. 
Yet stress was afterwards laid upon King’s neglect to take away 
the mat. He simply told the Governor that Waitara was in his 
hands ; that he would not let it go; and abruptly left the meet- 
ing. ‘There has been much wordy warfare, in print and in debate, 
about the nature of the mana (influence) of a chief, in virtue 
of which it has been alleged that King vetoed the sale. Infinite 
pains have been taken to prove that the chief could not exercise 
any “manorial right” over the common land. The labour is lost, 





should reside as Governor over all those parts of New Zealand surrendered this 
day and hereafter to the Queen. She says [or proclaims] to the Chiefs of 
the Assembly of the tribes of New Zealand, and all other chiefs, these decrees 
now set forth — 

“First, the Chiefs of the Assembly and also all Chiefs who have not met in 
that Assembly surrender to the Queen of England for ever the entire sovereignty 
over their country. 

“Secondly, the Queen of England guarantees and consents to the chiefs, to 
the tribes, to all men of New Zealand, the entire chieftainship of their lands, 
of their kaingas, of their property. But the Chiefs of the Assembly, and all 
other chiefs, shall surrender to the Queen the purchase of those portions of 
ground as agreeable to any person, being the proprietor of such land, accord- 
ing to the payment which shall be agreed upon between them, and the person 
nominated by the Queen to negotiate on her behalf. 

“Thirdly, this is guaranteed in consideration of the surrender to the sove- 
reignty of the Queen: The Queen of England will protect all the Aborigines of 
New d. All the privileges in common with the people of England shall 
be granted to them. 
(Signed) “ Wit11am Hosson, 

“Consul and Lieut.-Governor. 


“We, the Chiefs of the Assembly of the tribes of New Zealand now assem- 
bled, &, &c. &.” 
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for King did not pretend to do so, He spoke as the mouthpiece 
of the community, as the guardian of those who had not consented 
to the rule—residents and absentees. 

The opposition was steadfastly maintained; so was the 
Governor's purpose. After the lapse of some months the Dis- 
trict Commissioner called a meeting to witness the payment of 
the first instalment upon the purchase-money. Out of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting arose a fatal misconception, to which 
much of the strong feeling manifested by the war-party is to be 
attributed, and, not impossibly, the very war itself. King was 
present. The Commissioner reported to the Government that he 
had put the question to him: ‘‘ Does the land belong to Teira 
and party ?” that King had replied, “ Yes: the land is theirs, but 
I will not let them sell it.” ‘Chis was too much for the temper 
of the colonists, and caused some to side with the Governor, who 
afterwards, on maturer consideration, had to withdraw their sup- 
port. For the expression, even as reported, would not mean that 
the land was theirs in fee simple—there being no such title 
known—but that as cultivators they had an usufructuary right. 
Some while afterwards, however, it became known, though too 
late to be of use, that no such admission had been made at all. 
Important words, giving an opposite character to the phrase, had 
been omitted. The land is theirs, and ours, said King: no 
matow katoa hoki. 

The Governor consulted his executive. The Executive Council 
in New Zealand differs essentially from the Cabinet (the ministers 
responsible to the House), though the two are identical in per- 
sonality. The Council, constituted by law, dates from the 
foundation of the colony. ‘The Governor is bound to consult his 
executive, but not necessarily to follow their counsel. They, on 
their part, are bound by oath to give it. The Cabinet advises—that 
is to say, directs the Governor, in virtue of what is no more than 
an honourable understanding, entered into when Parliamentary 
Government was conceded. But the Governor had been left 
supreme in native matters ; the Cabinet could not interfere ; and 
a curious casuistical question remained, whether the Council, 
composed of the same officers, had not been freed, by the terms 
of the arrangement, from the duty of offering an opinion. It 
was a question of conscience: the ministry thought that the 
executive function remained imperative, and that it would be 
“unchivalrous” to desert the Governor. Also they themselves 
were willing to co-operate. A survey of the debateable land was 
resolved upon ; the Governor was recommended to protect the 
surveying party by military force ; to empower the commanding 
officer to proclaim martial law, and to instruct him to maintain 
possession. ‘The survey was accordingly attempted, but without 
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success. ‘The manner of its hindrance was characteristic. The 
chiefs, keeping a body of men concealed in reserve, directed the 
‘old women to kiss the surveyors and theodolites off the ground. 
Half-stifled with the warmth of welcome, the men of chains were 
fain to beat an inglorious retreat. ‘Thereupon was martial law 
proclaimed; a manifesto published, declaring that Te Teira’s title 
had been investigated and found good; that it was not disputed 
’ by anyone ; that payment for the land (600¢.) had been received 
by Te Teira; all of which statements were subsequently found 
incorrect ; and that the land now belonged to the Queen. 
The troops or their native allies destroyed the homesteads of 
King and his people, burning their pah, driving away the occupants, 
and killing the cattle. 

The manifesto, as we have already observed, was replete with 
misstatement. Yet only per incuriam; for Governor Browne was 
the last man to have knowingly sanctioned the slightest deviation 
from fact. He was unlucky in his choice of agents ; took too 
much upon trust, and was too reserved to go among the natives 
and learn for himself. Neither can he be justly held responsible 
for more than one of the errors connected with the declara- 
tion of martial law. But this notable document was made the 
subject of unsparing criticism in the House. For it had been 
proclaimed in the absence of the Governor, having been left, by 
a virtual delegation of power, in discretionary charge of the 
military officer in command at New Plymouth, and was wrong- 
dated besides. ‘These, however, were questions of form, of small 
moment in comparison with two material errors in the Maori 
translation, which declared it to be in force, not as against 
Ngatiawa, but against the Taranakis, a tribe with whom we 
were then at peace. It also informed the Taranakis that “ the 
law of fighting was proclaimed ;”* to which the Maori response 
would naturally be—“ Very good: let us have it out.” 

In these and the subsequent proceedings, the ministry had 
given to the Governor their cordial support ; and, in the opinion 
of many, had involved themselves far more than was advisable. 
For war is an expensive pleasure; and some of the more far- 
sighted of the colonists were already considering the payment of 
the bill. For adim perception was beginning to arise, that the 
Home Government, when hard-pressed in Committee of Supply, 
might dispute the conclusion which had been so confidently 
arrived at in New Zealand—that a land-quarrel was an Imperial 
war, unless it could be most clearly shown that the Colonial 





* A New Zealander would understand it thus :—‘“ Arm yourselves for battle, 
and we will fight it out.” It is, in fact, an invitation to take up arms,— 
Crarxe, Remarks, &c. p. 17. 
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Government were in no wise implicated. Not that the Governor 
had ever shown the slightest disposition to shift any portion of 
the responsibility, a proceeding which would have been utterly 
foreign to his known character; but the ministry were supposed 
to have been meddlesome over-much, and to have afforded a plea for 
raising a financial question against the colony. Awkward facts 
were, moreover, beginning to emerge. Few of the settlers had been 
at first well-informed as to the merits of the case ; and some, who 
had come to a hasty conclusion on the strength of statements 
published by authority, were already showing signs of recantation. 
For there were many who had but a single object—that right 
should be done, wherever right might lie. 

The Assembly met. It soon became apparent that the war 
party were predominant ; strong in the Legislative Council; com- 
paratively weak in the House of Representatives, but very deter- 
mined, and, as colonial majorities are wont to be, somewhat 
tyrannical. But the composition of it is remarkable, as affording 
a complete and decisive answer to the supposition—entirely gra- 
tuitous—that the settlers had put pressure on the Governor, driving 
him into a war, in order that contractors might profit by commis- 
sariat expenditure. The great majority of those members whose 
constituents might have profited by increased expenditure in the 
Northern Island, were opposed to the Governor's policy ; while the 
members for the other island, where not an additional shilling was 
to be made, supported that policy, though conscious that they were 
loading their own provinces with a heavy weight of debt. 

At the very commencement of the session, a select committee 
of inquiry was moved for. At first the ministry offered no oppo- 
sition ; on the contrary, they were profuse of assertion that they 
courted inquiry. But during the course of the debate, in which 
much more came to light than had been expected, they seem to 
have felt doubtful about the result. Unable, after the expres- 
sions they had used, to meet the question by a direct negative, 
they suggested a very strange compromise—that only two persons, 
both selected by the Government, should be summoned to give 
evidence ; one on each side of the question. The proposal being 
rejected, it was formally moved by way of amendment, and 
carried. It would have been better for the ministry, having a 
clear though small majority at their back, to have simply nega- 
tived the original motion, on the ground that inquiry would be, 
in their opinion, prejudicial to the public service ; for the evasion 
of it was so much resented that ultimately it cost them office. 
They managed, however, to weather that session, defeating a vote 
of want of confidence by a majority of one. In the following 
session, the first of a new Parliament, they were in their turn 
similarly defeated, though only by a combination; for the peace 
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party were still in the minority. It is a curious fact, that every 
ministerial crisis in the colony has been decided by a majority of 
one; so evenly have parties been divided throughout. 

The war was carried on with varying fortune, until receipt of 
a despatch informing the Governor that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies—while thinking it indispensable that severe punish- 
ment should be exacted on account of the unprovoked murders 
committed by the tribes south of New Plymouth [Ngatiruanui 
and Taranaki]—would learn with satisfaction that William King 
had been induced to make such submission as would enable the 
Governor to accommodate his quarrel with him without danger 
to the British supremacy. Accordingly, the head of the Native 
Land Purchase Department was sent to hear what terms the in- 
surgents had to offer. He had a meeting with the chief of 
Ngatihaua, William Thompson Tarapipipi, the king-maker, who 
had come down from Waikato as a mediator. But no conclusive 
understanding was arrived at. An interview, however, took place 
between Thompson and King, in presence of the Waitara natives, 
and the leading men of the Waikato and Ngatiruanui, at which 
it was agreed that the subject of dispute—the land at Waitara, 
and the question of peace or war, should be left to the decision 
of Thompson. At once, with Spartan brevity, he gave his orders : 

Waikato, return home. 
Te Atiawa! To Ngatihaua. 
Ngatiruanui! Home. 
Let the soldiers return to New Plymouth. 
As for the Waitara, leave it for the Law to protect. 

The command was forthwith obeyed. 

Shortly afterwards, the Governor arrived. King, indisposed 
to meet him, retired inland with a number of his people. The 
Governor's terms were accepted by the remnant who remained ; 
the first article being as follows:—“ The investigation of the 
title, and the survey of the land at Waitara, to be continued with- 
out interruption.” It is worthy of notice, that when the report 
of the investigation, so far as it should have been at that period 
carried out, was moved for in the House, the Government were 
unable to produce it. 

Thus did the war come apparently to an end, as usual in New 
Zealand, without any decided advantage on either side. It was 
not peace, but a cessation of hostilities; and in the opinion of 
many of even those who had been prominent in native advocacy, 
the greatest mistake of all. 

The peace party, repudiating the title of “ peace at any price,” 
had come into power. They, in their turn, defeated a motion 
of want of confidence, by a majority of one. Shortly afterwards, 
the Assembly being still in session, a telegram from England 
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reached the colony, which was read—‘‘ Governor re-appointed.” 
But when the regular mail came in, it was found that two 
letters—a G and a yliad been accidentally omitted. Governor 
Browne received a despatch highly coniplimentary, but informing 
him that Her Majesty's Government: were about to avail them- 
selves of the peculiar qualifications and experience of Sir George 
Grey, then at the Cape of Good Hope.’ Governor Browne left 
New Zealand, bearing with him the respect and good wishes of 
opponents and supporters alike. 

Governor Grey had a ‘harder task before bie than was anti- 
cipated in England. It had been expected that the personal 
influence which he was supposed: to havé acquired ‘over the 
natives would enable him to bring them to reasonable terms; 
and he seemed at first to be himsélf* of the same opinion. But 
he was warned at the outset that he would, find an essential 
change in the native mind—that they would stop their ears to 
the voice of .the charmer—that his “mana” was gone. ~The 
Maori had made a greater stride in knowledge than in civiliza- 
tion, bringing them up to the most dangerous stage for any 
_ people—that of unregulated progress. They had become 
thoroughly intractable ; knowing that our promises had not been 
kept—that nothing of a substantial nattire had ever yet been 
done for them by the Government, they had resolved to put no 
further trust in Europeans, but to think and act for themselves. 
It soon became clear that Governor Grey could do no more 
than any other clever and prudent man could-do in his place. 
But no more was expected by the colonists, who showed them- 
selves almost unanimously ready to give him willing support. 
For it happened that those among them who had the most 
strenuously opposed him during his former term of office, be- 
longed (we think with only one exception) to the peace party; 
and with one accord subordinated all past grievances to the 
common object. For it was already no secret that the “new 
policy” was to be reversed. 

Governor Grey forthwith proceeded to inquire for himself, and 
was not long in discovering that the statements on which the 
minority in the House had based their demand for inquiry were 
substantially correct. Once satisfied as to that, one course of 
action only remained—to restore the Waitara, to place himself 
rectus in curid, and then to deal with the remaining questions 
according to the exigencies of the moment. In this he was 
eventually supported by the responsible Government, among 
whom were two who had strongly advocated the military occu- 
pation of the disputed block. 

The grounds of the Governor's decision are thus summarized 
in a despatch written by the Secretary of State for the Colonies: 
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“1st. That William King’s residence, on the disputed land upon 
the south bank of the Waitara, was not merely, as had been always 
represented by the sellers, by permission of the Teira’s father, but in 
virtue of an arrangement made-by all that section of the Ngatiawa 
tribe for the sake of defence against the Waikatos. 

“2. That a large number of natives, between 200 and 300, were 
living upon the block at the time when it was offered for sale, whose 
dwellings and cultivations were seats dead when possession was taken 
-by the military. : 

*3. That Teira, as he now tienen; never intended to sell the pahs, 
one of which ‘was in’ his own occupation, and did intend to except from 
sale a reserve of 200 acres, although no such reserve was named in the 
deed of sale, as ought to have been déne.”’ 


The ministry base their acquiescence on the ground of having 
been previously unacquajnted with these facts. For this, deriv- 
ing our information on this part of the question from papers laid 
on the table of the House, we are unable to account. ‘The first 
of the three points had been most distinctly affirmed by the 
peace party ; so had the second, except with regard to the num- 
bers, which were not known to have been so large. We cannot 
multiply quotations ; but the following extract from Wi Tomp- 
son's letter to Governor. Browne is conclusive against the 
supposition of the fact being a new discovery :— 


“War was made on William King, and he fled from his Pah. The 
Pah was burnt with fire; the place of worship was burnt, and a box 
containing Testaments ; all was consumed in the fire ; goods, clothes, 
blankets, shirts, trousers, gowns, all were consumed. 

“The cattle were eaten by the soldiers, and the horses, one hundred 
in number, were sold by auction by the soldiers. 

“Tt was this that disquieted the heart of William King, his church 
being burnt by fire. Had the Governor given word not to burn his 
church, and to leave his goods and animals alone, he would have 
thought also to spare the property of the Pakeha. This was the cause 
of the Pakeha’s property being lost (destroyed). When William King 
was reduced to nakedness through the work of the Governor, he said 
that the Governor was the cause of all these doings. They first com- 
menced that road, and he (William King) merely | followed upon it.” 


The third point is based upon a late admission by Teira him- 
self; but the question of the reserves was mooted in the House, 
as also that of the boundaries; though the attempt to elicit 
accurate information from the Government was unsuccessful. It 
appears, indeed, by the reports lately received, that these various 
statements have been controverted in the House; but the Gover- 
nor, on learning the state of opinion, sent down a fair challenge 
as to fact by message. It must be remembered that the war 
party were from the first a hard-hearted majority, as may be sup- 
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posed from their having gone so far, in 1861, as to negative a motion 
for attaching Sir William Martin’s rejoinder to the severe attacks— 
all duly printed among the Parliamentary papers—which had been 
directed by the Government, by Mr. Richmond, and by Mr. Busby, 
against his inquiry into “The Taranaki Question.” We are not 
yet in possession of the final proceedings of the session, but 
expect to receive, before the completion of this article, intelli- 
gence from the colony, which will enable us to offer a more 
specific opinion on the subject of the question between the 
Governor and the Assembly. 

So far everything pointed to a peaceful solution. But the 
expectation was premature. A few lines must be spared in ex- 
planation of the cause which led to the renewal of hostilities. The 
Waitara, native territory, is on the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Taranaki. To the south of the province is a block called 
the Tataraimaka, occupied by English settlers under Crown grant. 
When we drove King from Waitara, the natives drove us from 
Tataraimaka, and claimed it by right of conquest, as we held 
Waitara. During the suspension of hostilities, it was distinctly 
announced by the natives, and especially by the Waikatos, that 
any attempt to repossess ourselves of Tataraimaka would be treated 
by them as a fresh declaration of war ; for they held it as an equi- 
valent to Waitara. Consequently, Tataraimaka was Governor 
Grey's chief difficulty. Ofcourse, however well disposed he might 
have been to temporize with the natives, and to let the sense of 
injury wear out, it was unendurable that English settlers should 
remain ousted from their allotments, which had been granted by 
the Crown. All were agreed that they must be reinstated at any 
cost. But Governor Grey had made up his mind to restore the 
Waitara, and had only to proclaim the restoration. What would 
seem, upon the face of it, to have been a great error in judgment, 
was now committed. The troops were marched into Tataraimaka 
before the issue of the proclamation. ‘The consequence was, that 
the natives kept their word, and renewed the war after their native 
fashion, by a terrible and shocking murder. 

It appears from the papers presented to the Assembly, that the 
issue of the proclamation declaring the abandonment of the 
Waitara purchase had been delayed on account of the difficulty 
which the responsible ministry found in making up their minds 
about the matter; though what they had to do with a purely 
native matter is not quite clear. Governor Grey, in his account 
of the affair, says, fairly enough :—I take great blame to my- 
self for having spent so long a time in trying to get my respon- 
sible advisers to agree in some general plan of proceeding. I 
think, seeing the urgency of the case, I ought perhaps to have acted 
at once, without, or even against, their advice ; but I hoped, from 
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day to day to receive their decision,—and I was anxious, in a 
question which concerned the future of both races, to carry as 
much support with me as I could ; indeed, I could not derive the 
full advantage from what I proposed to do unless I did so.” The 
admission does credit to the writer; but it appears to us that a 
fallacy—the ignoratio elenchi, lurks in the reasoning. The 
argument, as we understand it, is—that if the Ministers had 
agreed sooner, the proclamation would have preceded the military 
occupation of Tataraimaka. This is true, yet seemingly beside 
the question, which is—Why were the troops moved at all before 
Ministers had made up their minds? The natives had held 
Tataraimaka so long, that there could have been no great loss of 
national honour in suffering them to hold it unmolested a short 
while longer. 

Almost immediately afterwards, the Waikatoes, who are sup- 
posed to have instigated and directed the murders, rose in arms, 
This time, the natives placed themselves entirely in the wrong, 
and a severe lesson has to be administered. There is no longer 
a peace party in New Zealand. Yet should justice be tempered 
with mercy. Let it be not forgotten that the present war is but 
a continuation of the former one, Originally provoked by our- 
selves. 

We must now turn back to the session of 1862, which was 
signalized by two remarkable events—the rejection of the Duke 
of Newcastle's offer to commit the management of the natives to 
the colonists ; and the abrogation by act of the Assembly, of the 
Government monopoly of land sales. 

As to the offer, it was mistimed. The conduct of native 
affairs, refused while easy, was pressed upon the colonists in a 
time of difficulty. They had moreover been angered by imputa- 
tions cast upon them, almost from the foundation of the colony ; 
to which colour might be given should they fail, as was not 
unlikely, to extricate the colony from the difficulties into which 
it had been plunged ; they had heard the war called “a settlers’ 
war,” and were therefore unwilling to do anything that might tend 
to confuse their duties with those of the Governor, which it was 
now more than ever necessary to keep distinct; and they sus- 
pected—justly or unjustly—the motives which prompted the 
offer. For they supposed it to be preparatory to a claim upon 
the Colonial Treasury for the expenses of an Imperial war. 
“Settle first the difficulties in which you have yourselves involved 
us,” was virtually the reply of the colonists; “start us fair, and 
we will undertake to govern the natives, defraying every stiver of 
the cost of quarrels of our own raising, should we so far mis- 
manage what we undertake. But we respectfully decline, at 
present, to implicate ourselves with that for which we were not 
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allowed to become responsible.” The refusal seems to have caused 
much disappointment at the Colonial Office; for Governor Grey 
had somewhat: prematurely informed the Secretary of State, 
“that he had arranged to consult his responsible Ministers in 
relation to native affairs, in the same manner as upon all other 
subjects.” 

By the Native Lands Act, a great act of justice was done to 
the Maori by the colonists, who, it is only right to say, were 
stoutly supported by Governor Grey. After twenty years’ agita- 
tion of the question by the northern settlers, a measure was 
introduced, having for its object the. unqualified recognition of 
the native title over all land not ceded to the Crown, and of the 
natives’ right to deal with their land as they pleased, after the 
owners, according to native custom, had been ascertained. The 
promise implied in the Maori version of the treaty of Waitangi 
—that natives of New Zealand should be allowed to have as 
good a title to their lands as Europeans, and that they should 
in the event of their selling or leasing, be allowed to obtain the 
value of such lands, has been fulfilled. The New Zealand land 


question is ended. 


The foregoing pages were already in type when the latest 
intelligence from the colony reached this country. Concerning 
this we are unable to speak with that positive knowledge which 
thus far we have brought to bear upon the subject; being hence- 
forth obliged to rely on the papers presented to the Assembly, 
on newspaper articles, and the reports of the debates. The first 
are probably trustworthy; the second must be received with 
caution, colonial newspapers being mostly characterized by 
strong party spirit, and much employed in contradicting each 
other. The debates are not'very well reported, unless when the 
speeches are supplied or revised by those who delivered them. 
Another session of the New Zealand Parliament has been held. 
In the previous session the colonists had declined to accept the 
management of native affairs until immediate difficulties should 
have been overcome. This time, however, grateful for the prompt 
and efficient aid rendered by the Home Government, they con- 
sented to undertake the task, thus doing away at last with that 
system of double government which ought never to have existed, 
and which had proved so fertile of imbroglio. A change had, 
moreover, taken place in the circumstances under which the 
previous refusal had been made. ‘he main points of the ques- 
tion had now been brought into prominent relief; much miscon- 
ception had been removed, and the colonists could now venture 
to accept without fear of incurring responsibility for previous 
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events. They had no longer to guard against the possibility of 
the rebellion being considered as a “ settlers’ war.” The Waitara 
incumbrance had also been cleared away by the Governor, to 
whom, in our opinion, the whole credit is due. For it is doubtful, 
to say the least, whether any responsible Ministry could have 
ventured on a measure so distasteful to the majority in the 
House. 

In this matter Governor Grey seems to have been not very 
fairly used. He had laid before the Assembly the facts and 
evidence on which he had based his restoration of the Waitara. 
In consequence of the manifest hesitation to accept them, he 
offered a fair challenge, inviting the distrustful to join issue on 
the question of fact. The challenge was only productive of the 
two following resolutions, which do not meet the case :— 


“1. That this House, having supported the measure taken by his 
Excellency the late Governor of New Zealand, to repress the armed 
interference of W. King at Waitara; because as set forth in its Reso- 
lution of August 16, 1860, in the opinion of the House, such measures 
were ‘indispensable for the due maintenance of her Majesty’s authority’ 
—considers that the renewed and definitive recognition by his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, in his despatch of the 25th August, 1863, ‘of 
the justice of exerting military force against W. King and his allies,’ 
has happily rendered it unnecessary for this House to controvert or 
supplement statements made by his Excellency Sir George Grey, in 
his despatches on the Waitara question. 

“2. That, in the opinion of this House, the good faith of the Crown 
and the interests of both races of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony, 
demand that the chief Teira and his people should be protected from 
possible illegal aggression; and that in justice to him, and in com- 
pliance with the request contained in his petition to this House, the 
investigation into the title to the Waitara block promised by Governor 
Gore Browne and by Governor Sir G. Grey should be completed at the 
earliest practicable period.” 


Much is implied, but little is expressed. Surely such is not 
the manner in which a public question should be dealt with. It 
is deemed “ unnecessary to controvert or to supplement state- 
ments made by his Excellency Sir George Grey, in his despatches 
on the Waitara question.” The time has been when his des- 
patches, during his former tenure of office, were treated with 
merciless severity ; but then they were tangibly and downrightly 
impugned. The controverted statements were specified; the 
counter assertions and disproofs set down with minute precision ; 
opportunity for vindication was freely offered. Now the Duke 
of Newcastle's authority is resorted to, apparently for shelter ; 
but how his Grace's “ recognition,” in England, should settle ques- 


tions of fact in New Zealand it is not easy to understand. 
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The second resolution is a mystification. It is clear that Teira, 
and all other of Her Majesty’s native subjects, ought to be pro- 
tected from possible aggression. But such has not hitherto been 
our practice in New Zealand. For our own ease and quietness, 
we have allowed them to maintain their feuds at pleasure. Imfthe 
resolution implies no more than a change in our previous policy, 
it is a step in the right direction. But it seems to hint at more. 
In regard to the concluding observation—that the investigation 
of the title to the Waitara should be completed at the earliest 
possible period—it is gratifying to observe that in this matter, 
all are now of one accord. But it is remarkable that the mover 
of this resolution should have been one of those who opposed 
investigation in the session of 1860. 

A bill entituled “'The New Zealand Settlements Act” was passed, 
which we trust will receive careful attention from the law officers 
of the Crown. Divested of technical phraseology, it is in reality 
an Act empowering the Governor to confiscate land on suspicion 
of treason, giving subsequent compensation to such of the owners 
as shall be able to prove their innocence. While regretting with 
the Governor that it should have been “found necessary to pass 
laws conferring temporarily on the Government powers which, 
under the British rule, are only granted by the Legislature in 
times of great public danger,” we freely admit that some such 
enactment is required. It is clear that the lands of the rebel 
natives must be charged, so far as they suffice, with the cost of 
the war. It is also manifest that, owing to the complication of 
tribal tenure, nothing short of arbitrary power could deal effec- 
tively with the variety of cases that must arise. Nor is there any 
likelihood that the power will be abused. But a very serious 
question still remains behind,—whether the Act be within the 
powers of a Colonial Parliament. What if the Assembly were to 
go one step farther, and pass bills of attainder? While carefully 
avoiding anything bearing even the semblance of a legal argu- 
ment, we tuke occasion to observe that the New Zealand Con- 
stitution Act prohibits the enactment of any law repugnant to the 
laws of England ; not only to statute law, but also (a prohibition 
too often lost sight of) to the common law, which nothing but 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament can override. There is no 
desire in the New Zealand Assembly to transgress their legitimate 
powers, but there is much difference of opinion as to the extent 
of those powers. If the law officers of the Crown should delibe- 
rately affirm that the Act in question is not ultra vires, there 
is an end to all further dispute. Should they feel themselves 
obliged, on technical grounds, to advise its disallowance by the 
Crown, all practical inconvenience might be avoided by substi- 
tuting an Act of the Imperial Parliament. In any case, such 
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procedure would be advantageous. Such an Act would obviate, 
among the natives, much heart-burning, jealousy, and suspicion 
,of interested motives. It might even be cheerfully acquiesced in. 
For although they look down upon the ‘ White Runanga,” they 
pay willing allegiance to the Queen, by whose authority they 
would suppose such a law to have been made. 

The signal success of General Cameron, who assaulted and 
carried, after a desperate resistance, the entrenched position of 
the Waikatos at Rangiriri, is supposed to have brought the war 
“virtually to an end.” We refrain from anticipating the future ; 
but believe the announcement to be premature. Should the 
natives change their tactics, and avoid making a stand in force, 
hostilities may yet be prolonged for an indefinite time. They are 
perfectly well aware that we cannot follow them (away from the 
water) any faster than we can make roads; and that while their 
commissariat costs them nothing, we are expending at the rate of 
so many pounds an hour. ‘The question of war or peace depends 
solely upon the present temper of the natives engaged; upon 
which no one in this country can pretend to offer an opinion. It 
must also be borne in mind, that when we shall have done with 
Waikato, Ngatiruanui and Taranaki, whose atrocities cannot be 
condoned, have still to be disposed of. 

Be this, however, as it may, an intricate and troublesome ques- 
tion still remains between the colonies and the mother country— 
that of the apportionment of the expenses of the war. We incline 
to believe, that if difficulty arises, it will be only on questions of 
account. The colonists, while steadily maintaining that neither 
technically nor morally are they specially responsible for the cost 
of an Imperial war, are far from being unmindful of the efforts of 
the mother country in their behalf. They are willing to con- 
tribute as far as the limited resources of the colony will allow. 
There are no symptoms of a niggardly spirit among the thinking 
men, by whom, and not by those who pander to the passions of 
the hour for the sake of a few stray votes at an election, the 
feelings of a country must fairly be judged. Close interpellation 
must be expected in committee of ways and means, concerning 
that additional penny in the pound of income tax which the 
colony is accused of having inflicted on the tax-payers at home. 
But it does not appear that the ultimate charge, after subtracting 
the ordinary expenses of the troops, who have to be supported in 
one part of the world or another, will be nearly so heavy. As a 
matter of course, the land confiscated on account of rebellion, in 
theory escheats to the Crown; in practice, the colony will have 
to account for the market value, whatever that may be. It appears 
indeed to be supposed in New Zealand, that these lands will be 
found capable of bearing the whole of the burden. We are not 
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so sanguine, but have no misgivings about the feeling with 
which the question will be entertained on either side. It will be 
liberal and becoming to both. Yet it is high time that some, 
definite arrangement should be come to about the cost of 
“England's little wars.” ‘The colonies, when once alloted the 
management of their own affairs, have no right to depend upon 
the mother country for defence, either from rebellion from within, 
or against aggression from without, so long as they contribute 
nothing, by way of taxation, to the maintenance of the Imperial 
armaments. It is easy to raise the well-worn cry of “no taxation 
without representation ;” but it is as easy to raise a counter cry 
against taxing one portion of the empire for the exclusive advan- 
tage of another. All alike are bound in fairness to share the 
burdens of the empire together with the benefits; and until this 
be agreed to, it will be difficult to withstand the arguments of 
those economists who maintain that it would be better for the 
mother country to sever the connexion, turning her colonies 
adrift. The equitable arrangement would be, for all alike to 
contribute, on the principle of mutual insurance, the British 
Government in return rendering assistance whenever it might be 
needed, free of additional charge; and this, if insisted on, might 
be reached with less difficulty than experience would lead us 
to suppose. For the tables have been turned. In the old times, 
whenever a colony felt herself aggrieved, her first resource was 
to threaten to “cut the painter.” Now, on the contrary, that the 
value of the connexion is better understood, and that all real 
causes of complaint have disappeared, England could bring any 
one of her dependencies to order, by simply retorting the 
threat; provided only that she could succeed in inducing belief 
that she would act up to her expressed intention. 








Arr. VI.—Tatne’s History or Encuisu Literature. 


1, Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Par H. Taine. Trois 
Tomes. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1863. 

2. The Afternoon Lectures on English Literature. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 


3. English Writers. The Writers before Chaucer; with an 
Introductory Sketch of the four Periods of English Litera- 
ture. By Hinry Mortey. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1864. 


T is neither difficult nor meritorious to swell the chorus of 
praise chanted in honour of him who, by his literary 
prowess, has ascended to the pinnacle of fame. ‘The real duty of 
a critic consists in forestalling the universal verdict, by decreeing 
to him whose name is comparatively obscure, and whose works, 
though of striking excellence, are; not already popular, the 
laurel crown which the general public will afterwards consider to 
be his proper and well-earned guerdon. About three years ago, 
when discharging that duty, we introduced to our readers a young 
French author, of whose abilities we had formed a very high 
estimate, and whose writings thoroughly merited, as we thought, 
to be studied and appreciated in this country.* Moreover, we 
believed that M. H. Taine was destined to render still greater 
service to literature, and attain a loftier rank among its most 
distinguished cultivators, than he had then done or achieved. The 
work by him which heads this article, fully confirms the correct- 
ness of our anticipations. It will be strange indeed should his 
name continue unfamiliar to lettered Englishmen! M. ‘laine has 
a title to their notice and respect which it would be ungracious 
to overlook; for he has produced the most elaborate and valuable 
history that now exists of the copious and splendid literature of 
England. . 

In order to do full justice to the result of M. Taine’s labours, we 
must pass with brief mention two valuable works in which the same 
subject is treated by native writers. “'The Afternoon Lectures on 
English Literature” are entitled to a careful perusal. Each of 
the topics is handled with marked discrimination and uncommon 





* See an article on the “Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine,” in the 
Westminster Review for July, 1861. It is a curious coincidence that another 
writer, in an article similar in tone and scope to the foregoing one, introduced 
M. 'Taine to the American public through the medium of the North American 


Review for July, 1861. 
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freshness, that on “ National Character” displaying, in addition, 
both subtlety and depth of thought. “The Writers before 
Chaucer” is the first instalment of a larger work, in which Mr. 
Morley proposes to traverse the whole field of our literature. The 
plan is a vast one. If the succeeding volumes shall be as care- 
fully and skilfully composed as the first, Mr. Morley will have 
succeeded in worthily doing what he says in the preface it is his 
object to do, that is, “to tell, with something of the sustained 
interest of national biography, the story of the English mind.” 
The work will be indispensable both for reference and study. 
When writing the history of our literature, M. Taine inculcates 
and supports a theory of criticism and a theory of history. Ona 
former occasion we explained his theory of criticism, and expressed 
our dissent from the author's view that, by means of his theory, 
it would be possible to give to the results of criticism the certainty 
of scientific demonstrations. We still think, as we formerly 
thought, that in M. Taine’s hands his theory leads to important 
conclusions; but we attribute this far more to the talent of the 
writer than to the use of his theory. We shall again state what 
that theory is, without entering into a discussion as to its value; 
we shall next state M. Taine’s views as to how history ought 
to be written, and then give a sketch of the history of our lite- 
rature from his point of view, and endeavour to make that sketch 
reflect with fidelity M. Taine’s particular sentiments and opinions. 
According to him every writer is governed by a dominant prin- 
ciple. All his writings bear the impress of a master-thought, and 
if this master-thought be grasped, the nature and quality of his 
genius can be estimated and disclosed. External circumstances 
influence a man’s genius and modify its development. Like the 
plant which if left to itself will become a stately tree, but which 
if tortured and twisted by the elements, or human devices, will 
remain dwarfed, or assume an unnatural shape; so will the 
growth of a writer’s genius terminate in abnormal or capricious 
results, if banefully affected by his position in life and the circum- 
stances of hisera. In order, then, to ascertain with correctness in 
what a writer’s characteristics consist, it is necessary to determine 
both what he was by nature and to what extent his natural bent 
was influenced by external circumstances. What is true of an 
individual, is equally true of the nation of which he forms a part. 
A nation’s literature is chiefly useful in representing the innate 
character and acquired bias of those who compose it. When 
writing the history of national literature, these three questions 
must be posed and answered :—First, from what race does the 
nation spring? Second, what position did it occupy when the 
various sections of its literature were produced ? Third, at what 
period were these sections begun and ended? By race is meant 
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the innate and hereditary dispositions implanted in man at birth, 
and with which are usually associated marked peculiarities in 
frame and temperament. By position is meant the particular 
part of the earth whereon man lives, and the various accidents of 
politics and social status by which he is affected. Besides the 
first impulse and the given condition, there is the velocity ac- 
quired, and this constitutes the period. When national character 
and surrounding circumstances are in full play, they do not 
operate on a blank page, but on one where a distinct impress is 
already perceptible. According as the page be regarded at one 
time or another the impression will appear different, and the 
operation proceeding under changed conditions will suffice to 
alter the final result. 

In truth, history is a psychological problem. “'The only dis- 
tinction between problems in morals and in physics is, that the 
direction and amount of the forces cannot be determined and 
weighed in the former as in the latter. If necessities or faculties 
are quantities having degrees like pressure or weight, these quan- 
tities are not measurable like those of pressure or weight. We 
cannot clothe them in a correct, or approximately correct, 
formula; we can but have and give with regard to them a literary 
impression; we are reduced to note and cite the salient facts 
wherein they are manifested, and which roughly indicate about 
what part of the scale we must class them.” In both cases, how- 
ever, the final result is produced after the same rule. It is great 
or small, in proportion to the smallness or magnitude of the 
fundamental forces, and as the effects of race, of position, and 
period, combine to add something to each of these forces or to 
nullify each other. Hence it is that long barren epochs, and 
epochs of striking success, appear at irregular intervals and with- 
out apparent reason in the life of a people. The cause of these 
appearances is internal contrariety or concord. It was the 
concord of the creative forces which produced the finished polite- 
ness, the regular and noble literature, of the age of Louis XIV. 
and of Bossuet ; the grandiose metaphysical systems and the all- 
embracing critical spirit of Hegel and Goethe. Discordance 
between these forces produced the imperfect literature, the scan- 
dalous comedy, and abortive drama of Dryden and Wycherley. 

The problem which history ought to solve is—*‘ Given, a litera- 
ture, a system of philosophy, a society, an art or a class of arts, 
what are the moral states in which they are produced, and 
what conditions of race, position, and period are best fitted to 
induce these moral states? There is a distinct moral state suit- 
able for each of their formations and their offshoots ; there is one 
for art in general and for every description of art, for architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and music ; each of them has its special germ 
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in the wide field of human psychology, each its law of virtue by 
which we see it flourish, as if by chance, and isolated among sur- 
rounding failures, like painting in Flanders and Holland during 
the seventeenth century, like poetry in England during the sixteenth 
century, like music in Germany during the eighteenth century.” 
The rule of human growth is what history must find ; the appro- 
priate psychology of each formation is what it must frame; the 
complete picture of these essential conditions it must strive to 
produce. Behind the smeared page should be sought and disclosed 
the peculiar sentiments, the ferment of ideas, the frame of mind 
which prevailed when the document was written. In this respect, 
a great poem, a novel, or the confessions of a man of genius, are 
infinitely more instructive than a pile of histories and a crowd of 
historians. “I would give fifty volumes of charters and one 
hundred volumes of diplomatic documents for the Memoirs of 
Cellini, the Epistles of St. Paul, Luther’s Table-talk, or the Come- 
dies of Aristophanes.” The study of different literatures is the 
best preparation for composing an ethical history and advancing 
towards the knowledge of those psychological laws upon which 
events depend. It is the special feature of English. civilization, 
“that, over and above its spontaneous development, it presents a 
compulsory deviation, that it underwent the last and most influ- 
ential of conquests, and that the three conditions whence it pro- 
ceeded, race, climate, and the Norman invasion, may be regarded 
in its monuments with perfect distinctness ; so well, indeed, that 
we may study in its history the two most important sources of 
human transformation, I mean nature and restraint, and they may 
be studied, too, without pause or uncertainty, in an authentic and 
complete series of monuments. I have striven to define the 
original motive-springs, to show their gradual effects, to explain 
how they have resulted in bringing to light great works in politics, 
religion, and literature, and to unveil the mechanism whereby 
the barbarous Saxon has become the Englishman of the pre- 
sent day.” 

The element of race which has influenced and determined the 
course and character alike of English history and of English 
literature, is Saxon. The idea of duty, in other words, self-denial 
exercised for a noble end, was the ruling principle of that race. 
The Saxons were continent, and faithful to their marriage vows. 
They produced no love songs, because they regarded love as a 
serious thing and the reverse of a frivolous pastime. In their social 
as in their conjugal relations they were grave and sober ; in Saxon 
England as in Germany, “ amidst the gloom of the melancholy 
temperament and the savagery of a barbarous life, we see the 
tragic faculties of man alone dominant and active, the strong 
power of love and the strong power of will.” Hence it is, the 
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heroes of the Anglo-Saxon and the Germanic poems are truly 
heroic. Of this, the poem of “ Beowulf” is a striking example and 
conclusive proof. The Anglo-Saxon poets crowded their thoughts 
into short verses ornamented with three words beginning with the 
same letter. Their supreme efforts were directed towards con- 
densing to the utmost their thoughts and expressions, giving to 
both the greatest conciseness, and thereby making them produce 
the greatest possible effect. The traits which distinguish Anglo- 
Saxon poetry also distinguish that which will one day succeed it. 

By their sadness, their aversion for a sensual and an expansive 
existence, they were admirably prepared to embrace the Christian 
faith, and to produce biblical poems like those of Caedmon ; 
but when they wrote in Latin, they displayed a natural incapacity 
to adopt the Latin spirit. Unable to think or reason, the pro- 
foundest of them “re-wrote the dead doctrines of dead authors.” 
The national literature expired when its cultivators ceased to em- 
ploy their native language. Yet the peculiar genius of the race 
was too innate and permanent to decay or be destroyed by any 
external influence, and if the Anglo-Saxon genius vanished after 
the Conquest, “ it was as a river which sinks into and runs under 
the soil. It will issue forth after the lapse of five hundred 
years. 

The Normans who subjugated the Anglo-Saxons were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. They had first settled on French soil, had inter- 
married with the natives, and their offspring had becomeimbued with 
the ideas and had acquired the national characteristics of French- 
men. ‘They formed the French language so completely that 
Frenchmen even now understand their codes and their poems. A 
century and a half of residence in France had refined their manners 
and polished their ideas to such a degree as to make them consider 
the Anglo-Saxons illiterate and barbarous. The Anglo-Saxon 
was by nature prone to meditation, and found in his meditations 
motives and incentives to action. The Norman’s natural tendency 
was to “conceive an event or an object,” and to do this speedily 
and clearly ; he was no visionary, and did not possess high imagi- 
native powers. ‘‘ His emotion was skin deep ; he was not impressed 
by an object in its complexity or totality, but piecemeal, in a dis- 
cursive and superticial manner. Hence, no Kuropean race was 
less poetical.” Norman poets sought facts, strung them logically 
and harmoniously together; never adorning them with warm 
colours, or embodying them in splendid pictures. They were too. 
fluent and too clear, while the Anglo-Saxon poets were too brief 
and too obscure. ‘ How to co-ordinate ideas is what the French 
have taught Europe; what ideas are most pleasing they have 
shown to “Europe, and these are the things which the French of 
the eleventh century, first with the soldier's lance, then with the 
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master’s rod, and lastly with the schoolmaster’s birch, were occupied 
during five hundred years in teaching and exhibiting to their 
Saxons.” 

All the efforts of the Normans to impose their manners and 
language on the conquered race wholly miscarried. That race 
was too inert and stolid to be materially affected by the influences 
brought to bear upon it. The mass of the people clung to old 
habits and the old language with wonderful courage and tenacity, 
the result being that the habits and speech of the mass domi- 
nated those of the few. ‘The Norman had to learn the language 
in order to command his Anglo-Saxon dependents, or to converse 
with his Anglo-Saxon wife. His children were taught Anglo- 
Saxon by their mothers and nurses. At length a new language 
was formed, having for foundation and idiom the old Saxon, 
containing several Norman words and phrases, and being the 
tongue spoken and understood by the whole body of the nation. 
While this transformation was in progress, several literary works 
were produced, but these had little value. They were imitations, 
translations, and unskilful copies; mere repetitions of French 
works without their merits and with greater faults. The only 
literature of which England could be proud was her ballad-poetry ; 
poetry produced by uneducated men to express the feelings of 
their class, heartily relished by those for whom it was composed ; 
admirable because of the genuineness of the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and the vigour and truth of its tone. 

Chaucer was the first great writer of the new language, as 
well as the founder of a new literature. Although impregnated 
with the notions of his time, yet in one respect he far outstripped 
his contemporaries. He was the first who studied and noted 
differences of character, who essayed to image forth living per- 
sonages, personages whose past history could be read, whose future 
actions could be divined, and who, after the lapse of four hun- 
dred years, stand forth before our eyes as individuals and as types, 
and occupy places in our memories like the creations of Shake- 
speare. If, in some of his works, Chaucer wrote only to amuse 
others and himself, in others, because he had studied and reflected, 
he wrote with the gravity of a thinker and the solicitude of a 
great artist. His “ Canterbury Tales,” instead of being a simple 
string of incidents like other contemporary poems, is a carefully 
arranged and completed whole. Because so perfect as a whole 
it isso noteworthy. Preceding poets, whether barbarians or semi- 
barbarians, warriors of the heptarchy or knights of the Middle 
Age, expressed their sentiments in the manner most natural and 
congenial to them, but withont heeding form of expression or 
method of arrangement. In Chaucer. we see for the first time the 
presiding spirit which, at the moment of conception, sits in judg- 
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ment on the thing conceived, and says, “ Erase that sentence, it 
is a repetition of the preceding one; unite these two ideas, they 
do not hang together ; re-write that description, it is spun out.” 
When a writer acts thus he is, where Chaucer was, “on the 
brink of independent thought and fruitful discovery.” “ Although 
five hundred years apart from them, yet he approaches the 
Elizabethan poets by his gallery of pictures, and the reformers 
cf the sixteenth century by his portrait of the good priest.” He 
approaches them, but no more. He did wholly emancipate him- 
self from the bondage of the Middle Age. “To-day he composes 
the ‘ Canterbury ‘Tales,’ yesterday he translated the ‘ Romance of 
the Rose.’ ‘To-day he studies the complicated mechanism of the 
heart, discovers the consequences of the primitive training and 
dominant habits, and invents the comedy of manners ; to-morrow 
he will take delight only in strange events, pleasing allegories, 
in amorous dissertations imitated from the French, in learned 
moralities copied from the ancients. He is in turn a minstrel 
and an observer; instead of taking, as he ought, a full pace, he 
advanced a half pace only.”” What checked him as well as others 
was the scholastic philosophy. 

That philosophy taught men nof to look around them and 
observe, not to meditate and record the result, but to consult 
authorities in place of experience, to cull the thoughts of others 
instead of cultivating their own minds. That philosophy was as 
dogmatic as it was unfruitful. Whoever ventured to differ from 
it, ran the risk of meeting the fate of Roscelin and Abélard, of 
being excommunicated, imprisoned, or exiled. ‘lhe majority of 
the authors of this period wrote without having anything to say. 
Among poets the “ moral Gower” was little better than a pedant. 
Lydgate displayed talent and imagination, especially in his de- 
scriptions ; being unable to address the mind, he tried to dazzle 
the eyes. Hawe’s “'Temple of Glass” is a copy of Chaucer's 
“Palace of Fame,” and his ‘“‘ Passetyme of Pleasure” an imita- 
tion of the “Romance of the Rose.” If originality of tone can 
be anywhere procured, it is in Barclay’s translation of the 
“Shippe of Foules,” and Lydgate’s translation of the “ Danse of 
Death.” In Skelton’s satires we see an entire disregard of style, 
metre, rhyme, language, and art. Yet there is life in his verse, 
though of an ignoble and contemptible kind. “It is a kind of 
life, however, possessing two great features soon to be made ma- 
nifest, the hatred of the ecclesiastical hierarchy which constitutes 
the Reformation, the return to sense and natural life which con- 
stitutes the Revival.” 

During the Middle Age man has been degraded into a man- 
nikin, capable only of repeating the catechism and singing hymns. 
To this period of depression and inanity succeeded an age of 
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discovery and action. New worlds and new sciences were dis- 
covered, property became more secure and life more comfortable, 
wealth increased, and with its increase came new desires, tastes, 
and habits, a new ideal of life, and a new literature. The Revival 
was at once Pagan and Saxon in character. “A Latin race 
cannot invent save when expressing Latin ideas; a Saxon race 
cannot invent save when expressing Saxon ideas; and we shall 
find among tiie master minds of the new civilization and poetry, 
the descendants of old Caedmon, of Adhelm, of Piers Plowman, 
and of Robin Hood.” 

Chief among the poets of the new literature are Surrey and 
Sir Philip Sidney, the former more mindful of his masters than 
of his feelings, the latter a genuine and brilliant poet. But 
Sidney was one of a large band, little inferior to him in talent, 
and the authors of works which rank hardly below his own. 
There is one form which towers above all the others. Chief among 
the poems of that period “is one which is truly divine, so divine 
that the reasoners of succeeding ages have found it wearisome, 
which even now it is with difficulty that any one can comprehend 
—the Faérie Queene by Spenser.” 

Spenser is a creator and a dreamer of the most natural and 
instinctive kind. Among modern poets he most closely resembles 
Homer. He is at all times simple and clear, never abrupt; he 
never omits any argument, never employs words except in their 
primitive and common significations, and always ranks ideas in 
their natural order. Like Homer, he, too, is redundant and in- 
fantine, keeps nothing back, abounds in obvious reflexions, in- 
cessantly repeats striking ornamental epithets. We feel that he 
perceived all objects under a uniformly beautiful aspect. He 
painted them with all their details, without haste or hesitation ; 
and, without fearing the departure of the enchanting vision, he 
carefully noted all its outlines. Indeed, he is too diffuse and too 
much disposed to forget both himself and his audience. His 
thoughts are spread forth in vast and redoubled comparisons, 
like those of the old Ionian bard. 

Everywhere he proves himself to be both a colourist and an 
architect. His great poem differs from all similai productions of 
the Middle Age in being a work of art. From the manner in which 
it is composed we are compelled to sympathize with its author. 
In it are depicted not objects merely, but himself also. His do- 
minant thought is apparent in the great work of which it was 
the product and which it directed. ‘Spenser is superior to his 
subject, embraces it in its entirety, shapes it to his purpose, and 
thereby imprints on it the distinctive mark of his mind and of his 
genius. Hach narrative is arranged in concert with another, and 
all in view of a certain effect which is produced ; hence it is that 
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a certain beauty springs from this combination, that which is in 
the poet’s heart and which his entire work contributes to render 
palpable; a noble and yet charming beauty, composed of moral 
elevation and of external attractions, English in sentiment, 
Italian in its externals, chivalric in substance, modern in its per- 
fection, and rendering manifest a unique and admirable period 
when Paganism appeared in a Christian race and the worship of 
form in a northern imagination.” 

This period was ashort one. From the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century men’s manners and minds had been deteriorating. 
The court of James the First was a scene of vulgar debauchery. 
Literature changed its character. The best poets, such as Carew, 
Suckling, and Herrick, cultivated the pretty instead of the beauti- 
ful, ‘The general aspects of things did not impress them, nor did 
they care to depict the essence of things. ‘They had none of the 
large conceptions, the involuntary penetration, which distinguished 
the great Elizabethan writers, by means of which men become 
parts of the objects they behold, and acquire a capacity for creating 
them anew. ‘They were mere court favourites, who made a parade 
of imagination and style. ‘Their love songs were not inspired by 
any genuine sentiment. Instead of-the divine shapes, the virgin 
and passionate expressions we meet with in the works of the old 
writers, we find in their works only pleasing trifles embodied in 
pleasing verses. ' 

Another sign of decadence was the prevalence of affectation. A 
studied style always degenerates into jargon. ‘The first masters 
of an art discover the idea, and being imbued with it, give them- 
selves up to produce it in its own natural form. ‘The imitators, 
who succeed them, purposely reproduce that form, and alter by 
exaggerating it. Some of the affected writers possessed talent, 
among them Quarles, Herbert, Habington, and Donne. ‘The 
latter displayed great force, as well as great coarseness, in his 
satires. But he wilfully spoilt his natural gifts, and succeeded, 
after intense exertion, in fabricating absurdities. For example, 
when addressing his mistress, he says, in order to prove the 
intensity of his passion for her— 

“O do not die, for I shall hate 
All women so, when thou art gone, 
That thee I shall not celebrate, 
When I remember thou wast one.” 


Be it remarked, that at this time the grave Malherbe, in his 
“Tears of St. Peter,” wrote things nearly as absurd as anything 
penned by Donne, and that the sonneteers of Italy and Spain were 
guilty of the like follies. Hence we may conclude that an age of 
poetry was about to terminate throughout Europe. 
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On the frontier line of the old and the new literature stands 
Abraham Cowley. Like Pope, having a better acquaintance with 
books than with human passions, he cared more for words tuan 
things. Although capable of saying what he pleased, yet, unfortu- 
nately, he had nothing to express. Excepting in some descriptive 
pieces, and a few tender effusions, he gives no signs of feeling. 
His poetry sprang from his brains, and not from his heart. His 
amorous poems serve only to show the extent of his scientific attain- 
ments and his knowledge of books—‘ that he is acquainted with 
geography, is versed in anatomy, has a tincture of medicine and 
astronomy, and is able to discover parallels and allusions fitted 
to split a reader's head.” Yet he possessed a description of talent 
unknown to the old masters, indicating a different kind of culture, 
requiring for its development different manners, and betokening 
a new state of society. In truth, Cowley was a prose writer, and 
was the first Mnglishman worthy of that name. “ His prose is 
as easy and sensible as his poetry is perverted and irrational.” 
The writers of a succeeding age took his prose for a model. He 
was the progenitor of the dignified and admirable race of essay- 
ists perpetuated by ‘lemple and ending in Addison. 

Towards the close of the Pagan Revival, men still looked upon 
Nature, not to admire and embody their admiration in poetry, but 
in order to study and comprehend her laws, Artists and learned 
men were all impressed with the notion that Nature has an inde- 
pendent existence, that every being contains within itself the 
mainspring of its action, that the causes of events are laws 
inherent in things ; “an all-powerful idea, whence sprang modern 
civilization, and which at this period in England and Italy, as 
formerly in Greece, gave birth to true science alongside of per- 
fected art; producing, after Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, the school of anatomists, mathematicians, and naturalists 
which culminated in Galileo, and, after Spenser, Ben Jonson, and 
Shakespeare, the school of thinkers encompassing Bacon and 
preparing the way for Harvey.” ‘ A prodigious influx of facts, 
America discovered, antiquity revivified, philology restored, arts 
invented, industry developed, human curiosity traversing the far 
past and the whole earth, contributed to furnish materials, and 
prose writing began.” From the universal ferment arose many 
striking thoughts, but few beautifully written books. ‘There were 
wanting both that analytic power which is the art of following 
step by step the natural order of ideas, and that conversational 
talent which is the art of refraining from wearying or shocking 
others. Style was so ornate that the sense was eclipsed by the 
ornaments. Prose was very unequal in quality, being either 
too poetical or too dull. But the writers thought for themselves 
and believed what they said. A new spirit emerged from the 
superabundant mass, the spirit of scientific inquiry. 
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Robert Burton was imbued with this spirit. His “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy” is composed with the regularity of a treatise by 
Tnomas Aquinas. The torrent of erudition contained in it is 
guided throughout into correctly-cut channels. ‘There is too vast 
a mass of ideas, and an absence of selection, yet the result was a 
more valuable product than had been known before. Sir Thomas 
Browne was equally imbued with the same spirit; but he was a 
poet as well as a pedant. “ No other thinker better represented 
the restless and prolific curiosity of the age. No other writer has 
ever manifested in equal measure the splendid and sombre ima- 
gination of the North.” He carried his poetical gifts into his 
scientific investigations. In the presence of Nature he was like an 
artist. Before a living visage, he was an observer “ who noted 
every trait, every movement of the physiognomy, in order to divine 
the passions and inner character, incessantly correcting and cancel- 
ling his interpretations, and altogether impressed with the notion 
of invisible forces acting beneath the outward covering.” He posed 
questions, suggested explanations, withheld his reply. ‘Though 
he did no more, yet this was sufficient. Whoever shall seek truth 
as earnestly and in so many ways as he did, with an equal scrupu- 
lousness in making sure of the prize, will approach it as closely 
as he. 

Among the band of learned men, of dreamers, and of seekers 
after truth, Francis Bacon stands conspicuous : he was the most 
comprehensive, rational, and innovating spirit of the age. Like 
his forerunners, he was naturally prone to clothe his ideas in mag- 
nificent apparel. In that age, a thought did not seem completely 
expressed unless it had been endowed with shape and colour. 
What distinguished him in this respect was that the image con- 
centrated the thought. “ His style is admirable for its richness, 
gravity, and vigour, being at one time solemn and symmetrical, at 
another condensed and incisive, always laboured and coloured. 
Nothing in English prose is superior to his diction.” He was 
pre-eminent for a practical turn of mind such as we observe in 
Bentham, andwhich circumstances combine every day to render the 
predominant trait of Englishmen. For pure speculation he had 
little taste: it was the application which delighted him. His 
philosophy is merely an instrument; indeed, each science, and 
science as a whole, were regarded by him as tools. How to enable 
man to accomplish whatever his capacity fits him for, and extend 
his empire over Nature, were the objects he had at heart. 
“Whence came this great and just idea?” It could not have 
germinated and flourished during a period of discouragement 
and decay, when the end of the world was expected, when the 
Christian mysticism of the earlier ages, when the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the fourteenth century, demonstrated man's helpless- 
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ness by perverting his inventive faculties or in restraining his 
freedom of will. That idea was the offspring of the age. In order that 
man should aspire to be master of things and should labour to 
better his cor‘ition, it is indispensable that everywhere there 
should be amelioration in progress, industry thriving around him, 
knowledge increasing, the fine arts spreading, that an incalculable 
weight of evidence should be constantly proclaiming the reality 
of his power and the assurance of his improvement. The age in 
which Bacon lived co-operated in doing his work. His great 
merit lay in foreseeing what science and industry would one day 
accomplish. He taught man what route to take, but did not 
follow it himself; he taught them how to discover natural laws, 
but he never discovered a law of nature. Although the first to 
announce the promised land, yet he refraind from entering it. 
The most original fruit of the Revival in England was the 
drama. Its peculiar trait is naturalness. No other drama is 
more complex, because at no other period was man so complete. 
It is as unique in history as the period during which it arose, 
being “the work and picture of a young society as natural, as 
unbridled, and also as tragic as itself.” The originators of a new 
and national drama are always thoroughly imbued with the sen- 
timents they express. They reflect popular feelings better than 
other men, because those feelings actuate them more powerfully 
than others. With the exception of Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
Elizabethan dramatists were all sons of the people, though poor, 
they were educated, their poverty contrasting strongly with their 
attainments. Ben Jonson was the son of a bricklayer, and a brick- 
layer himself; Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker, Shakespeare 
of a woolstapler, Massinger of a nobleman’s servant. They lived 
as they best could, wrote for bread, went on the stage. Peel, 
Lodge, Marlowe, Jonson, and Shakespeare were actors. Most of 
them lived hard, and died like dogs. They were the willing slaves 
of their passions, and wrote plays representing characters who in- 
dulged every passion to excess. The actions of these personages 
appear strained and exaggerated to us; but they are really true 
to nature as it was then understood. “ At the present day we no 
longer know what nature is ; we still entertain the benevolent pre- 
judices of the eighteenth century concerning nature; we behold 
it humanized by two centuries of culture, and accept its acquired 
tranquillity for innate moderation. At bottom the natural man is 
blindly impelled by irresistible impulses, passions, appetites, and 
lusts,” as are the personages in Marlowe's plays. In the closing 
scenes of his “ Dr. Faustus” we see the “ living, acting, natural, 
individual man ; not the philosophical symbol created by Goethe, 
but the primitive and genuine man, an impassioned and excited 
being, the slave of his passions and sport of his dreams, altogether 
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absorbed in the present, filled with lusts, contradictions, and 
absurdities, and who, shouting and shuddering, with cries of joy 
and of anguish, wittingly and willingly rolls over the edge and 
down the side of his precipice. The whole English drama is 
concentrated there, like a plant in its germ, and Marlowe is to 
Shakespeare what Perugino is to Raphael.” 

Marlowe was succeeded by others who constructed their plays 
with greater regard to the rules of art; the result of their labours 
being the most life-like and extraordinary drama ever produced. 
The new art which they practised was great, because it was 
natural: it was Germanic and fundamentally opposed to classical 
art. It disregarded the usual laws of proportion, the logical laws 
of connexion. ‘Those who practised it did not regard man as 
possessing any one passion, but an innate character ; did not 
view the hero in his heroic aspect only, but as an individual 
endowed with specific habits and displaying personal traits. While 
the men of this drama are more manly, the women are more 
feminine than elsewhere. Both bear the stamp of their origin. 
No other than a Germanic race could furnish heroines like 
those of Shakespeare, or like those- of Ford, Greene, Webster, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher. The abnegation, patience, and inex- 
haustible affection displayed by those heroines, are qualities un- 
known to the women of Latin race, and, above all, are unknown 
in France. 

When a new kind of civilization gives rise to a new kind of 
art, several men of talent give a partial expression to the pre- 
vailing sentiment, and one or two men of genius express it per- 
fectly. Ford, Marlowe, Massinger, Webster, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher were those men of talent. In their plays we find 
detached scenes, passages, and particular characters, which could 
not be surpassed; but we also find numerous scenes, passages, 
and personages which are gross failures and egregious caricatures. 
Where they failed, the men of genius succeeded. Among Eliza- 
bethan dramatists the two men of commanding genius were Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare. 

Ben Jonson studied the authors of antiquity till he became 
thoroughly imbued with their ideas ; but so great were his natural 
powers, that the pressure of his acquired knowledge did not impede 
their free exercise. He possessed the classical gift of arranging and 
developing ideas in the most effective manner, according to the 
rules of rhetoric and eloquence. If other poets deserve to be 
called visionaries, he might be styled a logician. Herein lay his 
talent and his defect. Although he wrote more correctly and 
planned his plays far better than his predecessors, yet, unlike 
them, he could not breathe life into his personages. He was too 
observant of rule and method. He chose some quality or vice, 
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made of it a personage, and gave it a distinguishing name. When 
endeavouring to create characters, he was contented with a surface 
glance, ignored the fundamental springs of human nature, and 
created nothing which lives in the memory of mankind. In his 
works, we see for the first time a settled and carefully worked-out 
plan, an intrigue having a beginning, middle, and end; in short, 
an art similar to that taught and practised by Moliére and Racine. 
Besides this, he had the prominent characteristics of his age and 
race, a sense of what is natural and life-like, an exact knowledge 
of minute details, the ability of openly describing strong passions 
in vigorous terms. The men of his day never shrank from literal 
truthfulness of expression. 

His satirical comedies were attempts to ‘work a new vein. 
There is little that is charming in them, but they are works of 
great power and of genuine humour. Unlike Moliére, Ben Jonson 
had nothing of the philosopher in him; hence, instead of seizing 
and fixing the leading traits of human life, the predominant features 
of his country and time, he selected as subjects for his comedies 
evanescent follies and too universal vices. 

That he was a true poet is proved by his “ Masques,” which over- 
flow with the splendour and the imagination which characterized 
the works of the great writers of the English Revival. In his 
love-songs, his poetical genius is still more apparent. Each of 
them resembles an antique idyl in grace, voluptuousness, and 
charm. It was when stricken in years, oppressed by poverty, and 
confined to his room by disease, that his poetical gifts were most 
lavishly displayed. ‘ A halo of poesy shone around the paralysed 
old man. He may well encumber himself with science, and burden 
himself with theories, become a critic on the stage, and a censor 
of mankind, the heavenly visions have never departed from him; 
he is the brother of Shakespeare.” 

To Shakespeare, the dominating spirit of that age, we now come. 
Resounding phrases and formal eulogy are wasted when applied to 
him. He does not require to be praised, but to be comprehended, 
and in order to comprehend him we must call science to our aid. 

Properly speaking, man is by nature irrational as his body is 
naturally prone to disease ; both reason and health are exceptional 
states and happy accidents. If we ignore this, it is because our 
inward promptings have grown into partial harmony with the 
courses of things. Yet the primitive forces are latent beneath an 
apparent regularity, and burst forth in their might in times of 
danger and revolution. Our ideas do not naturally range them- 
selves in consecutive order, but press each other in undisciplined 
crowds. Hence, man possesses no distinct and independent power 
of action: he is composed of a series of impulses and teeming 
fancies, which have been subdued but not destroyed by civiliza- 
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tion; these may remain for a time in partial equilibrium ; man’s 
true life, however, is that of a lunatic, who at intervals simulates 
sanity, but who is really of “the stuff that dreams are made of.” 
Such is man as conceived by Shakespeare. ‘Than he, no other 
writer has pierced so profoundly beneath the outer crust of good 
sense and logic which covers the human machine, for the purpose 
of discovering the brute forces which constitute its substance and 
its spring. 

Shakespeare accomplished this because he was endowed with 
“imagination all compact.”* When ordinary men think out a 
subject they do so in detail, perceiving an isvlated side of it, per- 
haps one or two sides together ; their mental vision cannot reach 
farther, an infinite chain of intertwined and multiplied properties 
escapes them altogether; they have a suspicion of something 
beyond their ken, and this suspicion is the sole part of their idea 
which represents to them what they cannot know. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, instantly conceived an object as a whole, with 
all its connecting links and outlying dependencies; all its parts 
and properties being instantaneously mirrored in his imagination, 
and, conceiving in this fashion, he was capable of reproducing his 
conceptions in the same way that Nature creates. “ The other 
uwtists of his time could do likewise; they had the same cast of 
mind and the same idea of life: in Shakespeare we discern similar 
faculties of larger growth, and an identical idea in bolder relief.” 

When we survey and analyse Shakespeare's plays and count- 
less creations, we perceive in all of them the special imprint of 
that wondrous imagination which constitutes his genius. All his 
personages have a trait characteristic of himself; in the back- 
ground of the vast crowd we recognise the poet's figure. 

His imagination was impressed far more strongly and by 
minuter objects than ours. Because of this, his style is so over- 
laden with imagery and extraordinary metaphors ; it being the 
product of a mind that at the slightest touch produced too much 
and rebounded too violently. Because endowed with his peculiar 
imagination, he was capable of exercising such marvellous pene- 
tration, as to grasp in an instant all the results of a situation, all 
the details of character, make them manifest in every action of a 
personage, and endue his figures with the hues and sharpness of 
reality. ‘That imaginative faculty which he possessed renders him 
40 fascinating to us. Hence, regarding him‘as Desdemona did 
Othello, we love him because he loved much and suffered much.t 





* The following are M. Taine’s own words: “ I] avait imagination complete ; 
tout son génie est dans ce seul mot.”—Vol. ii. p. 67. 

+t The section devoted to Shakespeare is the most elaborate one in M. Taine’s 
work. It would require more pages than we have lines at our command to 
give an adequate outline of it. Hence we have contented ourselves with 
giving a bare abstract of M. Taine’s opinions regarding Shakespeare’s genius. 
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The Christian succeeded the Pagan Revival. Although the 
English Reformation was brought about indirectly, yet when five 
millions of men abandon one faith for another, whatever be the 
circumstances which lead to this, it is unquestionable that five 
millions of men are desirous of conversion. Both the new faith, 
the English Bible and the Prayer-book, were adapted to the 
English race ; they appealed to innate predispositions, and opened 
out to their imaginations a prospect which had special attrac- 
tions for men of that race, the prospect of a better life than what 
they led here, of an existence beyond the grave happier than an 
earthly one. Unlike the Roman Catholicism it superseded, 
Protestantism was not antagonistic to science, poetry, or free 
inquiry. Bishops, and clergymen of lower grade, wrote poetry ; 
for example, Hall, Corbet, Wither, and Donne. ‘Theologians like 
Hooker, John Hales, Jeremy Taylor, and Chillingworth called 
reason and philosophy to aid them when discussing religious 
tenets. “Then arose a new literature, elevated and original, 
eloquent and measured; armed both against the Puritans who 
sacrificed liberty of judgment to the tyranny of the text, and 
also against the Catholics who sacrificed free inquiry to the 
tyranny of tradition, battling alike against the slavery of literal 
interpretation, and the slavery of a fixed interpretation.” 

Foremost among the authors of the new literature appears 
Hooker, at once the mildest and most conciliatory of men, the 
soundest and most convincing of logicians, capable of taking 
comprehensive views of human nature, and worthy of respect in the 
double capacity of a father of the church and one of the founders 
of English prose. John Hales and Chillingworth ably laboured 
in the same field and with not less success. In Jeremy ‘Taylor 
we recognise a writer of genius, a prose poet, endowed with the 
imagination of Spenser or Shakespeare. His imagination was so 
complete as to enable him to grasp the real even in the mire, 
and the ideal in its highest heaven. 

Between the new faith as embraced and expounded by men of 
position and education and men of low estate and no learning, an 
opposition speedily arose. Men who interpreted the Bible literally 
were dissatisfied with the church as established by law. Events 
concurred to give those men supreme power for a period, when they 
essayed to establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth. The 
view which they took of life was fatal to literature. ‘They had 
no admiration for the beautiful in art or letters, and a literature 
devoid of the sentiment of beauty is an abortion. They held in 
abhorrence the natural promptings of the heart, and a literature 
in which these promptings are not depicted is worthless, The 
drama, and poetry, eloquence, and ornate writing were stigmatized 
by them as abominations. Some of Prynne’s pamphlets are 
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vigorous productions, but the histories of that time are for the 
most part dull and insipid. ‘The memoirs, even those of Ludlow 
and Mrs. Hutchinson, are spun out and wearisome: the authors 
of them, as Guizot has remarked, “ appear forgetful of themselves 
and wholly concerned for the destiny of their cause.” Many 
works of piety were produced, plenty of solid and convincing 
sermons like those of Baxter, Barclay, and Calamy, of personal 
narratives like those of Baxter, Fox, and Bunyan. ‘The artist, 
however, is absorbed in the Puritan. If we find a Milton among 
them it is because he was superior to his sect. ‘The Puritans 
had but one poet, one who attained the beautiful in seeking 
the useful, and who by accident proved himself a great artist. 

The foundation of English Protestantism is salvation by faith, 
and in rendering that doctrine popular no artist has rivalled John 
Bunyan. He had the kind of imagination best adapted for 
creating and describing supernatural impressions ; an imagination 
which acted independently of his volition, and governed him like 
amaster spirit. Allegory, the most artificial of all kinds of 
composition, was natural to him. ‘“‘ His allegories are hallucina- 
tions as sharply defined, as complete, and as healthy as ordinary 
perceptions. No one, excepting Spenser, is so lucid.” Bunyan 
has the flow, the naturalness, the ease and the clearness of Homer, 
and approaches the singer of heroes and creator of deities as 
nearly as an Anabaptist tinker can do. “ I am wrong; he 
approaches him still closer. Inequalities of rank disappear 
before the sentiment of sublimity. Grandeur of emotion elevates 
to the same height the peasant and the poet. And here allegory 
aids the peasant. It alone, in the absence of inspiration, can 
paint heaven ; for it does not profess to paint it: by displaying 
heaven in a figure, it declares it invisible, like the burning sun 
which we cannot gaze on, but can behold the reflection in a 
mirror or a rivulet. ‘Thus the unseen world remains shrouded in 
mystery; warmed by allegory, we can imagine, beyond the 
splendours we see, and can feel, behind the beauties disclosed to 
us, the infinity which remains concealed, and the ideal city 
vanishing as soon as seen, ceases to resemble that lumbering 
Whitehall which Milton built for Jehovah.” 

Milton was not gifted with the imaginative powers of the Eliza- 
bethan poets: his impulses and passions were under his con- 
trol; his logical power was great, and his erudition boundless ; 
he was thoroughly qualified to compose odes, but not to create 
souls, 

As a prose writer, while deficient in elegance and amenity, he 
displays unsurpassed vigour. “ It is doubtful if Voltaire’s cutting 
sentences would prove more mortal than the blow of such an iron 
mace as this. ‘If in less noble and almost mechanick arts he 
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is not esteemed to deserve the name of a compleat architect, an 
excellent painter, or the like, that bears not a generous mind 
above the peasantly regard of wages and hire, much more must 
we think him a most imperfect and incompleat divine, who is so 
far from being a contemner of filthy lucre, that his whole divinity 
is moulded and bred up in the beggarly and brutish hopes of a 
fat prebendary, deanery, or bishoprick.’ Were Michael Angelo’s 
prophets to speak, it would be in this style ; and while regarding 
the writer we repeatedly perceive the sculptor.” The powerful 
logic which lengthened his periods, buoyed up his images. Sus- 
tained metaphors like his acquire an exceptional amplitude, pomp, 
and majesty. They are spread out without interfering with each 
other, and resemble the ample folds of a scarlet mantle, bathed 
in light and fringed with gold. Every literature will be ransacked 
in vain to discover any poetry which can match Milton’s prose. 

As a poet Milton differed widely from his masters, the great 
Elizabethan poets. He wrote not from impulse but after reflec- 
tion, and aided by his books,: he coriceived objects through the 
medium of books as much as in themselves. It was the sublime 
and not life which moved ‘him. He wrote incomparable poems, 
but none of them have that warmth of colouring and vividness of 
outline which distinguish works proceeding direct from the imagi- 
nation and untinctured with reflection: 

The subject which he chose ior his great epic was far better 
suited for a lyrical drama in the style of the ‘“ Prometheus” of 
Aschylus. ‘The supernatural can only be successfully treated in 
a style which makes us forget reality. We should expect Adam 
and Eve to act and feel in conformity with their primitive natures ; 
Satan and the Messiah in conformity with their superhuman 
natures. To have accomplished this might have baftled Shake- 
speare. Milton, a logician and reasoner, failed in the attempt. 

Adam and Eve, in the “ Paradise Lost,” resemble an English 
couple of Milton’s time; for example, Colonel Hutchinson and 
his wife. They reason so correctly, and give so many proofs of 
culture, that we should have expected them at least to have in- 
vented clothing. Adam’s discourse is so edifying, and his morals 
are so correct, that he must have passed through England on his 
way to Paradise. “He is the true head of a family, an elector, a 
member of parliament, a graduate of Oxford ; he is consulted on 
occasion by his wife, and gives scientific answers to her queries.’ 
When an angel visits them, Eve prepares a repast with the alacrity 
and skill of a practised housekeeper. Happily, as the meats are 
uncooked, there is “no fear lest dinner cool.” At dessert Eve 
leaves the table and goes into the garden. Desiring to alter its 
arrangement, arid requiring Adam's aid, he compliments her in 
this fashion :— 
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“ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, as to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote.” 


The description of heaven reminds us of earth as much as the 
picture of our first parents. Milton’s Jehovah strongly resembles 
Charles I., and his celestial dwelling is modelled upon Whitehall. 
How very different’ is the God of Goethe in the second part of 
“Faust!” If any one wish to know how far Milton has fallen 
short of his subject, and would measure the depth of his fall, let 
him peruse that genuine Christian poem the Apocalypse. 

But if he failed in some things, he has wondrously succeeded 
in others. In the “ Paradise Lost,” the finest part is the descrip- 
’ tion of hell; the true hero of the poem is Satan. Spenser has 
created as striking figures, but he had not the tragic force requi- 
site to depict hell to a Protestant. Nothing. more sublime was 
ever penned than the spectacle which Satan witnessed when issuing 
from his den. 

Born with noble instincts, which were strengthened by solitary 
meditation, by learning, and by logic, Milton became master of a 
store of maxims and beliefs which no temptation could sap, 
which no reverse could overthrow. His grandiose imagination 
illumined his prose writmgs with an unexampled affluence of 
imagery, and enabled him to attain in his odes and lyrical pieces 
to an unsurpassable pitch of sublimity. During the first part of 
his career the spirit of pagan antiquity; during the second, that. 
of modern Christianity, inspired him and tinctured his writings. 
The odes and choruses produced during that first period are 
almost perfect. ettered and constrained during the second 
period by his theological opinions and bent of mind, he filled his 
epic poem with cold dissertations; he degraded God and man 
into vulgar mouthpieces for his opinions, and only displayed his 
genius in imbuing Satan with his own haughty republican spirit, 
in producing magnificent descriptions of scenery, in creating 
colossal spectres, and in consecrating his poetical gifts to the 
eulogy of religion and of duty. 

The England of two different periods is reflected in Milton's 
writings. We see the England animated with the sentiments 
and tastes which are represented in the works of Sidney, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and the brilliant band of poets that for half a 
century adorned her soil and illustrated her genius. We also see 
the England of the Puritans, in whith a practical religion had 
taken root, in which measured common sense and narrow views 
prevailed, yet which attained to the highest possible eminence in 
power, prosperity, and freedom. ‘ From this point of view Milton's 
style and ideas are historical monuments ; they concentrate, recall, 
or forestall the past and the future, and withint he compass of a 
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single work we can study the events and sentiments of several 
ages and of one nation.” 

“When we turn over the works of the court painters during 
the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II., and leave Vandyke's 
noble portraits for Lely’s figures, the descent is sudden and pro- 
found; we seem to have left a palace and entered a brothel.” 
The restoration of Charles II. was followed by the triumph of 
licentiousness. Virtue was decried as puritanical; duty was 
considered synonymous with fanaticism; man’s better nature 
was swept away in the vicious torrent; the mere animal survived, 
who sated his lusts without regard for modesty or for justice. 

One of the first literary products of the new state of society 
was Butler's “ Hudibras.” This poem “contains neither action 
nor naturalness ; is filled with abortive satires and gross carica- 
tures ; is devoid of art, measure, and taste; is written in a puri- 
tanical style transformed into an absurd gibberish, its envenomed 
rancour missing the mark by its very excess, and disfiguring the 
portrait it essays to trace.” One of the leaders of fashion and 
an admired poet of this time was Rochester, who wrote of love 
in the style and language of a cold-blooded and jaded libertine. 

Hobbes was the philosopher of this society. In direct contrast 
to the Puritans, the courtiers had degraded human existence into 
an occasion for animal gratification. Hobbes taught that the 
mere animal part constituted human nature. The courtiers were 
atheists and brutes in conduct; he was the same in speculation. 
They had erased from their hearts every fine and generous senti- 
ment; he erased every fine and noble sentiment from the human 
heart. His theories were modelled on their manners; his system 
was a manual for their guidance. In him, as in Descartes, was 
manifested for the first time a mode of philosophizing which soon 
became general throughout Europe. It consisted “in granting 
perfect independence to reason, which, disregarding tradition, and 
misapplying the results of experience, recognised its sovereign 
in logic, in mathematics its model, its organ in speech, and its 
audience in polite society ; which busied itself with minor truths, 
found material for speculation in man in the abstract, its formula 
in ideology, in the French Revolution its glory and condemnation, 
its triumph and its end.” 

The new society had no taste for the dramatic works which 
had been the delight of a bygone age. Shakespeare's plays 
were re-cast, yet even then did not attract so well as the 
productions of playwrights of the day. From the theatre where 
the new plays were acted, “ even Charles II. and Rochester could 
depart more firmly convinced than ever that virtue was only a 
pretence, the pretence of cunning rogues who wished to sell 
themselves dearly.” 
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Dryden, Crowne, Shadwell, Afra Behn, Etherege, and others 
composed the new school of dramatists. By far the most con- 
spicuous and successful of that school was Wycherley. He is, 
without exception, the filthiest writer that ever sullied the drama. 
He appears to have laboured as earnestly to disgust as to deprave 
his audience. “Whatever he composes or states, whether he 
creates or copies, blames or praises, his plays calumniate man- 
kind, repel when they attract, and harden as well as corrupt.” 
However, he possessed, in common with his countrymen, the gift 
of vigour. 

The change which gradually took place in the mode of life 
during the seventeenth century, directly affected literature. Men 
grew more polished in manner, passed their time in paying visits 
and turning compliments: they endeavoured to amuse their neigh- 
bours, and expected to be amused in return. To shine in con- 
versation was accounted a merit. To write as men conversed was 
considered a duty; hence, writers grew solicitous about style and 
language, the structure of periods and choice of epithets, and 
were prompted to express clever things in a neat manner as much 
by vanity as good taste. One of the leading writers of this class 
was Sir William Temple. His learning was superficial, his 
acquaintance with affairs considerable, his love of ease was only 
equalled by his desire to be envied for an amount of knowledge 
which he did not possess. Sir John Denham, in his poem entitled 
“Cooper's Hill,” displayed a finished rhetorical style. With 
respect to style, as well as other matters, France exercised a 
direct influence over England at this period. ‘“‘ Bossuet was con- 
sulted, Corneille translated, Moliére imitated, and Boileau’s 
authority respected.” This influence is distinctly traceable in the 
comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. The 
first of them was a gross writer, the others displayed more 
urbanity than libertinage. Yet both the art and the philosophy 
of Moliére were absent from their productions. They were clever 
men, but no thinkers. Their works had a striking, but short- 
lived success, and are not now regarded among the most praise- 
worthy monuments of English literature. “ Essays, romances, 
pamphlets, and dissertations superseded the drama, and the 
English classical art, withdrawn from departments of literature 
repugnant to it, was employed upon works better fitted to express 
and perpetuate it.” 

While the English drama was declining, and before it has 
become extinct, some noteworthy comedies were produced ; for 
instance, “The Beggar's Opera” of Gay, and “She Stoops to 
Conquer” of Goldsmith. More striking and brilliant were 
Sheridan's works. Although they always glitter, yet the metal 
of which they are composed is not always of first-rate alloy. Each. 
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of them resembles an exquisitely engraved phial, into which the 
author has distilled all his wit, and all the results of his reflection 
and reading. ‘The School for Scandal” is composed of two of 
Fielding’s heroes, Blifil and Tom Jones, and personages borrowed 
from Moliére’s “‘ Misanthrope” and “ Tartffue.” The result is the 
most dazzling spectacle of literary fireworks ever witnessed. If 
Sheridan’s productions are less solid than the stronger meats of 
the earlier dramatists, they furnish an admirable dessert to the 
literary banquet. The dessert over, we leave the table. Sheridan 
was the last writer of English comedies. After him, comedy gave 
place to farce. At the present day, no other dramatic literature 
is so barren as that of England. ‘The explanation is, whereas 
formerly literary men could find but a scanty audience unless they 
wrote for the stage, they can now address a larger and more intelli- 
gent audience through the medium of books. In England, 
novels have superseded plays. 

In tracing the progress and fall of the modern English comic 
drama, we have passed over the most conspicuous English writer 
of the seventeenth century, and the founder of the classical lite- 
rature of England. John Dryden was formed by nature and 
circumstances to be a great writer rather than a great poet, being 
more akin to Corneille than to Shakespeare. He was too good a 
theorist to be a great artist ; too clever a critic to produce great 
poems. In composing heroic plays on the model of French 
tragedies and intended to rank with them as compositions, he 
failed in his object ; ‘‘ because literary style blunts dramatic truth, 
dramatic truth corrupts literary style, because his works were 
neither sufficiently life-like nor sufficiently well written, because 
he was neither a great poet nor a great orator, and was destitute 
alike of the passion and imagination of Shakespeare, of the ur- 
banity and art of Racine.” His only notable poetical success 
was his famous ode, but even it is addressed to the senses rather 
than the heart. Dryden succeeded best in those branches of 
literature for which his nature and talents qualified him ; in pro- 
ducing finely versified pamphlets and dissertations, biting satires, 
faithful translations, and clever imitations, and in writing clear, 
idiomatic, and excellent prose. 

After the Revolution of 1688, it would seem as if nothing had 
been gained by the final establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment in England. Atno other period were the people more law- 
less, or statesmen more corrupt. ‘The populace drank ardent 
spirits to excess. Members of Parliament took bribes without 
shame. Many of the peers plotted to overturn the constitu- 
tion and restore the exiled dynasty. Vile intrigue and brutal 
debauchery were the occupations and amusements of men hold- 
ing high position, and who plumed themselves on setting the 
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fashion. Even the grave and polished Lord Chesterfield incul- 
cated on his son to be gallant to women, and cringe to men in 
power, citing as noteworthy examples of successful men the two 
greatest profligates of the age, Lord Bolingbroke and the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

However, the bad lay ov the surface; the nation was still 
sound at the core. Polite society did not give the tone to the 
body of the English people, as was the case in France at the 
same period. The mass of Englishmen retained a sense of mo- 
rality, and was still subject to the law of duty. The race was too 
religious by instinct to be rendered permanently irreligious by 
circumstances. When Wesley and Whitfield began to preach, it 
was evident that their listeners were naturally predisposed to 
religious impression. 

Sermons formed a large portion of English classical literature. 
Tillotson was so famed for his style, that Dryden called him his 
master in the art of writing. To a Frenchman his style seems 
heavy and insufferably wearisome. But his sermons were ad- 
mirably suited for his audience. They desired to be taught, not 
to be charmed; to be confirmed in their opinions and induced 
to apply them in practice. Barrow is equally heavy, but his 
analytic capacity and logical grasp have never been equalled. 
Without employing any rhetorical artifice, he could explain and 
demonstrate whatever he undertook, and could carry conviction 
to the minds of his hearers. South, who was regarded as the 
wittiest of divines, would be regarded by Frenchmen as coarse 
beyond measure. Yet the preaching of English divines was far 
more effective than that of their French contemporaries. “ If 
Barrow be redundant, Tillotson heavy, South trivial, and the 
others unreadable, they are all convincing; their discourses are 
not models of eloquence, but instruments of edification. Their 
glory consists not in their books but in their works. If they 
wrote badly, they formed men’s manners.’ 

It was necessary, however, in addition to forming men’s ‘ man- 
ners, to defend the faith against the assaults of free-thinkers. 
Bolingbroke, Toland, Tindal, and Mandeville were encountered 
by far greater men than themselves; the most notable men 
in science, learning, and letters siding against them. But neither 
the laity nor the clergy distinguished themselves in philosophical 
speculations. If Berkeley produced his theory of the non-existence 
of matter, it was not in the interests of independent philosophy, 
but with a view to undermine the bases of immoral and material- 
istic theories. Newton proved himself a great mathematician, 
but a poor philosopher. Locke studiously avoided lofty inquiries. 
He wrote his book to settle what objects are within and what 
are beyond the reach of the human intellect. Having defined 
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these limits he rested satisfied. Hume went further, but in the 
same path. He endeavoured to explode the highest kind of spe- 
culation altogether. According to him we cannot know either 
substance, cause, or law ; when we affirm that one fact is linked 
to another we do so gratuitously, and cannot prove our assertion. 
The natural consequence of this sweeping scepticism was a reac- 
tion towards established! beliefs, Reid became alarmed for the 
stability of society, and set up common sense as the supreme 
judge of truth. “Ifa municipal corporation were to order a. : 
system of philosophy, Reid’s philosophy of churchwardens would .— 
be selected.” It was not in the domain of metaphysics bit of 
psychology that the thinkers of that day distinguished themselves. 
The best fruits of their labours’ were theories of the moral’ senti- 
ments. In this field Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Price, Smith, 
Ferguson, and even Hume laboured diligently, and reaped original 
and lasting ideas. 

The predominant trait of the English’ mind at this period was 
a consciousness of the.«dignity of-personal independence, and a 
sense of the importance of maintaining .individual rights and 
respecting the rights of others. ‘This conyiction inspired those 
orators who, in the diversity of: their talents, the energy of their 
opinions, the magnificence of their diction, rivalled the most 
renowned orators of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘The elder Pitt 
was never more sublime than when asserting the inherent rights 
of men: a Miltonic and Shakespearian vehemence were displayed 
in his splendid harangues. ‘The unbridled passion and masculine 
assertion of right which distinguished political speeches, gave pith 
and effect to political writings also. When Junius condensed his 
sentencés and chose his epithets, it was not for the sake of im- 
proving his style, but that his utterances might wound more deeply 
and insult more grossly. In his hands, artifices of rhetoric 
became instruments of torture. «Has any other human writer 
than Junius, Swift excepted, cherished and concentrated within 
his heart hatred and venom? Yet he was not vile, for he believed 
himself to be acting as the servant of justice.” Other more 
genial temperaments displayed the same characteristics. We 
discern them even in him who was the favourite of fortune from 
infancy ; who was hailed as the first of debaters, and selected to 
lead a great party upon attaining manhood ; whose manners were 
bland and sociable, whose enemies overlooked his faults, and who 
was adored by his friends; who was not wearied by toil, embit- 
tered by rivalry, or spoilt by power, and the richness of whose 
genius was manifested in the persuasive flow, the unadorned 
beauties, the uniform lucidity of his speeches. Yet on occasion no 
one could match even Charles James I'ox for vehemence of lan- 
guage and virulence of invective. A sort of impassioned exag- 
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geration predominated in the discussions concerning the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings and the French Revolution. It was 
manifested alike in the piercing rhetoric and stilted declamation 
of Sheridan ; in the pitiless sarcasm and sententious pomp of 
William Pitt. ‘The force which distinguished them all was the 
most prominent trait of the leading spirit of the time, Edmund 
- Burke. : 

Burke was superior to other men, not alone in the extent of his 
. erudition, but also in the comprehensiveness of his views. He 
possessed an imagination so fertile and vivjd as to be able to 
‘conjure up distant countries and strange nations with every par- 
tictlarity of scenery, of costume, of habit, and of physiognomy. 
To the mental powers which form the man of system, were con- 
joined in him the qualities of heart which form a fanatic. He 
nobly combated for noble causes. He opposed the excesses of 
power in England, the-excesses of the people in France, and the 
tyrannical exercise of authority by individuals in India, “ Every- 
where he became the champion.of a principle or the opponent of 
a vice, and, equipped with his astounding knowledge, his lofty 
reason, and splendid style, he rushed to the ‘attack with the un- 
quenchable and intemperate ardour of a moralist and a knight- 
errant.” In common with his neighbours he was wholly deficient 
in good taste. 

The difference between the courtesans of Sir Peter Lely, and 
the maidens, and mothers surroundéd by their children of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, indicates what a transformation had taken place 
in English society. very walk of life gave evidence of the 
alteration. Bakewell had improved the breed of sheep; Arthur 
Young had introduced improvements into agriculture; Howard 
had improved the prisons; Arkwright and Watt had revolu- 
tionized industry ; Adam Smith had reformed political economy, 
and Bentham the penal code; Locke, Hutcheson, Ferguson, Butler, 
Reid, Stewart, and Price had reformed psychology and ethics. 
Manners had become refined ; the Government was more stable ; 
religion was held in veneration, In one thing only did the 
nation fall short; it had no capacity for lofty speculations. At 
this same moment proficiency in this last point constituted the 
chief glory of France. 

When the French Revolution occurred, the English nation was 
conservative and Christian, while France was a nation of free- 
thinkers and revolutionists. Neither understood, and each de- 
tested the other. Never were differences between the minds and 
the civilizations of the two countries more strongly marked, and 
it was Edmund Burke, who, with the superiority of a thinker and 
the bias of an Englishman, placed the points of difference in the 
clearest possible light. 
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While the foregoing changes, which occupied the whole of the 
eighteenth century, and ended in giving to England a fixed ethical 
and political character, were still in progress, two men arose who 
were opposed to each other in politics, who were the antithesis of 
each other in manners, culture, and intellect, and in whom we can 
clearly discern the inner characteristics of the foregoing changes; 
they were Jonathan Swift and Joseph Addison. 

The writings of Addison are masterpieces of English urbanity 
and English sense: all the points of his character and incidents 
of his career contributed to mature that sense and urbanity. His 
poem entitled “ ‘The Campaign,” which made him so famous, is 
a model of conventional and classical style. As he truly said in 
the Spectator, the aim of his prose essays was “ to banish vice and 
ignorance out of the territories of Great Britain.” These writings 
had an astonishing success, quite equal to that of the most 
popular modern novels. ‘This was because they abounded in 
genuine English sense: both his talent and doctrines harmonized 
with the requirements of his age and country. “ He taught that 
time is capital, that occupations are duties, that life is a business 
and nothing else.” If he regarded life from a loftier than a sensual 
point of view, he never rose to the contemplation of it from the 
heights of philosophy. His system of morality was earthly and 
practical. The expectation of a future state never obscured his 
consideration of the best way to enjoy life. He founded virtue 
both on morality and self-interest. The chief concern, according 
to him, is “to be easy here, and happy afterwards.” ‘The sum of 
his philosophy is that “the business of mankind in this life is 
rather to act than to know.” However meanly we may estimate 
his views, it was no trifling thing to succeed as he did in making 
morality fashionable. 

Addison’s prose is a pure well of classical style. It is rich in 
ornament, yet devoid of rhetoric. It is always lucid, and presents 
old ideas under new and pleasing aspects. Its defect is too great 
monotony. However perfect it may seem to an Englishman, yet 
a Frenchman would find grave fault with it. Compared with the 
prose of Tillotson, it is charming; compared with that of 
Montesquicu, it is but half polished. If Addison were well quali- 
fied for teaching the French rules of conduct, they could show 
him in return perfect models of conversational style. 

Though classical by culture, he had the fondness of his race 
for nature. Possessing a lively imagination, he could depict with 
minuteness all the incidents of a situation or consequences of an 
action. Hoe created Sir Roger de Coverley, and proved that he 
had but another step to make in order to rank with Richardson 
and Fielding as a novelist. All his writings indicate that he was 
a poct. But there is more poctry in his prose than in his verse : 
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this is chiefly conspicuous in his “ Vision of Mirza.” That tale 
is an epitome of Addison's distinctive talents. In it may be 
perceived those shades of difference which separate the classical 
literature of England from that of France. These are, “a more 
bounded and practical reason, a more poetical and less eloquent 
urbanity, a fund of wit richer and more copious, less sociable and 
less delicate.” 

In striking contrast to the genial Addison stands forth Swift— 


“The most unhappy man of genius of the classical era and of history ; 
English to the backbone, inspired and carried away by the prepon- 
derance of his English qualities, possessing that profundity of desire 
which characterizes the race, that excess of pride which habits of free- 
dom, of command, and of success have imprinted on the nation, that 
sturdy practical cast of mind which the exercise of affairs has rooted in the 
land ;_ who was excluded from the sphere of power and action by his un- 
bridled passions and untractable arrogance ; debarred from poetry and 
philosophy by his piercing, yet narrow common sense ; deprived of the 
consolations afforded by a life of contemplation and the occupation 
furnished by a practical career ; too superior a man to give himself up 
heart and soul to any one religious sect or political party, too contracted 
to find a resting-place in the high doctrines which conciliate all beliefs, 
or to cherish the expansive sympathy which embraces all parties ; con- 
demned by nature and circumstances to fight for, without being attached 
to a cause, to write without being enamoured of the art, to think 
without attaining to a dogma, who was a condottiere against all parties, 
a misanthrope with regard to mankind, a sceptic with regard to beauty 
and truth. Yet these very circumstances and that very nature which 
forced him beyond the pale of happiness, of love, of power, and of science, 
elevated him, in an age of imitation of French models and the practice 
of classical moderation, to an extraordinary eminence, where, by the 
puissance of his original and inventive genius, he equals Byron, Milton, 
and Shakespeare, and manifests in bold relief the characteristics and mind 
of his nation. Sensibility, a practical mind, and pride, contributed to form 
his unique style, which is terrible in its force, overpowering in its cool- 
ness, practical in its effect ; dipped in scorn, truth, and hatred, a dagger 
of vengeance and of war, which aroused the shrieks or caused the deaths 
of his enemies when subjected to its edge or poison. As pamphleteer 
against both the Oppvsition and the Government, he rent in pieces or 
smothered his adversaries by his irony or his judgments, delivered with 
the tone of a judge, sovereign, and executioner. As man of the world 
and poet, he may be said to have invented the atrocious pleasattry, 
funereal mirth, and convulsive gaiety of bitter contrasts, and, even 
while encumbered with the mythological armour, he created a poetry 
of his own by depicting the crude details of low life, by indulging in 
pitiable antics, by unsparingly revealing filthy particulars which others 
conceal, A philosopher against all philosophy, he created the realistic 
epic, the solemn parody, resembling a mathematical deduction, as absurd 
as a dream, as trustworthy as an affidavit, as fascinating as a tale, as 
debasing as dirty rags wreathed like a crown around the head of a god. 
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Such was his wretehedness and his strength: we turn away from the 
spectacle with hearts contracted yet filled with admiration, remarking 
inwardly that a burning paiace is still a beautiful object, to which 
artists will add, that it is most beautiful when in flames.” 

The English novels of the classical era were essays in an 
untrodden literary field. They differed from the Spanish romances 
of the Middle Age in neither exalting nor engrossing the imagi- 
nation, and from the French novels of the eighteenth century in 
neither reproducing nor embellishing the sentiments and language 
of polite society. The objects of their writers were to depict 


scenes taken from life, to analyse character, suggest plans of 


conduct, decide upon motives to action. 

Daniel Defoe was the first as well as the most successful 
cultivator of this new field. His mind was singularly solid, 
precise, and destitute of ingenuity, enthusiasm, and grace. He had 
the matter-of-fact imagination of a tradesman. It would seem as 
if he had himself enacted what his heroes performed, so literally 
and correctly did he describe every detail of their actions. Before 
him, no one had been so realistic ; nor have any of his successors 
equalled him in this respect. The realistic writers of the present 
day are immeasurably inferior to him: what he did was done 
naturally ; what they do is the result of choice, calculation, and 
artifice. He deceived not the eye but the mind, “ His very im- 
perfections were servicable to him; the absence of art had the 
effect of profound art; his negligences, repetitions, and diffuseness 
contributed to produce an illusion: nobody could object that a 
a certain trivial and unimportant piece of detail would have been 
invented ; it would be said that an inventor would have omitted 
it because perfectly useless ; that art selects, adorns, and interests ; 
that an artist would never have heaped together such a mass of 
trifling, common-place incidents ; that what Defoe wrote could not 
be fiction but must be truth.” 

Two leading ideas govern morals, and have always governed 
them in England. Either conscience must be acknowledged as 
sovereign, or instinct must be taken for guide. At one time men 
have considered themselves the slaves of rule, at another entitled 
to pursue the bent of their inclinations. These two ideas have 
alternately had the mastery over Englishmen. ‘“ From Shakespeare 
to the Puritans, from Milton to Wycherley, from Congreve to 
Defoe, from Sheridan to Burke, from Wilberforce to Lord Byron, 
we see licence succeeded by constraint, tyranny by revolt, and 
this contest between rule and nature is depicted in the novels of 
Fielding and Richardson. 

Richardson's “ Pamela” was composed with the express object 
of eulogizing virtue and disparaging vice, and proved. so success- 
ful that Dr. Sherlock recommended it from the pulpit. However, 
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both it and his other works are too padded with moral lessons. A 
novelist should insinuate and not preach morality. Richardson’s 
artifice is so transparent that we reject his conclusions, knowing 
very well that the lot of the virtuous is not so splendid, nor that of 
the vicious so sad, as he would have us believe. Human nature, 
when moved by vehement passions, bursts the barriers within 
which he would confine it. Nature punished him for his defi- 
cient love for her, by always concealing her countenance from him. 

Nature as she really is, as opposed to Richardson’s conception 
of her, was what Fielding professed to represent. “ By nature we 
mean the secret passions, some baneful, for the most part vulgar, 
and always blind, which we carry within and which influence us, 
which are imperfectly concealed beneath the cloak of decorum and 
reason we throw over them, which we suppose to be under our 
control, but which govern us, the actions we ascribe to ourselves 
being caused by them.” It was the art and delight of Fielding, 
as of Molidre, to make his personages act rationally, and then 
exhibit to the reader, through a rent in the outer cloak of decorum 
and reason, the vanities, follics, lusts, and concealed hates which 
constituted the mainsprings of their conduct. He, too, is a 
moralist ; but regarding nature as wholly opposed to rule, he 
makes of virtue an instinct and generosity a primitive inclination. 
There is a great void in Fielding’s representation of nature. 
“ Cervantes, whom he copied, and Shakespeare, of whom he 
reminds us, showed that delicacy of mind is as truly natural as 
rude and boisterous vigour: in the large harvest which Fielding 
reaped, he forgot the flowers.” The outbursts of the senses, the 
surging of the blood, and tender effusions were familiar to him, 
but with nervous exultation and poctical ravishment he had no 
sympathy. ‘‘ Man, as conceived by him, is but a fine buffalo, and 
this perhaps is the most suitable hero for a nation that glories in 
the nickname of John Bull.” 

Smollett copied life with more fidelity: he was less jovial than 
Fielding, and less straitlaced than Richardson; but his pictures 
want the illumination of genius. His heroes are all gross and 
sensual, without having the redeeming quality of goodness which 
is possessed by those of Fielding. In his hands Fielding’s gene- 
rous wine became transformed into the fiery liquor of a tavern ; 
but his “Humphry Clinker” was an original work, and is interesting 
as a study of character. The study of human follies was carried 
to excess by Sterne. He regarded everything through a magnify- 
ing glass. He sought for and described whatever was absurd, 
affected, and scandalous in men. As manners were refined, 
literature became more polished, the grossness of Smollett and 
indecency of Sterne were tabooed, and the novel, before reaching 
the almost prudish hands of Miss Burney, passed through the 
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honest hands of Goldsmith. When we look upon a picture by a 
great Flemish artist, we shall probably see a woman making her 
market, or a burgomaster draining a long glass full of beer, or 
some other homely incident. ‘The personages may be of low 
station, and the incident may be trivial, yet all the personages 
have such a look of contentment and self-satisfaction, that we 
feel disposed to envy them. A similar impression is made on us 
by a perusal of Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

In the centre of a large group of writers we behold one whom 
Goldsmith adored even when the butt of his caprice, with whom 
Gibbon, Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, and Sir William Jones delighted 
to hold converse. His society was courted by every one; his 
decisions were law; he was the arbiter of style. We inquire 
whether it was the liberality of his opinions that attracted all 
men to him, and are told that he was the Hercules of Toryism, 
that he hated the Whigs, thought James Il. and Charles II. 
the best of monarchs, and considered Voltaire and Rousseau to be 
rascals. We turn to his writings, and find little to charm us. 
Throughout them all the same solemn tone predominates; by 
him classical prose was brought to the perfection that classical 
poetry was by Pope. “ Art could not be more consummate, or 
nature more outraged.” We can well understand that a rhetorical 
generation would take him for master, and accord to him that 
pre-eminence in eloquence which had been accorded to Pope in 
poetry. What astonishes a Frenchman is the kind of ideas that 
he made popular. His truths are too indisputable, his maxims 
we already know by heart. ‘“ He teaches that life is short, and 
that men ought to improve themselves during the brief space at 
their disposal ; that a mother should not educate her son in the 
fashion of a dancing-master; that men should repent of their 
sins, yet shun superstition ; that it is always right to be busy but 
not ina hurry. We thank him for these sage counsels, at the same 
time saying inwardly that we could have dispensed with them.” 
However, they pleased those to whom they were addressed, 
because those who read them loved sermons, and this writer's 
essays are sermons. His readers did not desire dainties but solid 
and wholesome food. In this respect, these essays are a national 
aliment. A Frenchman finds the food insipid and heavy. But 
because it pleased their palates, Englishmen regarded with such 
favour and revered as a philosopher the respectable and unbear- 
able Samuel Johnson. 

After viewing the caricatures of Hogarth, it may be remarked 
that the lessons taught by him seem fitted for the education of 
barbarians. It may also be said that there is nothing amiable in 
the English lay preachers, such as Defoe, Hogarth, Smollett, 
Johuson, and others. To this we reply, that moralists are useful 
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under certain circumstances, and that these moralists transformed 
a society of semi-barbarians into a society of civilized beings. 

In all the works produced between the Restoration of the 
Stuarts and the French Revolution, we perceive over and above 
genuine English traits, the impress of a classical style. Every 
writer from Waller to Johnson, from Hobbes and Sir William 
Temple to Robertson and Hume, aspired after the same ideal. 
Their efforts had for result the perfection of prose compositions, 
of all works appertaining to conversation and eloquence; the 
impoverishment of all poetical works, and the production of 
historical works written in correct language and agreeable style, 
but utterly lacking both colour and picturesqueness. The pre- 
dominance of this special style is manifest in the poets of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Open the first that comes to hand, Parnell or 
Philips, Addison or Prior, Gay or Tickell, and the same kind of 
versification and general turn of thought will be perceived. All 
have the same features; all are cast in the same mould. We 
seem in the presence of a family of plants: the names differ, 
the height, size, and colour differ, but they all belong to one 
class. One plant will manifest the pérvading type with greater 
distinctness than the others. Pope is to his brother poets what 
that plant is to the family. In him, we have the type of the 
class, 

It is always unfortunate for a poet to be what Pope was, too 
great a master of versification ; as he is certain to become more of 
a versifier than a poet. Pope wrote verses in the style of an 
Italian singer who should make a shake on every note. His style 
is exceptionally condensed and ornate. Excepting naturalness, it 
wants nothing. His poetry resembles cookery, an art in which 
excellence can be attained without the aid of genius, what is 
essential being a light hand, observant eye, and practised taste. 
His “ Rape of the Lock” and “ Dunciad” were universally admired 
by his contemporaries, and extolled by them as far surpassing the 
“Lutrin” and “ Satires” of Boileau. The eulogy, if deserved, is 
hot excessive, seeing that the larger portion of Boileau’s verses 
resemble those of a clever schoolboy, the smaller portion those of 
a clever undergraduate. Although the “ Rape of the Lock” is on a 
par with most I'rench poems as respects cleverness, it is far inferior 
to all French poems in polish. Had Pope dedicated it to a 
Frenchwoman instead of to an Englishwoman, the dedication 
copy would have been returned with the advice to go and learn 
manners, seeing that for one compliment to the fair sex con- 
tained in it, there are ten sarcasms against feminine frivolity. 

Yet there was true poetical stuff in Pope. ‘To be sensible of 
this we must read his works in fragments. ‘Thus it is at the 
close of all literary periods. What is true of Pliny the younger 
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and of Seneca is equally true of Pope. A paragraph, a sentence, 
or a couplet by them is a masterpiece. Pope's descriptive talent 
was great: the imitative harmony of his verses has never been 
surpassed. He was an excellent rhetorician, and could versify 
precepts and arguments with marvellous skill. Despite his art, 
his writings soon weary us. Stendhal has said that a woman of 
forty is beautiful in the eyes of those only who have loved her 
when young. Unfortunately, Pope's muse is not merely forty, 
but one hundred and forty years old to us. We cannot regard 
it with the eyes of his contemporaries. ‘lo them, nature un- 
adorned was unendurable. ‘To us nature is all in all, and, in 
proportion to the intensity of our love for nature must be our 
distaste for the writings of Pope. 

Prior did not attain classical elegance, although employing 
classical forms. Gay was an English La Fontaine, which means 
that he resembled La Fontaine very distantly. The first who broke 
through the crust of conventional mannecrism was Thomson. If 
his style be too emphatic it is truly opulent. He painted what 
he saw, and because he loved it. Thirty years before Rousseau, 
Thomson expressed Rousseau’s sentiments, and in avery 
similar style. After this, Ossian was fabricated by Macpherson, 
“ Ossian, who along with Oscar, Malvina, and the others, went the 
round of Europe, and ended about 1880 in supplying baptismal 
names for hair-dressers and milliners.” Gray and Akenside, who 
skilfully imitated the poetry of ancient Greece, Beattie with the 
nerves of a young girl and the affectation of an old maid, Gold- 
smith, Collins, Glover, Watts, Shenstone, Smart,—all occupied 
themselves with sentimental poetry, were disposed towards melan- 
choly, to indulge in reveries and dissertations, and willingly 
mounted on stilts in their endeavours to attain the grand style. 
The most celebrated of them was Young, who having lost his 
wife and children consoled himself by composing his “ Night 
Thoughts.” ‘There are certainly many flashes of imagination in 
his poems. In making Christian philosophy the subject of a 
poem, he anticipated M. de Chateaubriand and M. de Lamartine. 
In the odes of Gray and reflections of Akenside are to be found 
the melancholy sadness, the exquisite art, and beautiful reasoning 
which compose the one-half of M. de Lamartine’s poetry. 

History was the only branch of literature in which England was 
trully original at this time, and classical art prevented history 
attaining its proper growth. Gibbon, Robertson, and Hume 
were imbued with French notions, and wrote with French art. 
They were liberal, moderate, and impartial in their views and 


judgments, and were destitute of fanaticism and prejudice; but they 
dwarfed human nature, and painted revolutions and outbreaks like 
men who had lived in dusty libraries ; they judged fanatics with 
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the coolness of parsons and the smiles of sceptics, effaced the 
distinguishing traits from human nature, and covered the rough 
surface of truth with a uniform and brilliant varnish. 

As the nineteenth century approached, the classical age finished 
its work, and a new literary era commenced. Society had grown 
wealthier and more enlightened, the middle class had become 
better educated and more powerful, men were thrilled with new 
desires and aspired after higher standards of excellence. France 
led the way in the revolution in manners ; Germany in the revolu- 
tion in ideas. ‘Two currents of thought, the one French the 
other Germanic, spread over England, and the result was the 
foundation of modern literature. 

Robert Burns, a poor Scottish peasant, was one of the earliest 
who manifested with striking clearness the altered spirit of the 
period. Dissatisfaction with the prevailing social inequalities first 
cradled him into poetry. Like Rousseau, he wrote in the capacity 
of an oppressed plebeian who had risen in revolt. He detested the 
official cant of the time, and loved nature with unexampled 
enthusiasm and constancy. The majority of his poems show 
an utter disregard for established and acknowledged precedents in 
style and ideas, being protests against invidious distinctions of 
class or creed, and demands for pogition in society on the sole 
ground of personal merit. His poems were written, not to flatter 
or please society, but to express his genuine feelings and give 
vent to his strong passions. After protracted listening to formas 
and empty declamation, we hear in them the echo of a man’y 
voice; nay more, we enter into close commune with a human 
soul. Like other men of natural genius and imperfect culture, 
he is very unequal. When mimicking the formal epistolary style 
which had long been fashionable, he excites our compassion: 
when appearing, as he sometimes did, ashamed of being accounted 
an untutored peasant and poor villager, he erred as those men 
usually do who owe everything to merit and nothing to fortune. 
After all, his shortcomings are trifling, and do not lessen our admi- 
ration for his incomparable genius. 

William Cowper was another of the innovators in poetry. He 
wrote for pastime, regardless of popularity. He described the 
most commonplace incidents, not after the fashion of realists, but 
in the style of a true poet. He saw matter for poetry in the 
sparkling of burning logs, in the motion of fingers plying the 
needle, because—and this is distinctive of a poet—all objects issued 
from his mind not only better defined than when they entered it, 
but also purified, ennobled, and coloured, like thick vapours 
which the effects of distance and light transofrm into satin clouds 
fringed with purple and gold. He demonstrated the absurdity of 
seeking poetical subjects in heroic deeds in palaces in Greece 
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or in Rome, when they lie around us, if we but knew it; if 
we know it not, the blame is ours. Crabbe did this also; 
but he handled things in the classical style, and was, as has 
justly been remarked, a Pope in worsted stockings. True poetry 
consists in the sensations with which we regard objects. Cowper 
did not strive to render his ideas conspicuous by antithesis or re- 
petition ; being a true poet, he contented himself with noting his 
sensations. 

Next appeared the romantic school. Its founders, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, were radicals in politics as well as 
innovators in poetry. When young they talked about founding a 
society in America, from which kings and priests were to be ex- 
cluded ; in riper years they were devoted churchmen and staunch 
Tories. ‘They wished to dispense with poetical diction, and em- 
ploy the ordinary speech of ordinary men. ‘They discarded the 
conventional forms of verse. Southey and Coleridge were espe- 
cially assiduous in making new rhymes and inventing new metres, 
some of which were as happy and some as bad as those adopted 
by Victor Hugo. “ It was as if a plebeian, having thrown off a 
court-dress, and seeking another one, had borrowed one piece from 
a barbarian, another from a knight, another from a peasant, and 
another from a journalist, and, without being sensible of the want 
of congruity, had decked himself in the motley garment, and was 
contented with it, till at length, after several essays and failures, 
he became conscious of his real wants and selected suitable 
apparel.” 

While these attempts were being made, two ideas gained the as- 
cendancy over men, the one leading to the production of historical, 
the other of philosophical compositions. The predominance of 
the one tendency is visible in Southey and Sir Walter Scott, of 
the other in Wordsworth and Shelley. This tendency was not 
confined to England, but was manifested throughout Europe; in 
France it influenced Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Musset ; in Ger- 
many, in far stronger measure, it influenced Goethe and Schiller, 
Riickert and Heine. The first of these ideas was the recognition 
of the fact that every age and race had a separate ideal ; that the 
barbarians, the men of feudal times, the knights of the Revival, 
Mussulmans, and Hindoos had each an ideal of the beautiful which 
was really beautiful. Recognising this, men began to paint the 
heroes of a particular clime and race, surrounded by the acces- 
sories which accorded with their characters, and endeavoured also to 
enter into their feelings and sympathize with their views. Kng- 
lishmen are disqualified by nature for succeeding in such an un- 
dertaking. ‘‘ They regard their own form of civilization as the 
most rational, their own morality as superior to that of any 
other nation, and every religion, except their own, extravagant.” 
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In order to write an Indian poem, it is necessary to be something 
of a pantheist at heart, and something of a visionary. In order 
to write a Greek poom, it is necessary to be a polytheist at heart, 
pagan at bottom, and naturalist by profession. Hence, Heine 
has written so well about India, and Goethe so well about Greece. 
However, after every attempt in this line, it has become generally 
felt “that it is in the writers of bygone ages, that we must seck for a 
picture of bygone ages ; that the only real Grecian tragedies. are 
those written by Greeks; that the historical romance must give place 
to authentic chronicles, like modern to original ballads; in fine, 
that historical literature of the above sort must pass away or 
be transformed into criticism and history, that is to say, into an 
exposition of, and a commentary upon documents.” 

What, for instance, is the value of the historical sketches of the 
most notable man of that age, whose reputation was European, 
who was more popular than Voltaire, and whom some ranked with 
Shakespeare ? Did Sir Walter Scott really revivify the past in his 
poems and romances? No, he stopped short on the threshold, 
preferring that which would interest to that which was true. Ilad 
he painted the past as he knew it to have been, the picture would 
have shocked the majority of his readers. [le dared not draw 
with fidelity either the voluptuous enthusiasts of the Revival, or 
the heroic brutes and ferocious beasts of the Middle Ages. His 
real glory lay in throwing a poetical and unfading halo over his 
native land, in making Scotland for ever attractive to mankind. 

Coleridge and Wordsworth carried into poetical literature the 
spirit of philosophy. Wordsworth was by nature a thinker and 
dreamer. He saw a beauty in common things to which others 
were blind. Being so much of a philosopher, he addressed the 
heart rather than the senses. In “ ‘The Excursion” we forget the 
absence of scenic decoration in our admiration for the chastity and 
elevation of the thoughts contained init. ‘The same philosophical 
spirit which influenced Wordsworth, the staunch Tory, influenced 
in equal measure Shelley, the uncompromising socialist, just as for- 
merly the classical style served as an instrument in the hands alike 
of the genial Addison and of the misanthropical Swift. Shelley was 
destitute of that knowledge of men which most poets possess : his 
personages are phantoms. Ie lived in another world than ours, 
a world governed by other laws. In his poetry, fancy disported 
like a happy child with a splendid skein of forms and colours. 
Ilas’any one since Spenser and Shakspeare had visions so tender 
and enchanting as he had and described? Could anything be 
more exquisite than several of his poems, especially that on the 
“Sensitive Plant’? ‘The history of that plant is the history of 
himself. ‘Chere was a poetical fitness in his identifying his own 
life with that of a plant. Assuredly, there is a soul in all things : 
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underneath the external covering is a secret essence—something, 
we know not what, of the divine, of which we catch a glimpse 
at intervals, but never obtain a clear view and full knowledge. 
This presentiment and aspiration which all modern poets have felt, 
are expressed sometimes, as by Campbell and Wordsworth, in 
Christian meditations; sometimes, as by Keats and Shelley, in 
pagan visions. They all felt the palpitation of the great heart of 
Nature, and wished to penetrate to its recesses, either by way of 
Judea or Greece, by means of consecrated dogmas or proscribed 
doctrines. The greatest of them died in the attempt. Their 
poetry was mutilated in scaling the lofty height they aspired to 
mount. Byron alone reached the summit. 

Byron was proud and passionate by nature, and inclined to 
rebel against all established customs and opinions. Only when 
attacking somebody or thing were his powers brought into full 
play. His life and poetry were for the most part those of a Skald 
transported in to modern times, and who, in a world too well 
regulated, could find no congenial employment. 

Compared with the prodigal splendours of Byron, the writings 
of Wordsworth and Scott seem dry and poor. Never since 
Aischylus has more tragic pomp been displayed than in some 
passages in “ Childe Harold.” Yet he isno mere phrase-maker or 
scene-painter ; he has lived among the scenes he depicts, he has 
experienced the emotions he recounts. In ‘‘ Manfred” we observe 
the two products which civilization has caused to flourish in Eng- 
land, an imperious will and practical talent. If in “ Faust” 
Goethe has shown himself the poet of the universe, in “ Man- 
fred” Byron has shown himself the poet of the individual ; and 
if the genius of Germany has its interpreter in Goethe, the genius 
of England has its interpreter in Byron. 

“Over and above British cant, there is universal hypocrisy ; 
over and above English pedantry, Byron warred against human 
rascality.” This is the true sense of “ Don Juan.” When he 
wrote it, experience of life had taught him what man really was: 
the sublime sentiments of ‘ Childe Harold” had vanished from 
his mind. He had come to regard man as a being who spends 
the principal portion of his time in sleeping, eating, and yawn- 
ing; in working like a horse, and amusing himself like a monkey. 
After passing the greater part of life in braving public opinion and 
employing his poetical powers to defend revolt, he finally took de- 
light in composing a poem directed against all human and poetical 
conventions. Yeteven “ Don Juan” languished under his hands. 
The latter portion lacks the fire and spontancousness of the earlier. 
In his longing after novelty and excitement, Byron went to lead a 
life of action in Greece, and just as he had begun his new career 
he died. 

Looking backwards across the ages in which were produced 
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the literature of which we have written the history, we can now 
embrace at a glance the whole course of English civilization. 

‘The most important element in it is the principle of race. A 
body of Angles and Saxons extirpated or subjugated the natives 
of Britain, effaced all vestiges of Latin culture, and welcomed in 
the Danish invaders recruits of kindred blood. “This is the 
aboriginal trunk ; from its substance and innate qualities nearly 
all future vegetation will spring.” Beyond a few warlike poems 
and a few religious hymns and poems, some of them very remark- 
able on account of the vehemence and splendour of their style, 
Anglo-Saxon literature was barren. Excepting that the nation 
has become Christian, it was nearly as barbarous after the lapso 
of six centuries as at its origin. 

“The empire of this world belongs to the mightiest.” Hence 
the rude Anglo-Saxons succumbed before the more cultured 
Normans, whose mental resources sufficed to quadruple their 
bodily powers. ‘The Conquest gave an impress to the history 
and character of the people which has never been obliterated: it 
imprinted on their character and history that practical and 
political bias which distinguishes -both from those of other 
Germanic races. Norman organization repressed the energies, 
but did not eradicate the innate capacities of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Their position and necessities forced them to band themselves 
together against their Norman masters, in order to resist oppres- 
sion, to defend their lives and their properties, to strive to restore 
their old laws, to obtain or extort charters ; and being engaged in 
this way they gradually acquired those faculties and inclinations 
by which freedom is won and a nation founded. By a happy acci- 
dent the Normans were obliged to obtain the aid of their Anglo- 
Saxon vassals against the encroachments and tyranny of regal 
power. When the Anglo-Saxon yeomen took their seats in Parlia- 
ment alongside of the sons of Norman nobles, the social inequality 
between the two races was at an end. ‘The bulk of the nation had 
been too much engaged with hard travail to have had any leisure for 
the cultivation of letters. Hence the prevailing literature was either 
produced by Norman pens or adapted to Norman tastes. With 
the exception of ballads, the Anglo-Saxons after the Conquest 
produced little that is attractive or noteworthy. Only one man 
towered highly above the rest of his contemporaries—Geoflrey 
Chaucer. For a second time, we find a civilization of five cen- 
turies comparatively sterile, if we except Chaucer's poems, in 
important literary works. 

During the barbaric era a nation of Germans had settled on 
English soil; the feudal age imposed on that nation habits of 
resistance and of association, and fostered political and utilitarian 
tastes. At the period of the European Revival, five great nations 
started together in the same career. “ From all appearance, we 
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should infer that accidents and circumstances controlled their 
speed, their fall, or their success. Not so; on themselves alone 
will depend the result ; each will prove the founder of his fortune ; 
chance can have no influence over events so vast; national incli- 
nations and national faculties, overturning or raising up obstacles, 
will irresistibly conduct each to its destined place, some to the 
lowest depth of decadence, others to the summit of prosperity. 
After all, man is his own master and his own slave.” Look at 
an Englishman of the sixteenth century, and you will perceive in 
him the powers and aptitudes which during three centuries will 
govern his progress and shape his constitution. In the works of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and the tragic dramatists, in those of 
Spenser, Sidney, and the poets, we behold represented with incom- 
parable profundity and splendour all the national traits, as these 
were moulded and fixed by the events and influences of pre- 
ceding centuries. By nature and circumstances the nation was 
prepared to embrace Protestantism, and to manifest the Protestant 
spirit, which consists in the determination to obtain the mastery 
over self, and in acting on the conviction that man is a free moral 
being, who having conceived for himself and in the sight of God 
what is the rule of conduct, is bound to apply this rule to him- 
self and to others with unflinching energy. This spirit disap- 
peared during the debauch of the Restoration, but reappeared 
afterwards, and obtained the ascendancy it has ever since retained. 

Two principles influenced the literature of the eighteenth 
century, the desire to copy French models, and the disposition to 
display English traits. The result was, that such works as essays, 
pamphlets, parliamentary speeches, political satires, or personal 
lampoons, were all good in their way, being correctly written, sen- 
sible in tone, well adapted either to instruct a friend or pain an 
adversary. In all works of a high speculative class and of poetry, 
that literature is extremely poor, if not wholly deficient. 

Wealth, education, and prosperity gradually transformed the 
nation. The fount of poesy which welled forth so copiously during 
the sixteenth century, welled forth again towards the beginning 
of the nineteenth, and a new literature arose. ‘The influx of new 
ideas was perceptible in every branch of this literature. To intro- 
duce continental ideas in science and letters was then, as it is now, 
the aim of the most distinguished minds. The men who now 
labour for this object are patriots as well as innovators: they 
wish to renew rather than destroy. ‘They know that England 
is finally established on a sure basis, and that she is more 
capable than any other nation of future progress without either 
forgetting or disregarding the traditions of the past. 


Whatever exceptions may be taken to some of M. Taine’s 
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doctrines, it is unquestionable that he has mapped out the epochs 
of English literature with singular originality and precision, that 
he has analysed the works of the greatest English writers with acute- 
ness, has stated the results of his investigations with a fulness and 
grasp of thought which denote an acquaintance with that literature 
at once minute and comprehensive, and an admiration for what- 
ever is noble in it, as genuine as rare. His doctrines, as stated 
in our sketch, appear to disadvantage ; they lack those accessories 
of illustration and argument which in the work itself illumine 
andenforce them. The doctrine which underlies all his speculations, 
that of the influence of race, has never yet been applied to our 
whole literature by any other writer. Of its importance we are 
fully aware. That even M. Taine has not applied it with per- 
fect success we attribute to the imperfection of his generalization. 
The Saxon race is undoubtedly the backbone of the English 
people; but other races have had an influence on their history 
and progress. No one who carefully considers the peculiar talents 
displayed by such very dissimilar yet very national writers as 
Edmund Burke, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and Thomas Moore 
can contend that these men displayed much in common with 
the Saxon temperament and talent. That Celtic influence has 
largely modified the Saxon character is rightly, though rather too 
unreservedly, maintained by Mr. Morley. According to him, “ but 
for early, frequent, and various contact with the race that in its 
half-barbarous days invented Oisin’s dialogues with St. Patrick, 
and that quickened afterwards the Northmen’s blood in France, 
Germanic England would not have produced a Shakespeare.” “ It 
may be said that there isin the unmixed Anglo-Saxon an imagina- 
tion with deep roots and little flower—solid stem and no luxuriance 
of foliage. The gay wit of the Celt would pour into the song of 
a few minutes more phrases of ornament than are to be found in 
the whole poem of Beowul’.” The admission that there has been 
a Celtic influence at work in English literature would not destroy 
the value of M. Taine’s speculations, it would merely necessitate 
the reconsideration and enlargement of his doctrine. It is the nar- 
rowness, not the tendency, of his doctrine which dissatisfies us. 
The absence of a detailed account of the origin, progress, and 
character of English journalism is a great blemish in a work pur- 
porting to be a history of English Literature. This omission may 
be remedied in a future edition, as well as several trifling errors 
of detail, which on a careful revisal of the work must become 
apparent to its author. When reviewing a work so valuable and 
masterly as this one, we gladly exchange what Chateaubriand 
styled the paltry and meagre criticism of faults, for the large and 
prolific criticism of beauties. The beauties predominate. As a 
piece of historical composition, this history has few equals in our 
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day. As a gallery of pictures, it rivals the matchless work of 
Macaulay; as a statement of philosophical views, it more than 
rivals the pregnant disquisitions of the late Mr. Buckle. 

No other history of our literature can match M. ‘Taine’s in 
comprehensive grasp of thought, brilliancy of style, and trust- 
worthiness of statement. It deserves a conspicuous place in every 
library filled with the immortal works of which it narrates the 
history, explains the character, and magnifies the excellence. 
English literature now owes the same debt to a French author 
which that of Italy owes to a Frenchman, that of Germany to an 
Englishman, and that of Spain to an American. If we would 
understand the history of Italian literature, we must turn to the 
work of Ginguené ; if we would comprehend the greatest genius 
that Germany has produced, we must peruse Mr. Lewes’s life of 
Goethe. Whoever desires to become acquainted with the literary 
talent which Spaniards displayed before their intellectual powers 
had been repressed by the tyranny of the Inquisition, had been 
dwarfed and blighted by superstition and religious bigotry, must 
turn for information to the great work of Mr. 'Ticknor. Until 
superseded by a better history than any yet produced, M. 'Taine’s 
masterly volumes will supply the best and most finished picture 
that can be found of the noble literature of England. 
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Art. VII.—Tne Puimosorny or Roger Bacon. 


1. Fratis Rogert Bacon, Opus Majus, a Samuele Jebb, Londini 
editum. 1783, : 

2, Fratis Rogerit Bacon: Opus Tertium, Opus Minus, Compen- 
dium Philosophie, Ydited by J. 8. Brewer. London. 
1859, 

3. Roger Bacon: sa Vie, ses Ouvrages, ses Doctrines. Par 
EMILE Cuartes. Paris. 1861. 

4, ITistoire des Sciences Naturelles aw Moyen Age. Par F. A. 
PoucnEt. Paris. 1853, 


DUCATED people are for the most part agreed that social 

1; and political revolutions are caused by changes in the stato 
and political revolutions are caused by changes in the state 

of opinion. Any rational account of events thus becomes an 
account of the ideas which have governed those events, and the 
philosophy of history and the history of philosophy are in effect 
resolved into one. But the substitution of one belief for another 
is rarely direct and immediate. In individuals generally, and 
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always in societies, there is a transition period, more or less 
marked both in duration and intensity, of doubt, hesitation, and 
questioning. It was thus that, in the history of science, the 
negative method of Zeno divided the abstract physical theories of 
the Jonic school from the more precise views which Aristotle 
entertained on the nature of the material world ; it was thus that, 
in the history of morals, a complete body of :thics was disengaged, 
by the questioning of Socrates, from the confusion of physical and 
metaphysical ideas which had previously obscured it; and ina 
later age, in obedience to the same law, Theology itself entered 
upon its most dogmatic phase under the hand of Aquinas, after 
Abélard had shown the difficulties which beset any systematic 
statement of religious doctrine. 

The negative method, as such, has therefore a definite place in 
the order of speculation, and plays a part, and by no means an 
unimportant one, in those successive changes of belief from which 
great events arise. But the degree of its influence and the 
permanence of its effects vary with the source from which it 
springs. ‘The suspense produced by a conflict of opinion with 
opinion in what is called metaphysical science, ends either in a 
mere balance of judgment, or else refers the inquirer back by some 
different road to his original point of departure. In either case 
it is equally and wholly negative. ‘The suspense produced by the 
conflict of phenomena with opinion in physical science produces, 
first, distrust, then inquiry ,and leads, finally, to proof. It is, then, 
negative in its inception and positive in its result. 

The history of the natural sciences becomes therefore a very 
important consideration for whoever desires to trace the course of 
European civilization: for there is no pursuit which so directly 
tends to keep alive the habit of watchful inquiry as the study of 
Nature,—none in which it is more necessary that men should be 
hard of belief and suspicious of any evidence short of the best,— 
none in which credulity is so immediately punished by error,— 
none through whose whole course from its simplest to its most. 
complex form, an open and a balanced intellect is more constantly 
necessary. ‘This habit of mind is the result of the physical 
method, and is perfectly independent of the positive value of the 
acquisitions of the particular sciences to which that method is 
applied. It may be found, and is found, in times when, owing to 
the absence of some necessary condition, the course of discovery 
has seemed to be arrested or diverted into a barren channel. But, 
whenever found, it has not failed to react upon social life by pre- 
paring the way for those changes of opinion upon which the 
structure of society ultimately rests. 

It is chiefly from this point of view that the philosophical 
system of Roger Bacon deserves to be considered at this day. 
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No additions to our positive knowledge are to be looked for from 
the labours even of the wisest of the schoolmen. But the class of 
thinkers of whom Bacon has come down to us as the representa- 
tive in the thirteenth century, exercised an influence on medieval 
history which it is worth while to attempt to understand. In the 
midst of an almost universal slavery, they kept alive the traditions 
of liberty; they vindicated the right of free inquiry even in 
matters in which it is unimportant whether they were right or 
wrong,—in the barren fields of metaphysics, and in the investiga- 
tion of mysteries which they could not hope to understand ;—and 
they did this in the face of persecution, in spite of Popes and 
Bishops and General Ccouncils of the Church. Such men were 
Roscellinus, Abélard, and Roger Bacon. 

The thirteenth century was a period of reconstruction and 
change throughout the whole of western Europe. It witnessed 
in France the substitution of an absolute monarchy for a feudal 
league; in Germany, the establishment of the territorial sove- 
reignty of the princes ; in Spain, the emancipation of the people 
from the dominion of the Moors; and in England, the fusion of 
the Norman and Anglo-Saxon races into one organic whole. 
During its course there was seen, both in France, in Germany, 
and in England, the creation of a national language and the dawn 
of a national literature. It was then that, by obtaining muni- 
cipal privileges, the towns first became of account in European 
States ; it was then that the people took rank with the nobles 
and the king as an acknowledged part of the nation. 

These constitutional changes all point to some antecedent 
change in the state of thought and opinion; and contemporary 
history makes it clear that, from one cause or another, the intel- 
lectual world had been deeply stirred. The revolt of the Albi- 
gensian churches, the rise of the Mendicant Orders, the rapid 
extension of universities throughout the Continent, are only some 
of the forms in which this movement was manifested. Its main 
cause we believe to have been the sudden impulse given to specu- 
lation by the introduction of the Arabian texts into the studies 
of western Europe. Nor will this cause seem inadequate to the 
effect, when it is remembered that it was through the writings of 
Averroes alone that the schoolmen became first acquainted with 
the physical works of Aristotle. Under the influence of those 
writings, of the questions to which they gave rise, and of the 
methods which they suggested, there grew up a degree of scep- 
ticism which had not been seen before, and which the materials in 
the hands of even the boldest thinkers of preceding ages were 
not fitted to develope. .It is true that those eminent men had 
made the most of the problems before them. Out of the doubt of 
Porphyry regarding the nature of genus and species—a question, 
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as M. Cousin well observes,* scarcely worthy to occupy the 
dreams of philosophers, vose the theory of Nominalism. In 
Roscellinus culminated the scepticism of that first period. When 
it had been established that universal terms did not exist at all, 
that they were mere words, and when the principle of Nominalism 
had been applied to almost the only Christian doctrine to which 
it is directly applicable,—the dogma of the Trinity—speculative 
criticism reached the limit at which, having regard to the mate- 
rials before it, it was obliged to pause. With a somewhat wider 
range of subject, by playing the theory of Nominalism against 
the theory of Realism; by constructing a method of logical 
criticism, and using that method in theology; above all, by the 
fruitful idea of balancing the evidence for and against a given 
proposition, Abélard, the pupil of Roscellinus, carried still further 
the freedom of opinion, and struck the first blow at authority. 
When we remember what Abélard did, we should not forget with 
what instruments he did it. 

The “'Timeeus” in the version of Chalcidius, the two introductory 
treatises of the “ Organon” in the translation of Boethius, four 
logical commentaries by Boethius himself, and the introduction 
of Porphyry, form the sum of the external aids to speculation in 
the twelfth century. But in the early part of the thirteenth 
century a large addition was made to the materials of thought: 
many original works of Averroes were translated for the first 
time, and several treatises on natural science, chiefly in the 
departments of medicine, mathematics, and astronomy—the work of 
leading Arabic doctors—became known. The “ Logics” of Aristotle 
were completed in a Latin version from the same source; and to 
them was added the more suggestive parts of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, especially the Physics,t the Metaphysics, and the 
Nicomachean Ethics. At Toledo, and at the Court of the Hohen- 
staufen, a regular staff of translators was constantly engaged, 
of whom Herman of Germany and William of Flanders are the 
best known, and also, if we may trust Bacon, among the worst.t 





* Abélard, p. 240. 

+ “Tempore Michaelis Scoti, qui annis 1230 transactis apparuit deferens 
librorum Aristotelis partes aliquas de naturalibus et mathematicis, cum exposi- 
toribus sapientibus magnificata est Aristotelis philosophia apud Latinos,”— 
Bacon, Opus Majus, c. 36. It is probable that, as M. Renan points out, this 
date indicates the time at which Roger Bacon first became acquainted with 
the translations of Michael Scot. One of these bears the date 1217, and we 
know that they were all done about the same time at Toledo. 

{ Herman, like Michael Scot, was in the service of the Hohenstaufen. “ Her- 
mannus Alemannus, et translator Manfredi, nuper 4 D. rege Carolo devicti,” 
says Bacon, Opus Tertium, c. 25. He translated the glosses of Alfarabius on 
the Rhetoric as equivalent to that work, and the abridgment of the Poetics, by 
Averroes, as equivalent to the Poetics. Aristotle’s latter treatise was not 
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It was to be expected that the introduction of so much new 
matter would give a fresh impulse to the progress of free thought. 
Given the ‘‘ Physics” of Aristotle with which to work, the question 
could scarcely remain where it had been placed by Abélard,‘on the 
basis of his Logics. Natural science being the subject of all.others 
in which our knowledge first assumes a positive form, it is there 
that we may hope to find the most strongly-marked indications 
of that questioning habit of mind which is equally the condition 
and the result of progress in positive philosephy. With these 
motives and advantages, what did the thirteenth century add to 
the conception handed down to it by the twellth-century? How 
far does the doctrine of Bacon supplement and extend -that of 
Abélard? To give an effective reply to these questions, we 
should understand clearly to what point critical inquiry had been 
carried before his time. It had not gone further than to weigh 
negative instances against positive assertions. Abélard had 


simply followed the advice given to the youthful Socrates; he 
had considered not only what was, but what was not. He formed 
tables of antitheta, something like those in the Sixth Book of the 
“De Augmentis,” and he placed on‘eaclr side quotations from the 
Fathers, from the Bible, and from Greek-and Roman writers for and 
against the several propositions. But he expressly refrained from 
drawing a conclusion, or from pronouncing any opinion on the 


value of authority as such. Bacon’s first efforts were directed 
to a solution of the problem left thus incomplete. ‘The question 
he put to himself was this—Within what limits, and within any 
limits to what extent, are we to be bound by the dicta of past 
and present ages? Is the statement of Aristotle conclusive cn a 
question of science ? Is the teaching of the Church conclusive on 
a doctrine of religion? If so, may we safely rely on the authority 
of a commentator as expressing the mind of Aristotle, or on a 
dictum of a Father as expounding the opinion of the Church? 
On this latter point he gives a decided reply. His advice is in 
all cases—refer to the original writings to endeavour to ascertain 
the facts with which you propose to deal. Aristotle, in the shape 
in which he is presented, is utterly untrustworthy. 

“Tam sure,” cries Bacon, “ that it would have been better for the 





known in the Middle Ages, except by this translation of Averroes’ abridgment. 
“Male translatus est,” says Bacon of it, “ nec potest sciri, nec adhuc in usy vulgi 
est quia nuper venit ad Latinos, et cum defectu translationis, et cum squalore.” 
— Opus Majus,c. 36. “ Hermannus quidem Allemannus—de libris logice qui- 
busdam quos habuit transferendos in Arabico, dixit ore rotundo quod neseivit 
logicam. Nec Arabicum verum scivit, ut confessus est, sed Sarracenos tenuit 
in Hispania qui fuerunt in suis translationibus oe Kt sic de Michaele ; 

aboravit in his operibus quam 


certum est quod Andreas a Judexus plus 
ipse.’— Omnes autem alii ignoraverunt linguas et scientias et maxime ille 


illelmus Flamingus.”—Compend. Studii, c. 10. 
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Latins had the Aristotelian philosophy never been translated, than 
done so obscurely and perversely, as is proved by those who spend 
twenty or thirty years upon it, and the harder they work the less they 
know, and as I have myself proved in the case of all who have closely 


followed the books of Aristotle.’’* 


In theology no less than in philosophy bad translations prevail ; 
the text of the Vulgate is for the most part horribly corrupt— 
“ Textus est pro majori parte corraptus horribiliter,” as he idioma- 
tically puts it ;—even the saints blundered in their translations, and 
if so, adds Bacon, much more those who cared little or nothing 
about sanctity.t St. Jerome is the only writer who can be relied 
on, but as he stood alone and in opposition to the ancient habit of 
the Church, he was sometimes afraid to give the proper rendering. 
And When he did he incurred no little odium as a tamperer with 
the letter of Scripture. In vain he pointed out the errors of the 
Septuagint ; every one stood up for the translation of the Seventy 
as if their life had depended on it—‘ Omnes stabant maxime 
pro translatione LXX. sicut pro vita.”§ Jerome, therefore, lest 
he should frighten his contemporaries with too much novelty, 
admits that he allowed many passages to stand which he knew 
to be wrong. 

It is this rooted conviction of the utter worthlessness of all 
the translations of his day, which makes Bacon place grammar 
on the threshold of his philosophy. “There are five things,” 
says he, “ without which neither Divine nor human subjects can 
be known ; of which the first is grammar ;” || he then observes on 
the differences of idiom and the impossibility of preserving the 
spirit of the original in a translation, and concludes that unless 
the sciences are read in the language in which they are written, 
they had better not be read at all. It is, of course, unnecessary 
to say that Bacon did not confine the term grammar to the 
restricted meaning it usually bears; he meant by it the general 
knowledge of a language, as well as of its structure. Nor did he 
pause here. He seems to have had an idea of comparative gram- 
mar, and of the existence of some laws regulating the forms of 
universal speech. ‘ Substantially, grammar is the same in all 





* “Certus igitur sum quod melius esset latinis quod sapientia Aristotelis 
non translata esset, quam tali obscuritate et perversitate tradita, sicut eis qui 
ponunt ibi triginta vel viginti annos, et quanto plus laboraverunt, tanto minus - 
sciunt, probatur, et sicut ego probavi in omnibus qui libris Aristotelis adhese- 
runt.”—Compend. Studit., c. x. 

+ “ Et si sancti erraverunt in suis translationibus multo magis alii qui parum 
aut nihil de sanctitate curarent.”—Compend. Studit, c. x. 

t “Sed quia solus fuit et contrarius antique consuetudini ecclesiw non ausus 
fuit transferre omnino ut oportuit.”—Opus Majus, p. 34. See Opus Tertium, p. 92. 
§ Opus Majus, Pars Tertia, c. i. || Lbid., ad init. 
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languages, although it has accidental variations.”* The School- 
men would have avoided many blunders into which they have 
falien had this hint been acted on. | 

Philological criticism, however, carried to its utmost point, 
only enables us to be sure that we understand the meaning of 
the writer before us. Having ascertained his opinion, how far 
are we bound by it? The general practice of scholasticism was 
decisive on the point. Whatever had been handed down from 
antiquity was admitted without inquiry as authoritative ; whatever 
a father of the Church or a writer of reputation chose to say on 
any subject whatever was final; whatever was believed by a man’s 
superiors, he himself was bound to believe.t You might quote a 
poet on a matter of philosophy, you might quote a divine on a 
matter of taste—it mattered not; if they were old and if they 
were respectable, their opinion was equally binding. In science 
as in religion, in what cases soever any one of these three sanc- 
tions—the sanction of time, of name, or of position—could be 
invoked, the jurisdiction of independent judgment was in effect 
ousted. 

Bacon’s criticism on this standard of belief is substantially as fol- 
lows:—As to the sanction of age, he observes, sensibly enough, that 
the ancients as such are no wiser than the moderns; on the con- 
trary, somewhat less so, since later generations inherit the labours of 
their predecessors, and have always made additions and corrections 
to what they received.{ And therefore, while antiquity is to be 
respected, it is not necessarily to be followed ; the presumption is 
against an opinion which is merely old: the past is liable to the 
errors of the present, and is without several of those aids which 
the present enjoys. 

As to the respect due to individual men, this was a matter of 
some delicacy, on which his position as the correspondent of the 
Pope led to considerable reserve. But he ventures to say that 
Aristotle was ignorant on several subjects : he did very well for his 
time—secundum possibilitatem sui temporis—but was by no means 
infallible. Avicenna is sometimes grossly wrong; even Averrvoes 





* “Grammatica una et eadem est secundum substantiam in omnibus linguis, 

licet accidentaliter varietur.”—Gram. Grec. MS. c. i., quoted by M. Charles, 
. 263. 

“ + “ Matris exempla sequitur filia, patris filius, domini servus, preelati subditus, 
magistri discipulus. Nec discernimus a juventute an exempla seniorum sint 
imitanda vel non; sed passim omnia recipimus tanquam salutifera cum tamen 
ut in pluribus et frequentius sint pestifere tam in studio quam in vita.”— 
Compen. Studii, c. iii. p. 415. (Ed. Brew.) 

¢ “ Posteriores successione temporum ingrediuntur labores priorum—nam 
semper posteriores addiderunt ad opera priorum et multa correxerunt et plura 
mutaverunt, sicut maxime per Aristotelem patet qui omnes sententias prece- 
dentium discussit.”—Opus Majus, c. vi. 
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is open to criticism. These, however, are all scientific writers: 
with regard to the saints and fathers his opinion seems to have 
varied. In the ‘ Opus Majus”* he expressly excludes them from 
his strictures on authority. “I by no means intend that solid 
and true authority which is either granted to the Church by the 
will of God, or which is naturally engendered in the sacred 
philosophers and prophets through their merit and dignity.” 
But in a later work, the “‘Compendium of Theology,” written 
after his imprisonment, he allows that the saints are not infallible 
—that they have often blundered, and advanced much which 
is open to doubt. In reality, we suspect Bacon felt that there 
was very little difference between Aristotle and St. Augustin. 

As to the claims of living men, of whatever place or condition, 
to lead opinion, that was a presumption not to be endured. 
Against those who pretended thus to control thought he pours out, 
in the most unmeasured language, accusations of vanity and of 
ignorance. His criticism of the principle of authority cannot 
be better summed up than in the following remarkable passage : 
—“ Authority is worth nothing unless a reason for it be given ; 
it makes us believe, but does not make us understand ; we yield 
to authority, but we are not convinced by it.”+ 

On a careful review of all that Bacon has said on this subject, 
and making the necessary allowances for the indecisive 
manner in which he occasionally speaks, his criticism of the 
grounds of belief is seen to mark a clear advance on that of any 
former medieval thinker. He first pointed out the difference 
between the assent which proceeds from not thinking of a thing, 
from custom, from hero worship, and that which is grounded on 
a conscious act of the intelligence; he first protested against 
being obliged to receive a statement as true because some one else 
held it to be so: to the assertion that learned men are to be 
believed, he first added the limitation, “in the matters in which 
they are learned ;” and he put the doctrine of the wisdom of the 
ancients on the footing on which it has ever since remained. 

Next to the irrational following of authority, the great defect 
of the medieval philosophy was the extreme prominence it gave 
to the deductive method. ‘That method, as Lord Bacon observes, is 
no match for the subtilty of nature ; it therefore forces our assent, 
but has no power over the fact. ‘The weakness here pointed out 
was as keenly apprehended by Roger Bacon as by the author of 
the “Novum Organon.” Says the former: “There are two 
modes by which we know, namely, argument and experiment. 





* “Opus Majus,” ¢. i. 
* “ Auctoritas non sapit nisi detur ejus ratio nec dat intellectum sed credu- 
litatem; credimus enim auctoritati, sed non propter eam intelligimus.”—Com- 
pend. Studi. p. 397, (Ed. Brew.) 
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Argument shuts up the question, and makes us shut it up too; 
but it gives no proof of it, nor does it remove doubt, and cause 
the mind to rest in the conscious possession of truth, unless the 
truth is discovered by the way of ‘experience ;” and then he illus- 
trates by examples what he means: “ If a man who had never seen 
fire were to prove, by satisfactory argument, that fire burns, the 
hearer’s mind would not rest contented with this, nor would he 
avoid the fire, until, by putting his hand or some combustible 
substance into it, he had proved, by his own experience, the fact 
which he had been taught by reasoning. And this holds even in 
mathematics, where demonstration is most powerful; for let any 
one have the clearest proof about an equilateral triangle, yet, 
without experience of it, his mind will never hold to the question, 
nor will he care for the proof until experience has been given 
him, but then the man accepts the conclusion in all quietness.’”* 

Argument, then, according to Roger Bacon, merely terminates 
the discussion, but does not prove the fact—‘ Concludit ques- 
tionem sed non certificat ;’ according to Lord Bacon, it binds 
our assent, but does not coerce things—‘‘ Assensum itaque astrin- 
git non res.”+ To this faulty instrument of investigation Bacon 
opposes experience. He does not confine himself to vague 
praises of the advantages of the experimental method, but lays 
down a scientific doctrine on the subject, and distinguishes with 
perfect correctness direct and indirect experience,—experiment 
and observation. 

“There are,” he remarks, “two kinds of experience, of which one 
acts through the external senses, and is that by which, aided with 
instruments, we have our knowledge of the heavenly bodies. This 
experience does not satisfy us, inasmuch as it does not give accurate 
information about bodies, owing to the extreme difficulty of applying 
it.t The other kind is the one which alone can give us a complete 
experience of what nature and art can do, and in such a manner that 
all error is eliminated and truth only remains. This science has three 
great prerogatives in respect of the other sciences. One is, that it 





* «Tuo sunt modi cognoscendi scilicet per argumentum et experimentum. 
Argumentum concludit et facit nos concludere questionem sed non certificat 
neque removet dubitationem, ut quiescat animus in intuitu veritatis nisi eam 
inveniat via experientie. Si enim aliquis homo qui nunquam vidit ignem 
probavit per argumenta suflicientia quod ignis comburit—nunquam propter hoc 
quiesceret animus audientis nec ignem vitaret antequam poneret manum vel 
rem combustibilem ad ignem ut per experientiam probaret quod argumentum 
edocebat.—Et hoe habet in mathematicis ubi est potissima demonstratio. Qui 
vero habet demonstrationem potissimam de triangulo equilatero sine experi- 
entia nunquam adherebit animus questioni nec curabit sed negliget usquequo 
detur ei experientia,—sed tunc recipit homo conclusionem cum omni quiete.”— 
Opus Majus, p. 336. (Venice Ed.) 

+ “Nov. Org.,” Aph. 13. 
{ “De Scientia Experimentali,” c. 1. 
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investigates their conclusions by experience: for the other sciences 
derive their principles from experience, but draw their conclusions by 
argument from the principles so established ; but if they wish for a 
particular and complete verification of their conclusions, they must 
have recourse to the science of experiment.”’* 

Elsewhere the same idea is expressed in somewhat different 
language— 

“There are three ways by which we can arrive at truth: authority, 
which only produces assent, and which requires to be justified by reason ; 
argument, whose most certain conclusions are wanting unless they are 
verified ; and experience, which is of itself sufficient.” + 

While reading these passages, we seem to be already breathing 
the air of the sixteenth century. In the works of no other 
writer up to that time do we find the procedure of science de- 
scribed with equal force and conviction; nor has even Lord 
Bacon related with more precision the conditions and the effects 
of the process on which the foundations of experimental inquiry 
are laid. 

In contrasting the system above described with the specula- 
tions of the most advanced thinkers of the twelfth century, one 
can scarcely avoid the inference that its great scientific superiority 
is due to the new direction which had been given to study since their 
time. A scepticism produced by metaphysics alone might possibly 
have led to an equally trenchant criticism of the claims of autho- 
rity to command assent ; but it certainly would not have led to 
any limitation of syllogistic reasoning, nor could it have supplied 
a motive for appealing to experience to verify the conclusions 
which that reasoning supplies. No one whose attention had not 
been early called to the observation of natural phenomena would 
have entertained the notion of testing results as well as ascer- 
taining principles. But such a man would soon be convinced 
that even the apparently strictest inference may be eluded by 
what Lord Bacon calls the subtilty of nature: he would learn in 
his practice the necessity of measuring each step by the standard 
of fact. And among those Franciscans who were constantly 
engaged in the treatment of disease, some doubts of the value of 
the syllogistic process, some reliance on observation and expe- 
rience, would surely spring up. But so far as we know, it was only 
in the mind of Roger Bacon that these doubts crystallized into 
a system, and that the interpretation of nature is consciously 
preterred to the anticipation of it.t 





* “Opus Majus,” p. 338. + Ibid., ad fin. ; 
{ “ Rationem humanam qua utimur ad naturam, anticipationes Nature (quia 
res temeraria est et preematura), at illam rationem que debitis modis elicitur a 
peg Interpretationem Nature docendi gratia vocare consuevimus.”—Jov. 
ry. 26. 
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It would be unfair not to own that Bacon's practice was fre- 
quently behind his theory. Notwithstanding his forcible language 
about the prerogatives of experimental science and his bitter in- 
vectives against frail and unworthy authority, we find him occa- 
sionally resting on authority with childlike faith, and treating his 
favourite science as if its only prerogative was to provoke a 
smile. The most striking and valuable part of the ‘“‘ Opus Majus” 
is the treatise with which it concludes, “On Experimental Science.” 
In this treatise Bacon points out several vulgar errors which have 
crept in owing to the willingness of the world to accept facts on 
mere report: he instances the belief that adamant can only be 
split by goat’s blood, that hot water freezes sooner than cold, 
and many other like cases. Presently he enters upon the consi- 
deration of how health may be preserved and old age retarded, 
and this leads to some examples of the wonderful power.of certain 
herbs and unguents. They are, in truth, sufficiently remarkable. 
We pass over the man mentioned by Pliny, who put a great deal 
of oil inside and outside his body, by means of which he was en- 
abled to preserve the vigour of manhood to his hundredth year.* 
Our attention is first arrested by a story told of an old woman 
in the diocese of Norwich, in Bacon’s own time. She had eaten 
nothing, he assures us, for twenty years: “And yet she was fat 
and in good condition, as the Bishop proved by a careful exami- 
nation of her.’+ ‘‘ Nor,” he adds, “‘ was this a miracle, but a work 
of nature.” More notable still is the account of an experiment 
instituted by a certain philosopher at Paris. This sage observing 
the longevity of the serpent tribe in general, determined to find 
out their secret. ‘To this end he caught a snake, and with a most 
praiseworthy devotion to the method of direct experiment, pro- 
ceeded to cut it up into small pieces, taking care, however, to 
leave the skin of the belly entire. What was thus left of the snake 
crawled as well as it could to a certain herb, on touching which 
it was immediately made whole. “ The experimenter then joyfully 
gathered the leaves of the plant, which were of an admirable green- 
ness." { The greenness which is most to be admired is not that 
of the plant. 

Hitherto Bacon’s teaching has been viewed from its purely 
logical side. We find him laying down the canons of belief, and 
distinguishing the functions of the ratiocinative and inductive 
processes. What were the subjects to which the weapons thus 
prepared were to be applied? What was his theory of science 





* “Opus Majus,” p. 355. 
+ “Et fuit pinguis et in bono statu, nullam superfluitatem emittens de cor- 
pore sicut probavit episcopus per fidelem examinationem.”—Opus Minus, 
p- 373. (Ed. Brew.) 


¢ “Opus Majus,” p. 534. 
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as a whole, and in what order or relation did he conceive its 
parts? Inthe “Compendium Studii” he addressed himself par- 
ticularly to this question. 


“Tn everything which we wish to learn we should employ the best 
possible method, . . . and this method consists in studying those 
subjects which precede in the order of science, before those which 
follow in that order; and in learning what is easy before what is 
difficult, the general before the particular, the less before the greater. 
We should also choose the most select and useful studies, because 
life is short.”"* 


These words tempt one to inquire whether Bacon had any idea 
of arranging the sciences in an order corresponding to the order 
of their study; whether, in short, he had conceived a classifica- 
tion proceeding from simple to complex, from general to particular. 
There are passages which might almost lead us to suppose that 
he did; indeed, the order in which the divisions of philosophy 
are placed in the “Opus Majus” itself— commencing with 
mathematics, proceeding to optics, and ending with physiology— 
favours such a view. But an attentive examination of his writings 
must satisfy the reader that this arrarigement is only accidental, 
or rather that it was prompted by what Bacon considered to be 
the practical wants of his time, and not by any theory of the rela- 
tion of the sciences between themselves. His classification, 
however, whatever might have been its motive, shows a marked 
improvement on that which commonly prevailed. It was at all 
events original, and not inaccurate. ‘The ordinary classification, 
when it was anything more than a repetition of the order of the 
trivium and quadrivium, was a mere copy of the accidental manner 
in which Aristotle’s works followed one another. 

We have already observed on the leading place which grammar 
holds in Roger Bacon's system. It is the “ prima porta sapienti, + 
the.door through which all must pass before they can hope to 
reach the shrine. It is therefore more strictly an antecedent 
condition of science in general, than the first of the special 
sciences. This place belongs to mathematics, and the study 
of them is insisted upon with all the more earnestness because, 
notwithstanding their importance, they have been almost wholly 
neglected. 

“Very few are found acquainted with mathematics: it is the devil 








* «Sed ad omnia scienda modus optimus requiritur. . . . Modus enim est 
ut priora in ordine doctrine ‘sciantur ante posteriora, et faciliora ante diflici- 
iora, et communia ante propria, et minora ante majora, ut manifestum est; et 
ut in electis et utilibus fiat occupatio studentium, quia vita brevis est.”’— 
Compend. Studit, p. 379. (Ed. Brew.) 
t+ “Opus Tertium,” c. 28, p. 102. (Ed. Brew.) 
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who has managed this, in order that the roots of human wisdom 
may not be known. For this science is the alphabet of philosophy, 
and never can a man learn anything worth knowing unless he is 
acquainted with its powers.’’* 


The neglect into which this pursuit has fallen during the last 
thirty or forty years has destroyed the whole course of study in 
Europe.t Bacon then traces the outline of the mathematical 
sciences to the number of eight. Four are speculative—namely, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music, each having its cor- 
responding art or practical division. 

It would be a long and not a very profitable task to follow 
Bacon through the various applications of mathematics set out 
in the Fourth Part of the “ Opus Majus.” It is the place which 
he assigns it in his scheme, and his view of its method and uses, 
which chiefly arrest our attention. Abandoning any vague and 
poetic speculations on the properties of numbers and harmony, 
he concentrates his attention on the qualities of the science as 
an instrument of proof; and thence proceeds to enlarge on its 
value in the various operations of life. He finds that under both 
heads mathematics deserves to be called the key of the sciences.t 
In every other subject there is room for doubt: in physics nothing 
is necessarily true: morals have no principles peculiar to them- 
selves: demonstration is found in this science alone. Even logic, 
the so-called mistress of proof, borrows from mathematics what- 
ever conclusive power it possesses: its principle is the theory of 
the categories, and quantity governs all the other predicaments ; 
its mean is the theory of demonstration, and the only perfect 
demonstration is in mathematics; its end is persuasion,§ and 
rhetoric and poetry are dependent on the laws of harmony—that 
is to say, on a special department of mathematical science. 
Turning from the speculative to the practical side, he considers 
the science of number and quantity in reference to the well-being 
of man and to the industrial arts generally. Under this head 
Bacon describes at length the operations to which the relations 
of quantity may be usefully applied; such are the construction 
of houses and towns—of canals, aqueducts, and ships—of ma- 
chines for flying and propelling vessels without oars. Giving 
the reins to his imagination, he enumerates various instruments 
for raising without difficulty the heaviest weights and dragging 
anything along the surface of the ground at pleasure. In this. 





* “QOpus Tertium,” c. 20, p. 66. 
+ “Opus Majus,” Pars Quarta, ad init. 
¢{ “Harum scientiarum porta et clavis est mathematica.”"—Opus Majus, 
p. 43. (Venice Kdit.) 
§ By logic Bacon means syllogistic logic, of which he had a very low idea. 
He did not recognise proof as belonging specially to it. 
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manner, he assures his readers, a single man can pull a thousand 
others after him. 

To produce such effects, Bacon justly thought that several im- 
provements on the instruments in use would be needed. These 
improvements fall within the range of practical geometry, which 
is accordingly divided into seven sections, corresponding to as 
many sciences. The first division embraces the aids and appliances 
requisite for astronomy and astrology ; the second, musical instru- 
ments; the third, optical instruments, such as plane, spherical, 
and concave mirrors; the fourth, the instruments of what is 
specially called experimental science; the two remaining 
divisions deal with the instruments of medicine, surgery, and 
alchemy. 

Bacon had a very definite idea of the means by which he pro- 
posed to regenerate the arts of life. In the first place, skilled 
mathematicians would be required. Unfortunately, in his time, 
there were only four: Peter of Maricourt, John of London, 
Campana of Navarre, and Master Nicolas. Accordingly, he 
“notes this part as deficient.” Then an almanac and astronomical 
tables are wanted. He proposes to .educate ten or twelve boys, 
and keep them at work in registering the places of the planets 
from hour to hour. When this is done, we shall be able to read 
each day what passes in the heavens, as we read in the calendar 
the feasts of the saints. Clement’s assistance is urgently entreated 
to aid this part of the work. 

The reform of the Calendar, as is well known, was a favourite 
subject with Bacon. He calls the attention of the Pope to the 
errors which have grown up from the lack of precision in calcu- 
lating the length of the year. Its real length, he points out, is 
less by ;45 part of a day than the period actually assigned. 
Hence, in every one hundred and thirty years a day too much is 
added. ‘The result is that the feasts of the Church are held on 
the wrong days: Easter is celebrated out of its time, and the 
faithful eat meat when they should be fasting. “ Horrible and 
vile errors spring from this neglect ; the devil himself has devised 
this evil against the Church, taking advantage of its ignorance 
and carelessness.” 

It is quite clear that Bacon understood the principle on which 
the Calendar ought to have been corrected, and that he was very 
near the truth in the actual calculations which he furnished to 
the Pope. Had they been acted upon, Clement LV. might have 
Tobbed his successor of the praise of having carried out the 
reform which has ever since been associated with the name of 
Gregory XIII. By what means he calculated so approximately 
the period of the vernal equinox, which he takes as a point of de- 
parture, it is not easy to say. Cuvier thinks that he must have 
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used the telescope ; but, as we shall hereafter show, it is impro- 
bable that he was acquainted with the instrument. He may have 
borrowed his views from an Arabian source. 

The mechanism of the heavens engaged Bacon’s particular 
attention, not less from the influence which he conceived the stars 
to exert on terrestrial phenomena than from the confusion he 
observed in the attempts to explain their motions. He describes 
and examines the hypothesis of Ptolemy, as well as the explana- 
tions of several Arabian astronomers. ‘That which most struck 
him in the Ptolemaic system was the complication of excentrics 
and epicycles, against which he protests, adopting in preference 
the theory of a single movement advanced by Alpetragius. He 
does not arrive thus far without some hesitation, and it seems a 
serious matter to oppose an authority so eminent as Ptolemy; but 
after all, “it is better to preserve the order of nature and to con- 
tradict sense, which is often at fault, especially in very distant 
objects.*” He by no means shared the opinion of Plato, 
that there was anything special in the circumstances of heavenly 
bodies unfitting them to be a subject of human science. But 
the real facts were to be obtained rather by the aid of abstract 
reasoning than by reliance on such imperfect means of observa- 
tion as could be supplied. It was in mathematics alone that he 
Jaid the foundations of his astronomy,t and this constitutes at 
once the strength and the weakness of his method. His reasons, 
to tell the truth, are on these subjects very inferior to his conclu- 
sions. lor example, he maintains, in opposition to Aristotle, that 
the fixed stars do not shine with a reflected light; but then he 
asserts that the moon does not do so either. The passage offers 
a fair example of his way of reasoning on these subjects. ‘‘ ‘The 
whole crowd of students suppose that the light which comes to 
us from the moon and stars is the sun’s light reflected from their 
surfaces ; but this is impossible because of the equality of the 
angles of incidence and reflection. For, as has been shown, if 
this were so, the angle of incidence and the angle of reflection 
would necessarily be equal. ‘Therefore, any given ray would only 
strike a determinate part of the earth's surface, and would not fall 
everywhere, and so of the whole light which comes from the sun 
to the surface of the moon. [or it may be all treated as one ray 
falling on the moon at unequal angles, and being reflected in an 





* “ Melius est salvare ordinem nature et contradiccre sensui, qui multoties 
deficit et precipue in magna distantia.” 

+ “‘His principiis et hujusmodi datis per vias geometrie potest homo verifi- 
care omnem actionem nature, quia omnis veritas circa operationem agentis in 
medium, vel in materiam generabilem, vel in ccelestia, sumit ortum mediate vel 
— ex jam dictis et quibusdam aliis."—Opus Majus, p. 57. (Venice 
edit. 
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ascertained direction. Light so coming to the earth could 
only illuminate a particular part of the horizon. We see, how- 
ever, that it illumines our whole hemisphere as the sun does. 
Therefore the light proveeding from the moon and stars is not 
reflected.”* The phenomenon of scintillation excited his keenest 
curiosity. There is nothing which we see so often, whose reason 
we less understand :t¢ it is “‘a philosophical difficulty. Nor is 
his manner of dealing with it unphilosophical. He begins by 
stating the facts. ‘The planets are not observed to twinkle; the 
fixed stars, on the contrary, do. Is this owing merely to their 
distance? Bacon concludes that other conditions are requisite ; 
for some of the smallest and most distant stars show no signs of 
scintillation. Various hypotheses are then examined at length: 
at last, by a rejection of instances not unworthy to be called 
Baconian, the conclusion is arrived at, that three causes contri- 
bute to produce the phenomenon: the effort which the eye makes 
to observe a very distant object; a sufficient brightness in the 
body looked at; and a trembling of the medium.t 

Bacon was acquainted with the phenomenon of refraction, and 
with the fact of the deviation of light: passing through the atmo- 
sphere : he correctly explains why the sun, moon, and stars, appear 
larger when near the horizon; and what he says about falling stars 
is not far from the truth—that they are small bodies, which in their 
course through the air seem luminous, owing to the rapidity with 
which they move.§ 

Bacon’s “ Physics” are in conception and treatment very 
inferior to his works on what may be called applied mathematics. 
They are not easy to understand, and we think ill repay the labour 
of attempting to understand them. Far more of mere metaphysi- 
cal speculation enters into them than is found in any of his other 
treatises; and as readers at this day are naturally impatient of dis- 
cussions on essence, substance, nature, power, and the like, we 
must confine ourselves to mentioning some of the more valuable 
theories and facts which are contained in this part of his works.|| 
Although the treatise ‘On the Multiplication of Species,” which 
forms the fifth part of the “ Opus Majus,” is perhaps more open 
to the charge of being entangled with what Bacon elsewhere calls 
“divisions according to Porphyry,’ than any other portion of his 
writings, it almost redeems this defect by the soundness of some 





* “Opus Majus,” p. 58. 
+ “Nihil tam totiens videmus cujus causam minus sciamus.”—Opus Majus, 


. 249, 
’ t Ibid. p. 252. § Ibid. p. 321. 
|| We have made use of M. Charles’s excellently-written chapter (pp. 277= 
295) in describing this part of Bacon’s system. 
q) “ Divisiones Porphyriane.” 
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of its general maxims. There we find an emphatic protest against 
looking for the cause of a phenomenon in its form: the true way 
to judge of it is, says the author, by observing the effect, action 
being the end of every operative force ;* there, too, we find fre- 
quent mentions of ‘“‘ rules” and “laws,” to the ascertainment of 
which Bacon attaches a high value. This positive habit of mind 
perpetually exhibits itself even where it would least be expected. 
The philosophy of Roger Bacon seems always to be tending in 
the direction of art: on whatever kind of abstract speculation he 
is engaged, if he sees the slightest opening for doing anything, 
or still more for making anything, he comes down at once from 
the clouds, and immediately sets to work. Even some of his 
chapters in the “ Multiplication of Species” are relieved by this 
happy propensity. There is one which begins in a somewhat for- 
midable manner: “ ‘The consideration of the action of natural 
powers is of the highest importance.” Very soon, however, we 
find ourselves reading the description of a speculum which had 
been made by an unnamed workman, known to Bacon, for the 
express purpose of showing some of his experiments. Twelve 
such glasses, Bacon assures the Pope, would enable the Crusaders, 
without bloodshed, to defeat the Saracens; “ nor would it be in the 

least necessary for the King of France to go abroad with his army ; 

but if he should go, and ‘be so lucky as to get the workman in 

question to go with him, he might dispense with the greater part 

of his army, not to say the whole.” We believe Bacon himself to 

have been the maker of the speculum which he mentions; and if 
so, the way in which he refers to the matter is not without art. 

For he goes on to say that the artificer was mulct in one hundred 

Parisian pounds by his labour, besides having tolay aside his studies 

and other necessary operations: yet so disinterested is he that for 

one thousand marks he would not have neglected the work, both for 

the love of science and because his experience will enable him to 

make better and cheaper glasses in future. “For he is very 

wise, and nothing is difficult to him, if only he had money.”t 

For the thirteenth century, this is not a bad example of the puff 
indirect. 

The explanation given of the tides deserves notice as an example 
of what can be effected in spite of wrong principles. The phe- 
nomenon is said to be caused by the lunar rays which fall some- 
times obliquely, and at other times perpendicularly : when in the 
former direction, they have but little influence on the water ; but 
as the moon gets higher in the heavens, and her light shines more 





* “Nam finis et utilitas completa virtutum agentium est actio.”—Opus 


Tertium, c. xxxvi. p. 115. (Edit. Brew ) 
tT “Nam sapientissimus est, et nihil ei difficile est, nisi propter defectum 


expensarum.”— Opus Tertium, c. Xxxvi. 
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directly, the action of the rays increases, and draws up the water 
towards the moon. ‘The rise of the tide can be predicted and 
measured. 

It may be expected that a writer who mixes up metaphysics 
with physics would not be much more scientific when he comes 
to the more complicated questions of vegetable and animal 
physiology. It appears, nevertheless, that Bacon had just views 
of the sexes of plants—that he believed them to possess sensi- 
bility, to a certain limited extent; that he thought them capable 
of alternations of sleep and wakefulness ; that he knew the part 
played by the sap, and by some of the liquids they secrete ; 
that he distinguished the characteristic parts, such as the bark 
and roots—attempted to determine the part played by the leaf, 
flower, and fruit, in the economy of vegetable life, and examined 
whether they have not some essential organ, which is the seat of 
their life, and answers the purpose of a heart.* 

A great part of the knowledge, such as it was, which Bacon 
possessed of botany, he had in common with his time. Albert of 
Cologne is the author of a treatise on the same subject, which is 
neither better nor worse than that of Bacon, although M. Pouchet 
will have it that the Dominican was the first to place botany on 
a true foundation.t But M. Pouchet’s views of the basis on 
which the sciences rest are so strange, that it is doubtful how 
much this praise is worth. We will allow our readers to judge 


for themselves :— 

“La plus belle gloire d’Albert le Grand est, sans contredit, d’avoir 
complété et terminé le cercle des connaissances humaines, en comblant 
son hiatus par le démonstration scientifique des rapports de l'homme et 


de Dieu ! 
“Ce grand principe une fois posé, cette vaste intelligence s’est en 


quelque sorte concentree sur le terre. Pour la premiére fois, les corps 
naturels regoivent une description précise; et pour la premicére fois 
aussi, ils se trouvent rangés d’aprés leurs analogies, et d’eprés leur 
degré d’organisation. 

“Posées de cette maniére, les sciences naturelles apparaissent avec 
leur caractére fondamental—lutilité physique et Lutilité théolo- 
gique!t 

The real truth of the matter being this—that neither Bacon 
nor Albert knew anything at first hand about botany. In those 
days it was the fashion to write encyclopedic works. Therefore 
Albert, who was a great logician and Aristotelian scholar, but 
who was assuredly no botanist, notwithstanding the basis of 
fundamental utility on which he placed the sciences,—borrows as 





P * Charles, p. 284. + Pouchet, “ Histoire des Sciences Naturelles au Moyen 
ge,” p. 308 
£ Pouchet, 319, 320. 
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much as he conveniently can from Aristotle and Pliny, and makes 
up his De Vegetabilibus et Plantis in so many pages folio. In like 
manner Bacon, who did happen to be a man of science, but whose 
science did not take the direction of vegetable physiology, equally 
thought it necessary to complete the circle of human knowledge 
by a treatise on a subject which had been treated by Aristotle. 
Had he omitted to do so, it would have been tantamount to a 
confession that he knew nothing about it.* Writers on alchemy 
have not omitted to inscribe the name of Roger Bacon in the list 
of the professors of the occult science. If his works on Her- 
metics, or in particular the tract entitled “‘The Mirror of 
Alchemy,” justify them in claiming him as a disciple, he was, at 
any rate, a cautious and rational one. ‘The “ Speculum Alchemiw ” 
contains a definition of the science in which no modern chemist 
would see anything to complain of—it is merely this: How to 
compose a preparation which will purify metals. ‘The possibility 
of purification arises, so says the author, from the fact that Nature 
constantly tends to produce the most perfect metal, and is only 
prevented from doing so by accidental causes which disturb her 
operations. ‘To extract the foreign elements with which the 
inferior metals are charged is the business of the practical alche- 
mist. When this is done and Nature is left to her unimpeded 
operations, we shall have gold. ‘The search after the philoso- 
pher’s stone is a simple operation of metallurgy, in which heat and 
other purely physical agencies play the chief part. In the experi- 
ments of the laboratory, and in the processes which take place in 
the depths of the earth, there are the same kind of effects produced 
by the same kind of causes. Bacon observes incidentally on the 
constancy of temperature which prevails in mines.t If this is 
alchemy, it is alchemy robbed of its most objectionable features. 
Bacon fell into many errors, and his belief in the philosopher's 
stone is not the least of them; but even there the scientific bias 
of his mind is felt: there is no recourse to supernatural agents— 
all is to be done by the imitation by man, on a small scale, of 
what is done by Nature in a wider field, ‘The power of Bacon's 
scientific imagination is nowhere more visible than in his defini- 
tion of alchemy, and in his enumeration of the subjects falling 
within its scope—it becomes in his hands a true chemistry. We 
have said that he did not doubt the possibility of transmuting the 





* “Tile qui fecit se auctorem, de quo superius dixi, nihil novit de hujus 
scientiw (perspectiva) potestate, sicut apparet in libris suis quia nec fecit 
librum de feo scientia, et fecisset si scivisset.”—Opus Tertium, c.11. “ Leges 
multiplicationis noudum sunt alibi tradite adhuc ut apparet in libris istius 
fie» bertus Magnus], - nec fecit libros de hac scientia, nec aliquid de phi- 
osophia potest sciri sine hac.”—Opus Zertium, c. 12. 

i “In mineralium vero locis invenitur caliditas semper constans,”—Spe- 
culum Alchemia, c. 5. 
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inferior metals to gold—a belief which was also shared by Francis 
Bacon. He treats this, however, as a mere experiment, and says 
that it falls within the province of practical alchemy, an art which 
teaches men to make metals, colours, and many other things 
better and in a greater quantity than Nature can do. But, he 
proceeds, there is another science relating to the elementary com- 
position of things, which, being unknown to the mass of students, 
they cannot but be ignorant of the natural phenomena which de- 
pend upon it. Animal and vegetable bodies are made up of 
elements and humours, and their composition resembles that of 
inanimate bodies. Hence, and through the ignorance of the 
many of this department of science, neither natural philosophy 
nor medicine, speculative or practical, are known. It seems, 
then, that Roger Bacon believed that by taking advantage of cer- 
tain laws of composition—leges, canones, as he elsewhere calls 
them,*—men could so far aid the nisus of Nature as to make gold 
at will—just as l’rancis Bacon did not doubt that the qualities of 
weight, pliability, and the rest which distinguish gold, could be 
induced on a given body by any one who knew the causes of 
those qualities—but he does not forget to remind us that the pro- 
cess by which this is effected has its analogies in the phenomena 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms ; the changes which lead 
to the formation of inorganic bodies are a part of, or to use Bacon’s 
own words, “ communicate with ”¢ the changes on which animal 
life depends ;—both sets of phenomena fall within the same great 
sclence—alchemy, without an acquaintance with which the philo- 
sophy of nature cannot be thoroughly understood—“ propter ig- 
norantiam istius scienti® non potest sciri naturalis philosophia.” 
If these views are original, we may almost agree with Bacon when 
he says that his ideas on the principles and applications of che- 
mistry are worth more than the so-called knowledge of all other 
physicists. 

On its highest side, the science of the composition of bodies 
is thus seen to touch physiology and medicine; hence, our author 
is led to treat of the requirements of health, and of the means by 
which old age is to be averted. ‘This was a favourite subject of 
Bacon’s, and he reverts to it again and again. Men die much 
sooner than they need. Even Aristotle did not live as long as he 
might have done ; but instances of extraordinary vitality are not 
wanting ; as, for example, Astephius, who survived his thousandth 
year. In the remedies which are proposed, we see evidence of 








* “Opus Tertinm,” p. 37. 
t “Generatio enim hominum et brutorum et vegetabilum est ex elementis 
et humoribus et communicat cum generatione rerum inanimatanum,”—Opus 
Lertium, co. 12. 
{Vol. LXXXI, No, CLX.]—New Surizs, Vol. XXV. No. II. NN 
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the superstition which then, and four some centuries afterwards, 
encumbered physiology; but notwithstanding his elixirs, his 
sperma ceti, and his miraculous ointments, Bacon had some 
glimpses of a more rational method of treatment. He recom- 
mends particular attention to dietetics, and complains that from 
the want of it children inherit a bad constitution from their parents. 
. Such, in brief, is the substance of Roger Bacon’s philosophy 
in the imperfect form in which it has reached us. Regarding 
it in relation to his age and opportunities, we cannot help seeing 
in it the marks of a most powerful, original, and prescient mind. 
The shape in which the “Opus Majus” is cast, although suffi- 
ciently repulsive to a modern reader, is not the least of its merits. 
All the other great writers of that age were either paraphrasts or 
commentators. Adhering strictly to the subjects and the order 
prescribed for them by the authority whom they undertook to 
illustrate, they presented their readers, sometimes with a text 
enclosed in a vast margin of commentary, and sometimes with an 
exposition, in which the text and the gloss were indistinguished 
and indistinguishable. In either case tliey were bound by the 
arrangement of their author, and virtually prevented from treating 
at length any subject on which he had not written. It is for this 
reason that the titles of Aristotle so long furnished the divisions 
of physical and mental science. Bacon was the first to break the 
fetters of this custom: to adopt his own order ; to introduce his 
own subjects; to do away with the never-ending chapters, texts, 
and paragraphs that perplex and weary the reader, and to 
produce something distantly approaching what is now meant by 
a book. 

This peculiarity in the form of his writings proceeded chiefly, 
if not entirely, from the equally original manner in which he 
regarded science. “ All branches of knowledge,” he says, more 
than once, “hold together, and each influences the other—to 
learn any, we must first learn that which naturally precedes it.’* 

Nor does he leave us ignorant of the order to be adopted in 
this hierarchy of the sciences. “Let the philosophers of the 
world know that they will never effect anything in natural science 
—in rebus naturalibus—unless they are acquainted with the 

ower of mathematics.” Elsewhere, he calls mathematics the 
alphabet of philosophy. While we give him credit for the sagacity 
which led him to perceive the real place of this science in the 
scheme of education, and to fix on its qualities of certainty and 
simplicity as the reason for so placing it, we should not forget to 
add that he was seriously deceived in the estimate he formed of its 
use and applications. Because all phenomena may be considered 
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in the relations of number and quantity, he concluded that all 
formed the legitimate subject of mathematical analysis. 

He even carried this principle a step further, so as to make the 
theory of numbers indirectly, as well as directly, useful. Per- 
spective, or, as we should now call it, optics, was, in Bacon’s 
view, a sub-section of mathematics, drawing its whole value from 
them. Therefore, said he, wherever optics comes in—in other 
words, on whatever subjects we rely on observation, the method 
of mathematical analysis may be applied. It is easy to detect in 
this principle the influence of the logic of the schools. We thus 
see in what sense Bacon speaks of the sciences being connected. 
It is not only that they have, as between themselves, certain rela- 
tions of affinity and interdependence, but that they are bound 
together by the universal application of the same processes. 

M. Pouchet gives to Albert of Cologne great credit for his 
investigation into the causes of things; a fertile method, in his 
opinion, and whgse value the learned Dominican was the first to 
point out to future generations (p. 261). Roger Bacon was 
nearer the truth when he said, “ we must not examine the causes 
of things ;"* and in this he carries away the palm not only from 
the Bishop of Ratisbon, but from a more illustrious rival. 
Francis Bacon’s definition of science is, the knowledge of the 
cause on which the qualities of bodies depend: in the view of 
Roger Bacon it is, rather the knowledge of the relation between 
abstract qualities and their effects. We do not pretend that 
sufficient prominence is given to this maxim to vindicate for it a 
place among the truths foreseen by its author, but it is to be 
found in his works. And, in the treatise in which it occurs, 
mention is made of certain “laws” or “canons” governing the 
relations in question. It would be hazardous to infer that Bacon 
distinctly understood the nature of the relation expressed by the 
word “law,” or that he looked on the acquaintance with a series 
of such relations as the final end of science; we believe that he 
meant both more and less than this ; but that he meant something 
resembling the modern view may be safely conceded. 

It has been Bacon’s misfortune not only to have been forgotten, 
but to have been misunderstood. His scientific reputation has 
been placed on a wrong basis. So far as he is remembered at all, 
it is as a discoverer. The judgmeut of learned writers like 
Dumas, Jourdain, and Cuvier, has united with popular tradition 
in this belief. In chemistry, he is said to have been the first 
who was acquainted with the properties of phosphorus, bismuth, 





* “Non oportet causas investigare.” 
+ Francis Bacon alludes to him as one of those who, “ not caring so mach 
about theory, seek to extend invention by a kind of mechanical subtilty.” 
NN 
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and manganese : he is said to have found out the composition of 
gunpowder ; not only, we are told, did he anticipate the use of 
steam as a motive power, but he invented diving-bells, suspension 
bridges, spectacles, the camera obscura, the magic lantern, the 
telescope, and the mariner’s compass. ‘This is an example of the 
random way m which statements are repeated without any attempt 
to verify them. If any one of the distinguished men who have 
helped to father on Bacon this wonderful list of inventions, had 
referred to his works, they would have easily have satisfied them- 
selves that the credit they have given him is about the last sort 
of credit to which he is really entitled. He was not a discoverer, 
but a reformer of scientific method—a discoverer of the means 
by which discoveries are made. To borrow a favourite simile of 
Lord Macaulay’s, which is equally applicable to both the Bacons, 
he was the Moses, and not the Joshua, of philosophy ;. he pointed 
out the promised land, but he never entered into it. It can easily 
be shown that of the things which Bacon is gsserted to have 
invented, several were perfectly well known before his time, and 
the rest are nowhere described in his works. 

First of all, as to the discovery of gunpowder. This is the 
passage usually relied on to support his claim :— 

“We have a proof of the noise and flash which may be made experi- 
mentally in the child’s game, common in some parts of the world, in 
which by an instrument not larger than a man’s thumb, owing to the 
violence of the salt called saltpetre, such a terrible noise is made by 
the bursting of so slight a substance as a piece of parchment, that it 
exceeds the sound of thunder,* and has a brilliancy greater than 
lightning.” 

Elsewhere is found a cabalistic recipe,t by transposing the letters 
of which the words sulphur, saltpetre, and powdered carbon are 
said to be obtained. It may, or may not be, that Bacon was 
acquainted with the art of making gunpowder, but it is pretty 
certain that this substance had been long known in the East, and 
that it was introduced into the West by the Arabians in the 
twelfth century. India is the country to which we should naturally 
look as its birthplace. It may be observed, too, that Bacon's 
allusion to the explosive powder which he describes, does not 
imply either that he claimed to have discovered it, or that it was 
a novelty: on the contrary, it was so well known, that children 
were in the habit of playing with it. 

The alleged invention of spectacles rests on no _ better 
grounds. All that appears is, that he was acquainted with the 
common optical experiment of placing a portion of a glass sphere 





* “Opus Majus.” } 
“Sed tamen salispetre lu, rac, vo, po, vir, can, utri et sulphuris et sic 
facies tonitrum et corruscationem, si scias artificium,” 
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on letters or other objects, and so causing them to appear larger. 
This property of lenses was known centuries before, and it has 
very little to do with the invention of spectacles. 

The nearest approach to a description of the magic lantern is 
found in a passage of the treatise “ De Admirabili Potestate Artis 
et Nature,” in which the author says that such a form can be 
given to a transparent medium, that any one entering a room would 
see gold, silver, and precious stones, and that all would disappear 
when he advances nearer. It is difficult to say what Bacon meant 
by this, but it is not difficult to be very sure that he could not 
possibly have meant to describe a magic lantern. 

There are no passages in Bacon’s -printed works which can be 
stretched into a description of the diving-bell, the camera obscura, 
or the mariner’s compass ; although the principle of the diving- 
bell is explained in Aristotle's problems, and the compass was 
known in Italy in the thirteenth century. 

Scarcely more satisfactory is the evidence on which the inven- 
tion of the telescope has been ascribed to him. He certainly 
makes remarks which show that he was acquainted with optics : 
he says, for example, that the largest objects may be made to 
appear very small, and conversely, small objects made to appear 
large ; distant things near, and near things distant: “we may so 
dispose,” he adds, “ transparent media in relation to our sight 
and the object, that the rays may be reflected in any direction we 
please.” But when he comes to describe the results of this 
arrangement, it is evident that he is not speaking from any ex- 
perimental knowledge of the matter. He tells us that “ an infant 
will appear a giant; @ man a mountain ; a small army will seem 
a large one; although far off it may be made to seem close at 
hand ; we can make the sun, moon, and stars appear to descend 
on the heads of our enemies.” This is not the language of a man 
who has ever looked through a telescope ; still less is it the lan- 
guage of a man who has invented one. 

Bacon mentions in another place the possibility of constructing 
instruments which will impel vessels without the aid of oars, and 
with a single man to guide them, faster than if they were full of 
rowers ; carriages to roll along with inconceivable rapidity, with- 
out anything to draw them; an instrument only a few inches 
broad and of equal height, which will lift and lower the greatest 
weights ; contrivances for swimming and remaining under water ; 
bridges without buttresses, and other mechanical appliances 
equally extraordinary. 

To infer from such language as this, as has been inferred, that 
Bacon foresaw the time of railways, suspension bridges, hydraulic 
machines, and steamboats, is to tax one’s credulity rather too far. 
The fact is this: he had a very strong belief in what he called 
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the powers of Nature, and he rightly thought that there was 
scarcely any limit to the effects which a combination of art and 
nature is capable of producing. Given this idea—by no means 
a commonplace one for the thirteenth century—and a slight 
exercise of imagination is sufficient for the kind of prediction 
which is found in the passages above quated. We have only to 
think of a number of things very difficult or improbable, and then 
say that the time will come when they will all come about. 
Many more pretentious prophecies have been constructed on this 
simple plan. 

The obvious similarity between the reform projected by Roger 
Bacon, and that carried out by Francis Bacon, has given rise to 
the inquiry whether the author of the ‘“ Novum Organon” has 
not borrowed some of his philosophical views from his prede- 
cessor. Mr, Foster expresses himself very decidedly upon this 
point: “Friar Bacon was the undoubted though renowned 
original, whence his great namesake drew the materials of his 
famous experimental system. In the ‘Opus Majus,’ and 
in the ‘Novum Organon,’ we find again and again the funda- 
mental laws of this system announced ; uniformly tlfe same in 
substance—often in the same words.”* Mr, Hallam just hints a 
doubt on the subject ;t but the question has been reopened by 
the recent editors of Francis Bacon's works. Mr. Ellis,} speaking 
of the four kinds of idols, says,— 

“Tt has been supposed that this classification is borrowed from 
Roger Bacon, who in the beginning of the “ Opus Majus” speaks of 
four hindrances whereby men are kept back from the attainment of 
true knowledge. But this supposition is for several reasons improbable. 
The “ Opus Majus” was not printed until the eighteenth century, and 
it is unlikely that Francis Bacon would have taken the trouble of 
reading it, or any part of it, in manuscript. In the first place, there 
is no evidence, in any part of his works, of this kind of research ; and 
in the second, he ‘ww fis high opinion of his namesake, of whom he has 
spoken with far less respect than he deserves. The only work of Roger 
Bacon’s which there 1s any good reason for believing that he was 
acquainted with, is a tract on the art of prolonging life, which was 
published at Paris in 1542, and of which an English translation ap- 
peared in 1617. ‘The general resemblance between the spirit in which 
the two Bacons speak of science and its improvement is, notwith- 
standing what has sometimes been said, but slight. Both, no doubt, 
complain that sufficient attention has not been paid to observation and 
experiment, but that is all ; and these complaints may be found in the 
writings of many other men, especially in the time of Francis Bacon. 
Nothing is more clear than that the essential doctrines of his philosophy 
—among which that of idols is to be reckoned—are, so far as he was 





* “Mahometanism Unveiled,’’ ii. 812, 318. 


t “Mid. Ages.” iii, 639, { “Francis Bacon's Works,” i, 89, 90. 
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aware, altogether his own, There is, moreover, but little analogy be- 
tween his idols and his namesakes’ hindrances to knowledge. The 
principle of classification is altogether different, and the notion of a 
real connexion between the two was probably suggested simply by 
there being the same number of idols as of hindrances,” 


There are three points raised in this passage :—1. Is the prin- 
ciple of classification on which the offendicula of the elder Bacon, 
and the idola of the Chancellor, are founded, the same? 2.. Had 
Francis Bacon ever read a description of the offendicula described 
in the “Opus Majus”? 38. Is there any such general resem- 
blance between the spirit in which the two Bacons speak of science, 
as to lead to the presumption that the one was acquainted with 
the works of the other? Notwithstanding the high authority 
of Mr. Ellis, we think that on two, at least, of these points, 
there is still considerable room for doubt. It may be ad- 
mitted at once that the principle of classification of the hin- 
drances to knowledge mentioned by each of the two writers, 
80 far as those of Roger Bacon are founded an any principle 
at all, entirely different. No reader could arrive at one 
by the help of the other. Thus far we can quite go with Mr. 
Ellis. This, however, is a matter of very secondary importance. 
The real question is, whether Francis Bacon was acquainted with 
the works of his fellow-labourer : because if he was, it is not easy 
to resist the inference that he borrowed something from them, and 
the cursory and slighting way in which he alludes to “ the monk in 
his cell,” would induce us to believe that he desired to conceal 
his acknowledgments.* 


It is first of all necessary to ascertain whether there is suffi- 
cient resemblance between the philosophies of the two writers to 
raise a fair presumption of plagiarism. If, as Lord Bacon's editor 
says, the spirit in which science and its improvement is spoken of 
by the author of the “ Advancement of Learning,” bears only a 
slight resemblance to Roger Bacon’s views on the same subject, 
a few similarities of thought, of language, or of apparent classi- 
fication, may be safely disregarded. If, on the contrary, there is 
a general identity of purpose and of procedure, such points are 
entitled to weight as corroborative evidence. 

Lord Bacon's system, in its outline at least, may be readily 
described. He conceived that men were busying themselves with 
wrong subjects—with the logic of the schools, with metaphysics, 
with Aristotle, with anything but that which alone was really use- 








* « Accedit et illud, quod Naturalis Philosophia, in iis ipsis viris qui ei in- 
cubuerint, vacantem et integrum hominem vix nacta sit; nisi forte quis 
monachi alicujus in cellula exemplum adduxerit.”—Nov, Org. Aph. 80, Bee 
also, “ Temporis partus Masculus,” 
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ful,—the philosophy of Nature. Then he considers the causes 
which have led to this condition of things, and he finds them, 
partly in the frame and constitution of the human mind, and 
partly in the reverence for antiquity, in the following of authority, 
and in the disposition to be bound by accepted modes of theorizing. 
No improvement of these methods would, he was of opinion, be of 
any avail—‘serum plane rebus perditis hoc edhibetur remedium” 
—his only hope lay in reconstructing the whole method of science, 
in putting the mind in harness, and in establishing a true induction. 

Roger Bacon takes, in like manner, a general survey of the 
studies which engaged his cotemporaries. He finds that they 
are altogether vanity. The sciences which alone are of any 
value, mathematics, perspective, and the “ mistress art "—ex- 
periment—are neglected by the Latins. And no wonder that they 
are neglected. Forin everything which is said or done, authority, 
custom, and the practice of the many, are uniformly appealed to. 
These are the “ pestilent causes” which hold back real knowledge 
and cause wrong subjects to be pursued on wrong methods. So 
long as utility is disregarded and facts are drawn from books 
instead of from observation and experiment, philosophy, and with 
it religion and manners, will inevitably decline. 

Both the Bacons have thus the same views as to what consti- 
tutes real knowledge ; both place it in the study of phenomena ; 
but in the words of the one it is “ the science of Experiment ;” in 
the language of the other it is “ Natural Philosophy.” Both in 
like manner conceive that its improvement is to be effected by 
substantially the same process, only this process is resolved by 
Roger Bacon into obtaining facts by observation and experiment 
instead of culling them from books; in the hands of Francis 
Bacon it becomes the rejection of syllogism and the substitution 
of a true and considered for a false and hasty induction. This 
amount of agreement is quite sufficient to set us upon the inquiry 
in what respect their language and general opinions coincide. 

The following table of comparison will enable the reader to 
judge for himself :+— 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN ROGER BACON AND 
FRANCIS BAOON, 


1.—Jn their Opinion of Antiquity. 
Roaer Bacon, Francis Bacon, 


“Ad auctorum dicta verorum po- “De antiquitate autem  opinio 
test convenienter addi et corrigi in quam homines de ipsa fovent negli. 
quampluribus, Kt hoo egregie er gens omnino est, et vix verbo ipsi 
Seneca in libro questionum natura- congrua. Mundi enim senium et 


_ * It has been thought better to retain the original language of the authors 
in this table, 
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Rocer Bacon. 


lium; quoniam dicit opiniones ve- 
teres parum exactas esse.—Kt ideo 
dicit in prologo majoris voluminis 
quod nihil est perfectum in humanis 
inventionibus, et infert quanto juniores 
tanto perspicaciores quia juniores pos- 
teriores successione temporum ingre- 
diuntur labores priorum,”—Opus Ma- 
jus, c. 6. 


539 


Francis Bacon. 


ndwvitas pro antiquitate vere 
mabenda sunt; que temporibus nos- 
tris tribui debent non juniori etati 
mundi, qualis apud antiquos fuit.”— 
Nov. Org. aph. 84. 

“ Antiquitas swouli juventus mun- 
di.”—De Aug. 138. 


2.—Jn their Opinion of Authority, Custom, and Popular Opinion. 


“Semper utimur tribus argumentis 
pessimis pro omnibus que facimus et 
dicimus ; scilicet hoc exemplificatum 
est, hoc consuetum est, hoc vulgatum 
est,—ergo faciendum est. Sed oppo- 
situm conclusionis sequitur ex prav- 
missis, ut in pluribus, et optime stat 
cum cis,”’"—Opus Tertium, c. 22. 

“Et ideo hic accidunt hwe tria 
mala; scilicet, auctoritas fragilis, et 
sensus vulgi, ef consuetudo.”—ZJbid, 

“Auctoritas non sapit nisi detur 
cjus ratio, nec dat intellectum sed cre- 
F «Arana credimus enim auctoritati 
sed non propter eam intelligimus,”— 
Compend, Studii, c. 1. 

“Quod pluribus, hoe est vulgo, 
videtur oportet. quod sit falsum,”— 
De mirabili potestate, 


“Et exemplorum multitudinem de- 
clinemus, ct consuetudinem semper 
habeamus suspectam, et simus ex 
paucis et de numero sapientum 
quantum possumus, et sensum mul- 
titudinis evitemus. Nam semper a 
principio mundi sapientes omnes, 
ut sancti et veri philosophi, se- 
paraverunt se a sensu vulgi, tam 
in scientia quam in vita: quia ille 
ut in pluribus est erroneus, et nun- 
ae ost perfectus.”"—Opus Tertium, 
0, 22, 


“Rursus vero homines a progressu 
in scicntiis detinuit et fere imeantavit 
reverentia antiquitatis et virorum qui 
in philosophia magni habiti sunt, 
auctoritas atque deinde consensus,” — 
Nov. Org., aph. 84, 


“Tllud enim de consensu fallit 


homines, si acutius rem introspiciant. 
Verus cnim consensus is est, - ex 
prius exp — 

’ 


libertate judicii (re 
in idem conveniente consistit,”—Lbid, 
“ Pessimum enim omnium est augue 
rium quod ex consensu capitur in 
rebus intellectualibus; exceptis divi- 
nis et politicis in quibus suflragiorum 
jus est.”-—Nov, Org., aph. 78, 
“Optime tradueitur illud Phocionis 
a moribus ad intellectualia; uf statin 
se examinare debeant homines, quid er- 
raverint aut peccaverint, si mullitudo 
consential aut complaudat.”—Lbid, 


8.—Jn their Opinion of the Value of Experience. 


“Bine experientia nihil suflicienter 
sciri potest.”—Opus Majus, p. 336, 


“Duo enim sunt modi cognoscendi, 
scilicet per argumeijtum et experi- 
mentum. Argumentum concludit et 


“ Logica que in usu est ad errores 
stabiliendos et figendos valet, potius 
quam ad inquisitionem veritatis; 1taque 
spes est una in inductione vera,”"— 
Nov. Org., aph, 12, 14. 

“ Due vie sunt, atque esse possunt, 
ad inquirendam et inveniendam veri- 
tatem. Altera a sensu et particulari- 








Rocer Bacon. 


facit nos concludere queestionem, sed 
non certificat neque removet dubita- 
tionem, ut quiescat animus in intuitu 
veritatis, nisi eam inveniat via experi- 
entiw.”—Jbid, 

“Et hee scientia (experimentalis) 
habet tres magnas prerogativas re- 
spectu aliarum scientiarum, Una est 
quod omnium illarum conclusiones 
nobiles investigat per experientiam, 
Scientis enim alice sciunt sua poe. a 
invenire per experimenta, a conclu- 
siones per argumenta facta ex prin- 
Cipiis inventis.”—Opus Majus, p. 338. 

“Si attendamus ad experientias 
particulares et completas et omnino 
In propria disciplina certificatas, ne- 
cessarium est ire per considerationes 
scientiw experimentalis.”—Opus Ma- 
jus, p. 448. 
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Francis Bacon. 


bus advolat ad axiomata maxime 
generalia, atque ex iis principiis 
eorumque immota veritate judicat et 
invenit axiomata media; altera a sensu 
et particularibus excitat axiomata as- 
cendendo continenter et gradatim, ut 
ultimo loco .perveniatur ad maxime 
generalia; que via vera est sed in- 
tentata.”—ov. Org., aph. 19. 


4.—In their Opinion of the Untrustworthiness of the Tuman Mind. 


“Cogitavi vero quod intellectus 
humanus habet magnam debilitatem 
ad se; nam ea que sunt maxime 
cogitationis a se sunt minime 
cogitationis quoad nos, et  converso,” 
— Opus Tertium, co, 22. 

«Manifestum est quod mens humana 
non suflicit dare quod necessarium est 
in omnibus, nec potest in singulis 
vitare falsum nec malum,.”—Opus Ma- 
jus, p. 341, 


“ Tntellectus humanus luminis sicci 
non est; sed recipit infusionem a vo- 
luntate et affectibus.’—Nov. Org., 
aph. 49. 


“ Sensus enim per se res infirma est 
et aberrans; neque organa ad ampli- 
ficandos sensus aut acuendos multum 
valent ; sed omnis verior interpretatio 
nature conficitur per instantias, ct 
experimenta idonea; ubi sensus de 
experimento tantum, experimentum 
de re ipsa judicat.”—-Nov. Org., aph. 





Each writer attached an extreme and even an exaggerated im- 
portance to the value of his method. Roger Bacon frequently 
maintains that by his own plan the labour of learning would be 
indefinitely diminished. He promises to teach Greek and Hebrew 
in three days; geometry in less than a week, and to communicate 
the result of his forty years’ labour in science in three or six 
months by the aid of a compendium. ‘“ Had we competent 
teachers, I do not doubt that we should learn more within a year 
than by our present method in twenty years.’"* 

Francis Bacon appears to have thought that the facts on which 
his philosophy was to be based might by proper means be regis- 
tered in a few years ; the space of a generation, if not of a single 








* “Opus Tertium,” p. 65, 
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life, would in his opinion suffice. “ My principle of discovery,” 
he observes, “is one which does not leave much to acuteness or 
strength of intellect; on the contrary, it tends to bring all minds 
to the same level.”* 

A mechanical method of procedure, simple, rapid, and easily 
learned, is of the essence of the discovery which the two Bacons 
professed to have made. 

Mr. Hallam has already pointed out that the quaint word 
“prerogative,” of which Francis Bacon was so fond, is used in 
the “Opus Majus.” We may add that the notion of the other 
sciences being the handmaidens of natural philosophy is also 
found in that work.t Further, although the four obstacles to 
learning, respectively mentioned in the “ Novum Organon ” and 
the “Opus Majus” are divided on a different plan, yet they 
occupy 4 similar position in each system, and the idea of them is 
very much the same. ‘T’o Mr. Ellis’s remark, that nothing turns on 
there being the same number of idols as of hindrances, for that 
in the earlier form of the doctrine of idols there were only three, 
—it may be replied that in the later works of Roger Bacon the 
hindrances are three likewise. Nor is it of any great importance 
whether Francis Bacon ever saw the “ Opus Majus” or not. The 
“Opus Minus,” the “ Opus Tertium,” or the “Compendium 
Studii” would equally well have presented the outlines of his 
predecessor's doctrine. In Cambridge, in Bacon’s time, there 
must have been several manuscripts of some or all of these works. 
On the whole, we are of opinion that there is sufficient evidence 
to render it probable that Francis Bacon was acquainted with the 
scheme of Roger Bacon's doctrine. 

In saying this we imply no detraction from the merit or the 
originality of the great man who first systematized the inductive 
method. The question is one of literary curiosity alone. There 
is not much weight in the often-repeated charge of borrowing 
ideas. Unless a man is capable of thinking for himself, imported 
thoughts will do him no good. Had Francis Bacon been unable 
to evolve his system from his own resources, he might have read 
the “Opus Majus,” as hundreds of men read it before him, to 
little purpose. ‘That he gathered from that work, as we think it 
probable that he did, here a valuable maxim and there a happy 
expression, proves only the ripeness of his judgment in matters 
intellectual ; and when all is said, enough remains incontestably 
his own to justify the admiration in which his name has been so 


long held. 


* “ Distributio Operis.” 

t “Mathematica et logica que ancillarum loco erga physicam se gerere 
dobent ” (Bacon’s Works, vii. 404.) “ Scientia experimentalis imperat aliis 
scicntiis sicut ancillis suis.” —Opus Majus, p. 476. (Edit. Jebb.) 
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Nor will any one acquainted with the systems of the two men 
deny that, even in the points in which they coincide, the merit 
of superior treatment is with the more modern writer. Roger 
Bacon, by the necessities of his age and circumstances, had a less 
precise view of the bearings of the change he advocates than his 
successor. He was sometimes frightened at his own boldness— 
he often hesitates; not infrequently he weakens the effect of his 
theory by the indecision of his practice. There are, we hold, 
two kinds of reformers: the reformer negative and the reformer 
positive. The first so far rises above the level of commonplace 
acquiescence as to see that current theories do not account for 
facts; that current beliefs rest on an insufficient basis. He 
therefore sets to work to destroy ; he pulls down the building in 
which he dwells, but he has nothing to raise in its stead. The 
latter proceeds on a different method. He has a definite plan, 
and his work consists in removing the structure of opinion, not 
by taking it to pieces, but by building up a better, which must 
necessarily displace it. Such was the reform of Copernicus, who 
destroyed the cycles and epicycles of Ptolemy by an explanation of 
the phenomena more simple and sufficient than his; such was 
the reform of Francis Bacon, who substituted formal canons of 
scientific proof for the defective inductions of the schoolmen ; 
such was not the reform of the elder Bacon with regard to the 
science of his day. He saw clearly enough that things were on 
a wrong footing ; he also pointed out what was wanting to set 
them right: but when he comes to act, he sometimes hesitates 
and looks back. His criticism leaves nothing to be desired ; the 
constructive side of his system is by far the weakest part in it. 
He protests strongly and always against the error of assuming a 
thing to be true because the authority of a respectable name can 
be cited in its favour; yet he advocates the study of language, 
for the purpose of enabling men to see what higher authorities 
have pronounced on the matter. He discredits Peter of Spain 
and Alexander Hales; but there are cases in which he would be 
bound by the opinion of Aristotle or of Averroes. He does not 
question Cicero's maxim, that a law of nature may be established 
by a given quantity of affirmative evidence,—he only takes care 
that the induction shall include certain well-known instances. 
Hence the practical effect of his protest against authority often 
comes to no more than this—that authorities should be selected, 
not that selected authorities should be laid aside; he merely 
transfers his allegiance to a worthier object. And so, while with 
one hand he is destroying an idol of brass, he seems to be setting 
up with the other, as the object of our intellectual worship, an 
image of gold. 

Bacon’s leading idea was undoubtedly a reform of the phi- 
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losophical systems of the day, to be effected by a recourse to 
Nature and an observation of her processes. It is no less 
clear that he considered this as ancillary only to the removal 
of abuses in the Church and in the State. Abeunt studia in 
mores. False modes of education, vicious systems of theorizing, 
engender, he thought, depravity of manners and laxity of 
discipline. He frequently contrasts the life and example of 
Aristotle, Seneca, Socrates, Cicero,—of the facts of whose lives 
he probably knew littlh—with the depravity of the men he saw 
around him; and that he traced that depravity to ignorance 
there can be no doubt. Hence, on principle, he was constrained 
to hold his cotemporaries in slight estimation. This feeling is 
shared by all reformers in a greater or less degree. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing structure is naturally a motive with those 
who modify or reconstruct. But in the highest class of minds it 
will be found, we suspect, to take the form of a protest against 
systems rather than of an attack on men; and it is seldom that 
athinker of Bacon's stamp arrests himself, as he does, in the 
course of his argument, in the very flow and current of his thought, 
to hold up to ridicule a false quantity, an absurd derivation, or 
a mistranslation.* 2 

There are some men at the mere thought of whom he lashes 
himself into a kind of fury: they are the “ conservative divines ;"+ 
“the boy leaders of the two student-orders, as Albert und ‘Thomas, 
and others ;"{ “ the heads of the crowd.” These diabolical men, 
says Bacon, are not ashamed to condemn all learning which they 
themselves have not got, before prelates, princes, and people, 
“Hi igitur"—his anger must be left to express itself—‘“ errore et 
ignorantie tenebris velut quodam carcere deterrimo damnati, non 
habent de jure unde damnent sapientiw lucem, respectu cujus sunt 
talpw cece et vespertiliones lippe et immundi sues coeno turbido 
ignorantie obducti.”"§ This 1s pretty well for a divine and a 
philosopher. 

What passed for divinity, and more especially the sermons of 
the Dominicans, excited in him, not anger, but a gentle feeling of 
contempt. 

“It is very easy for the members of this Order to talk to people 
* Tis style of criticism is not without a certain vigour. THe says of the 
works of Albert :—“ Huwe scripta habent peccata quatuor, Unum est vanitas 
puerilis infinita; secundum est falsitas ineffabilis; tertium est superfluitas 
Voluminis eo quod tota potestas illarum scientiarum posset coarctari utili trac- 
tatu et veraci in vicesima parte illorum voluminum; quartum est quod partes 


philosophiw magnifice utilitatis—auctor istorum operum omisit. Et ideo nulla 
est utilitas in scriptis illis sed maximum sapientiw detrimentum.”—Opus Ter- 


tium, 0. 9. 
+ “Theologi stationarii.” t “Compend, Studii,” c. v. p. 426. 


§ Ibid, c. ili, p, 417, 
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about virtue and vice, heaven and hell, particularly as there are plenty 
of passages in the sacred texts from which any stupid may quote; but 
of this I am very certain, that there is a simple brother who never heard 
a hundred lectures on theology, and who would not have attended 
to them if he had, who preaches beyond comparison better than the 
greatest masters of theology.”* 

Thus with the honesty and convictions, Bacon had some of the 
vulgar faults of a reformer. He was impetuous, intolerant, and 
frequently unjust. The way in which he praises his own per- 
formance cannot but detract from the credit of it. In the open- 
ing of one of his workst he excuses his delay by saying that 
neither Albert nor Master William of Shyrwode—a sage, in his 
opinion, superior to Albert—could have composed in ten years 
what he had effected, under many disadvantages, in one. 
“Certainly,” he adds, “ you will find a hundred passages to which 
these persons with their present knowledge would never come up 
to their dying day.” 

This language and temper every one must regret. It shows 
that personal feeling came in aid of genuine belief, to give force 
to the stroke with which Bacon laid about him. Nor can we 
wonder that this should be so. During a great part of his 
literary life he was smarting under a sense that he had been 
cruelly and unjustly dealt with. He saw that the age was out of 
joint, and he also saw, or thought he saw, the remedy. He had 
that consciousness of power which irresistibly impels men to be 
up and doing. In an evil hour he joined a society, by whose 
rules, and still more by whose rulers, he was fettered and gagged 
at every turn. He was interdicted from books; he was prohi- 
bited from writing; when detected in his favourite pursuits, he 
was put on bread and water. This was enough to irritate a more 
temperate man than Brother Roger; and the matter was not 
mended by the fact that those who so severely repressed learning 
were not themselves remarkable for possessing it. Bacon, with a 
vast fund of knowledge of which he was anxious to make the 
best use, may very well be excused in harbouring bitter feelings 
against men who sent him from his laboratory to a cloister, who 
diverted him from the study of Aristotle to the “ Book of 
Sentences,” and withal who could scarcely read their missals 
decently.t 

Notwithstanding his frequent attacks on the clergy, Bacon’s 
orthodoxy in essential points cannot be impeached. 1t would be 
quite incorrect to represent him as a freethinker of the school of 





* “Compend. Studii,” c. v. p. 427, 428. 
t “Opus Tertium,” ec. ii. 
} “ Clerici et sacerdotes rurales recitant officium divinum de quo parum aut 
nihil intelligunt sicut bruta.”—Compend. Studii, p. 413. 
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Averroes. He never attacks the central positions of the Christian 
belief, violently as he criticizes some of the institutions of the 
Church herself. So with regard to philosophy. Bold as he was, 
and with an almost reckless audacity in speculation, there were 
subjects on which he did not venture to lay his hand. For 
example, he never entertained the notion—which, is in truth, one 
of the latest products of modern thought—of the absolute in- 
utility of metaphysics. He would supplement the logic and 
metaphysic of the schools by sciences of which the schools did 
not dream, and he would amend the manner in which the sciences 
in vogue were to be studied. 

These defects — and there are many such in Bacon's 
writings—should not blind us to the essential merits of bis 
system and the value of the double object which he held con- 
stantly in view. This double object—the investigation of nature 
as a distinct pursuit, and the foundation of natural studies on 
observation and experiment—constitutes the real aim of his 
teaching. That a schoolman of the thirteenth century should 
have seriously set to work to carry out such an idea is not a little 
remarkable. For it must always be borne in mind that in that 
age, and indeed, for some century and a quarter afterwards, no 
science wholly independent of theology was held to exist. The 
clergy being the sole depositories of learning had subordinated 
all knowledge to their own special pursuits: they thought that 
language should be studied, not as a means of informing the 
mind and refining the taste, but to enable them to read the 
divines and fathers, and to settle disputed points in the construc- 
tion of the sacred texts. Astronomy was a means by which they 
might calculate the times at which the feasts of the Church should 
be observed : they,read the masterpieces of Greek thought—so far _ 
as they read them—with the sole object of harmonizing them with 
Christian theology, and of putting into their own armoury the 
weapons forged by Aristotle for the use of general science. That 
a philosophy of nature existed as an object of independent 
pursuit was not dreamed of; that there were any other means of 
arriving at any scientific truth than by comparing what had 
already been said by the ancients, and grinding their statements 
down in a logical mill, was an idea which would have been 
laughed at by an ordinarily educated man then, and which was 
not generally accepted till some three centuries later. 

When Roger Bacon was laid in his grave, the real philosophy 
was buried with him. The fate of that philosophy is a lasting 
example of the wisdom of the remark, that Truth is the daughter 
of Time. Putting circumstances aside, and looking only to the 
men and to the doctrine, there is no reason why the thirteenth 
century should not have anticipated the literary and scientific 
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revival of the sixteenth. Grostéte was probably as great a 
scholar as Ascham; Roger Bacon is scarcely inferior to Francis 
Bacon as a reformer of scientific method. ‘Time, however, and 
opportunity were on the side of the one and against the other. 
The seed which Roger Bacon had sowed with so lavish a hand 
fell on ground as yet unprepared to receive it. A long and dreary 
winter of scholasticism lay between the promise of the thirteenth 
century and fulfilment of the Renaissance. For more than two 
hundred years the most powerful minds of Europe were doomed 
to contend in vain with the insoluble problem of absolute existence 
and the chimera of absolute knowledge. At last the change took 
place. Then it was seen that the truth which had been so long 
forgotten was not dead but sleeping. It awakened into life at 
the touch of another Bacon, with the publication of the “ Novum 
Organon.” . 

It has been our fortune to realize all, and more than all, the 
wild dreams pictured by the heated imagination of the Fran- 
ciscan ;—the “ instruments which will enable men to navigate 
without the aid of oars ;” the “machines by which we can remain 
under water ;” the “rivers crossed by bridges without supports.” 
The man who, six hundred years ago, pointed out the possibility 
of these results being attained, and who first entered on the course 
of philosophical speculation by which they have been realized, 
has some claims on the consideration of the nineteenth century. 
In saying this, we mean only that he should not be entirely for- 
gotten. ‘To expect any other memorial of him than an occasional 
place in the thoughts of educated people would be absurd: for 
he was only the most original thinker which England produced 
up to the time of Francis Bacon, and, in the deliberate judgment 
of Humboldt, the profoundest of the schoolmen. He merely 
anticipated by three centuries one of the most important revolu- 
tions which Europe has yet seen, and that to which our present 
material prosperity is directly due. It would be against all pre- 
cedent if such a man were to receive those public honours which 
are reserved for kings, for princes, or for successful generals. 
But would it be too much to ask that, in the magnificent building 
which Oxford has lately raised for the cultivation of the physical 
sciences, the founder of the experimental method should find a 
place? “Magni animi fuit rerum latebras primitus dimovere, 
et plurimum ad inveniendum contulit qui speravit posse reperire, 
et quamvis propter humanam fragilitatem in multis defecit tamen 
excusandus est.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the “ Essays and Reviews” cases completes in a most remarkable 
manner the judgment of Dr. Lushington in the court below :'! the two 
documents dovetail into each other with singular precision, and taken 
together declare the existence of an amount of liberty in the Church 
of England which the public generally little dreamt of, and which, 
though an ancient right and one heretofore partially exercised, it has 
required no little courage and perseverance on the part of an unpopular 
minority to establish. Considering merely the numerous issues raised 
in the two cases of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, it has been a great 
forensic triumph for them and their counsel in the Arches Court to 
have defeated their prosecutors on every single point. Not a shred 
was ultimately left of eleven charges in the one case and of eight in 
the other. ‘The repulse was complete even as to details of legal prac- 
tice. ‘Thus the appellants had mutually.agreed that. Mr. Wilson’s case 
should be first heard before the Privy Council; partly we believe in 
order to show that the cases were really two and not one “ Essays and 
Reviews” case, and partly to give Mr. Wilson a better opportunity of 
arguing his case more fully than had been possible in the court below, 
where judge and counsel were already wearied by the length of time 
which Dr. Williams’s cause had occupied, In order to Mr. Wilson’s 
cause being set down first on the list for hearing, it was necessary that 
he should press it on with all speed through the formal stages before the 
Surrogate in the Court of Appeals, Dr. Williams keeping a few weeks 
behind. Whether the prosecution was really mystified by this proceed- 
ing, or whether their object was simply to raise difficulties, a technical 
objection was raised to Mr. Wilson’s proctor appearing for him on the 
formal admission of his Libel of Appeal. ‘The irregularity, if any, was 
cured by Mr. Wilson appearing in person; but it is probable the 
Canon under which this most frivolous objection was taken would not 
apply to proceedings in the Court of Appeals, only to the Ecclesiastical 
Court itself. Another objection, as to which the prosecution suffered 
a most signal defeat, was more formidable in appearance, being 
founded on the pretence, that the appellants, by reason of not having 
availed themselves of their option of appeal after the interlocutory 
a age of June 25, 1862, were precluded from now being heard 
efore the Privy Council on the merits (See Mr. Wilson’s Speech 
before the Judicial Committee, pp. xx. xxi.). We have before us what 
the counsel for the respondents called a supplemental case, by which 
notice was given to the appellants, two or three days only, as we 





1 “Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upon the Appeals 
of Williams v. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v, Fendall, from the Court 
of Arches, delivered 8th February, 1864.” Official printed Copy. 
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believe, before the hearing, of this attempt to prevent the discussion 
of the cases on their merits before the Privy Council. 

It would, however, be idle to ignore that other and greater difficulties 
weighed upon the defendants in these causes. The amount of pre- 
judice against them may be judged of, not so much from the tirades of 
religious periodicals as from the fact that while doing his duty as inter- 
preter of the law, the judge of the Court of Arches threw out frequent 
obiter observations as to the “ fearful consequences’’ to which some of 
the doctrines of*the essayists might be carried—that the publication 
of the volume “might be an ecclesiastical offence” in any of the 
essayists, independently of the authorship, with much of a like kind; 
and even the calmer heads of the Judicial Committee, while ratifying 
the opinions of the two essayists to an extent far beyond what was 
necessary to their mere acquittal, thought it expedient to guard them- 
selves in terms against being supposed to express any opinion as to the 
general tendency of the volume, or of the whole essays of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson. We think that no compositions could have been 
subjected to a severer test than these two: it is a marvellous result, of 
which the authors may well be proud, that the ingenuity of lawyers, 
quickened by the suggestions of the ablest members of the two great 
ecclesiastical parties, furious with the odiwm theologicum, should not 
have succeeded in detecting any weak point in their polemical armour. 
That the Judicial Committee should have thought it advisable to say 
that they expressed no opinion as to the general tendency of the 
volume or the effect and aim of the two essays is the more observable, 
because in the caseof Dr. Williams a Charge had been laid concerning the 
“tendency, object, and design” of the whole essay, and the Court below 
had decided it to be inadmissible; as throwing on the judge an im- 
possible task ; as without precedent ; as inconsistent with the requisite 
precision of pleading. But although these extra-judicial observations 
may detract very slightly from the dignity of the judgment pro- 
nounced by the Privy Council, they rather add to its legal weight. It 
is evident there was no leaning to the defendants in either Court. They 
have extorted the decisions in their favour by mere force of law and 
logic. We apprehend that the extent of this success in the Court 
below was little appreciated by the general public, so long as it was 
supposed that the defendants were caught on some of the Charges. 
For it should be remembered that the Articles of Charge brought into 
the Arches Court were not counts of indictment laying the same 
offence under different forms, in which case a conviction upon any one 
would have been equivalent to a verdict of guilty upon the whole 
eharge. But each Article of Charge laid a separate heresy or offence, 
and none of these were ultimately brought home: sometimes the pro- 
secutors were found to have forced a meaning into the Formularies 
which they would not bear; sometimes to have interpreted unfairly 
the words of the authors; sometimes both. There was however one 
movement of the prosecution, on the success of which a great 
part of their case depended, and in which, if they had been suc- 
cessful, clergymen of the Church of England would have been tied 
down to the merest literalism in the interpretation of the Bible; but 
as the movement was defeated, the declared liberty of exposition is 
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proportionately great. It was desired to convict Dr. Williams of an 
ecclesiastical offence by reason of his attempt to indicate beneath some 
of the Old Testament traditions—as of the sacrifice of Isaac and of the 
Exodus—some simple fact which would be consistent with human 
history ; and an offence in like manner was to be brought home to 
Mr. Wilson for suggesting that the miracles of the New Testament 
might represent ideas rather than facts. Of course there is no com- 
mentary authorized by law in the Church of England, nor any exposi- 
tion anywhere given of the meaning of particular texts and passages 
of the Bible. But it was sought to cure this defect for the purpose 
of the prosecution, by charging that inasmuch as the scriptural pas- 
sages alluded to by the defendants were included in the Epistles, 
Gospels, and Lessons appointed to be read in the Prayer Book, it was 
an ecclesiastical offence against the Act of Uniformity which enforces 
the Prayer Book, to construe them otherwise than in a plain, literal 
sense. This would have been to constitute the ecclesiastical judge 
indirectly the interpreter of the whole of the Bible, with the exception 
of a few chapters, and to set him to reconcile no one knows what diffi- 
culties and discrepancies which may be foundin it. And this reductio 
ad absurdum was complete when in opposition to some scores of passages 
from the Bible, produced for the prosecution, which the defendants 
were alleged to have contradicted, Dr. Deane put in on their part an 
equal list of texts in support of their views. Thus pelted on both 
sides, the judge of the Arches saw no safety but in ordering all reference 
to Scripture embodied in the Prayer Book to be struck out of the 
Articles of accusation. This at once reduced the case of the prosecution 
to fragments ; but the importance of that part of the decision has been 
little noticed, either as to the magnitude of the danger which has been 
escaped, or the extent of liberty which has been affirmed. 

Of particular decisions arrived at, the most important have been the 
entire opening of the interpretation of the prophetical writings, and the 
admitted lawfulness of eliminating from them all notion of historical pre- 
diction of facts. It appears to be open to a clergyman, for instance, to 
maintain, if he be so convinced, that the 53rd chapter of Isaiah does not 
contain a prediction of the actual events of the Lord’s Passion. The 
authorship and date of books are also open questions. Daniel may not 
have been written by Daniel ; nor the Second of Peter, by Peter; nor the 
Epistle to the Hebrews by St. Paul; and even this latter Epistle 
may be said to have been post-apostolic. ‘Thus the way was made 
perfectly safe for the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
to which Bishop Colenso has been Jed. The lawfulness of affixing a 
ligurative sense to any part of the Bible has been already mentioned. 
This liberty both of interpretation and of criticism so amply conceded 
by the Court below was, however, clogged with an abstract doctrine con- 
cerning Inspiration of the Scriptures—for it was no more than that, 
and one conceived with remarkable clumsiness. Dr. Williams was found 
to have offended by not having distinguished the operation of the 
Spirit which suggested the essential parts of the Bible as different in 
kind, and not only in degree, from that which moves ordinary men to 
great and good works, Mr, Wilson was likewise condemned for denying 
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a “special interposition of Almighty power” in the production of the 
Bible. But inthe Privy Council, the distinction between “kind” and 
“degree”’ was ignored ; ;and the phrase of the Bible “being the expression 
of devout reason,” was held not to be inconsistent with its being the 
“Word of God.”” Moreover it was laid down, that the Bible may well 
be denominated “ Holy,” and said to be the “ Word of God,” “God’s 
Word written,” although such terms “cannot be predicated of every 
statement contained in every part of the Old and New Testament ;” 
that it is not a contradiction of the Jaw of the Church, to affirm that 
some parts of the Scriptures were “ not written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit:’’ and even as to those parts which were inspired, 
“nothing has been laid down as to the nature, extent, or limits of that 
operation of the Holy Spirit.”” Indeed, it is added, “the framers of the 
Articles have not used the word inspiration as applied to the Holy 
Scriptures ;” and considering “the caution of the framers of the 
Articles of Religion,” their language must not be taken “ as implying 
more than is expressed,” nor conclusions be drawn from it “touching 
minute and subtle matters of controversy.” With respect to other 
subjects, the Privy Council thought it would be “a severe thing” to make 
Dr. Williams, as a reviewer or advocate, responsible for everything in 
Bunsen, “ although not in conformity with the doctrines of the Church 
of England.’ This point seems to have given no trouble to their lord- 
ships, though agreat clamour had been raised about Dr. Williams fighting 
under the shield of Bunsen, and it caused great difficulty to the Court 
below. Again, the Evangelical party has now been told distinctly that 
in the 11th Article there is no doctrine “as to the merits of Jesus 
Christ being transferred to us,” ordinarily known as the doctrine of 
imputation of Christ’s merits. Nor will either of the extreme parties 
be pleased to learn, that to say, with Mr. Wilson, the distinction 
between covenanted and uncovenanted mercies is a distinction without 
a difference, is in no contradiction with the doctrine of the Church. 
Lastly, we may add that the incubus of a fiery Hell, and of endless 
torment in the world to come, need no longer oppress religious hearts 
among us as a doctrine necessary to be believed on the authority of the 
Established Church of the country. We now learn from the highest 
tribunal that it never has been so since the year 1562, when the 
Article headed, All men shall not be saved at the length, was with- 
drawn from the standard of doctrine, under sanction of the Parliament 
and Convocation. Whether the clergy will use their now-ascertained 
liberty, and whether the laity will encourage and sustain them in doing 
so, remains to be seen. 

The excellent little work of Miss Cobbe’s, entitled “ Broken Lights,” 
has in the present stage of theological discussion a twofold interest and 

a double use.? It discriminates in the happiest manner the several 
satiae now engaged in the theological arena in this country, and 
undertakes to show that although the more conservative parties are 
doomed to inevitable defeat, the essential verities of religion will still 





“9 4 Broken Lights : an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects 
of Religious Faiti.” By Frances Power Cobbe, author of an ‘‘ Essay on Intuitive 
Morals,” &c. London: Triibner and Co. 1864, 
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survive as a ground of faith and a root of spiritual life for the humanity 
of the future. These essential verities are stated to be, Faith in the 
existence of a righteous God—faith in the eternal law of morality— 
faith in an immortal life. Dogmatists, whether of the Sacerdotalist or 
Evangelical parties, set on the same footing with these essential truths 
an immense mass of inference, of theory, of ancient history, or tradition. 
And so effectually have the essentials and non-essentials of religious 
faith been bound together in the concrete traditional Christianity, that 
many even of those who perceive some things believed without question 
by former generations to be doubtful or untenable, are fearful lest 
the fundamental truths of all religion should now be rendered doubtful 
with them. After describing the hopeless position of the old parties 
relatively to advancing inquiries, Miss Cobbe passes in review the more 
modern schools. What is here called the first Broad Church School, of 
which Mr. Maurice and Prof. Kingsley may be taken as the representa- 
tives, is first criticized. Their signal failure in the attempt to harmonize 
Church and Bible with modern thought is well traced out. Each point of 
special difficulty is evaded by them ; and though “ the inquirer for bread 
receives, not an ordinary stone, but a diamond or a ruby,” such treat- 
ment of the great difficulties of theology must prove unsatisfactory and 
fatal to the school which adopts it. We need those who will evade and 
cover up nothing, “ who will put the new wine inté new bottles.” The 
very basis of the first Broad Church is incredible, for if supposes a 
special Revelation of Divine Truth and of the Divine Will to have 
been made enigmaticaily, in language which for many centuries those 
to whom it was addressed were incapable of comprehending. . The con- 
tained truth has in successive periods received light, instead of shedding 
it. The first Broad Church maintains that the Inspiration of the Bible 
differs in kind as well as degree from that of other books; the second 
Broad Church admits a difference in degree only, and acknowledges 
fallibility to attach to the human vehicles of Divine Truth. The con- 
trast between these two schools is exceedingly well drawn out by Miss 
Cobbe. As the two incriminated Essayists have made good the whole 
of their legal claims, some passages may require modification—espe- 
cially a very important alteration will be necessary in any future edition 
in the note at pp. 68-69, concerning the endlessness of future punish- 
ment, which it is now decided is no¢ a necessary doctrine in the Church 
of England. The effect of the movement of Bishop Colenso is then 
described, which will undoubtedly be carried forward into the New 
Testament. And the inferences which will follow from such investi- 
gations as his will be much more fatal to received beliefs than any 
theoretical or general statements of the second Broad Church School 
could possibly be. It was politic, no doubt, in the maintainers of the 
dogma as it is to fight the Bishop at the outworks, upon the numbers 
and quantities of the narrative of the Exodus. For they very well 
know that while the numbers of the Israelites at the Exodus would 
not be essential to be ascertained as a matter of fact in an ordinary 
historical inquiry, their accuracy and consistency are essential to the 
credibility of such a narrative purporting to be written by an eye-witness. 
So, again, the clamour raised at the supposition of Samuel, instead of 
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Moses, having been the real author of the history of the Exodus, indi- 
eates a profound apprehension that little reliance can be placed upon the 
history if transmitted only by tradition through a period of four hundred 
years. Would-be conciliators, who speak of its being unimportant 
whether 600,000 fighting men of Israel came out of Egypt or 600, and 
unimportant whether Moses or Samuel (who was equally inspired) 
composed the Pentateuch, do not touch the difficulty as it is secretly 
felt—that an immense gap will be made in the miraculous history of 
the Bible, if it shall appear that there is no contemporary evidence to 
the events of the Exodus as narrated. 

The Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hannah present a noteworthy phase 
of the discussion concerning the Inspiration of the Bible.* On one 
side he may be thought to make very considerable admissions and 
concessions to the eritical spirit; on the other, to be a strict main< 
tainer of orthodoxy. Indeed, his special object appears to be to show 
that the human characteristics of the Biblical writings may be largely 
recognised with safety so long as the critic starts from a supposition 
that they embody a Revelation, of which the central fact or doctrine 
is the Incarnation of God the Son. He quotes, for instance, from Dr. 
Moberly, the observation that, “it makes a wonderful difference in the 
apparent magnitude and importance of a difficulty, whether it be re- 
garded as the possible entrance to an entire unbelief or an acknow- 
ledged perplexity on the fringe or edge of a strong and impregnable 
faith.” And he adds that “setting forth from the firm foundation of such 
faith, we shall find that disputes on details have a growing tendency 
to settle themselves and disappear.”—p. 140. We ought not to under- 
value the candour which leads Dr. Hannah openly to reject the “all 
or none” and “every jot and tittle” theories of Inspiration, because 
he carries his concessions only to the point beyond which they would 
endanger the certitude of doctrines which he assumes to be true. 
And unless he had secured himself at the very outset against any 
supposition of weakness as to the received dogma, there are many 
parts of these lectures which would have excited serious apprehensions 
in the minds of many of his hearers. His purpose generally is to 
show the completeness of the divine and human elements in Scripture, 
but neither so to exalt the divine as to reduce the human author toa 
mere machine, nor so to insist on the human characteristics as to reduce 
the divine to the same spiritual influence, which may be said to pre- 
side over any great work of human genius. And Dr. Hannah seems 
to agree with the distinction which Dr. Lushington laid down between 
the inspiration of the Scriptural authors and that of other great and 
good men as one of kind and not of degree. The question thus 
arises in what does this generic difference consist ?. Dr. Hannah thinks 
he answers the question by drawing first a distinction between Reve- 





3 “The Relation between the Divine and Human Elements in Holy Scripture. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1863, on the 
foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury.” By J. 
Hannah, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, and Pantonian Pro- 
fessor of Theology; late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: John 
Murray. 1863. 
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lation and Inspiration, and then between Revelation and other know- 
ledge which comes to man through natural and ordinary channels. 
Whenee, as ordinary literature is to ordinary knowledge in its various 
degrees, so is inspired Scripture to revealed knowledge. As a frame- 
work, indeed, to the Revelation, properly so called, we have a history 
of thoughts, words, and deeds of men which required no special in- 
terposition in order to their observation or record. But a different 
order of facts could be known only by a miraculous inspiration—such 
as the commands and warnings of God, and mysterious truths con- 
cerning his nature. “And as all this is miraculous, we make no 
further demand on faith when we add that it was coupled with many 
other manifestations of miracle—prophecies which none but God could 
pronounce, direct interpositions of his sovereign will to alter or sus- 
pend his ordinary laws.”—p. 28. It is, indeed, conceded that it is 
difficult to draw a line around that which is human history and obser- 
vation necessary as framework to the record of the Revelation, though 
not a record of Revelation itself,and as to which consequently the human 
characteristics may be found to predominate. But the impossibility of 
drawing this line has not, we think, been sufficiently noticed by the 
lecturer, nor the important consequence from it, that his argument or 
exposition is entirely valueless as addressed to those who do not start 
from the same doctrinal assumptions as’ he does himself. It is con- 
ceded that in matters of science or mere matters of history there may 
be errors in the Bible, while there can be none in those parts which 
belong to the Revelation properly so called. And the vehicle of the 
Revelation is human, while the Revelation itself is divine. Thus in 
the first chapter of Genesis it is the form or clothing of the doctrine 
of the creation of the world, and of man as the noblest work of God, 
which alone is, properly speaking, human, and which may not, there- 
fore, be compatible with scientitically ascertained truth. ‘Che leeturer’s 
words are here worth transcribing :— 

“If we are asked then, whether we resign the historic reality of the begin- 
ning of Genesis, we answer that we resign nothing but a deeply-seated mis- 
apprehension, which has confounded records of a different order, and oblite- 
rated the distinction between theology and history by transferring the 
conditions of the one to the other. The first step in what may be technically 
called the narrative of history is taken at the beginning of the fifth chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, in the words—‘ this is the book of the generations of 
Adam’ . . . . With some minor exceptions the first four chapters are rather 
theological than historical; they belong to the head of pure revelation rather 
than to that of ordinary narrative. They embody matter which no conjecture 
could have reached, which no tradition could have furnished. They unfold 
in such order as God judged to be the fittest, the fundamental truths about 
God’s purpose and God’s work in creation, and about the innocence, the sin, 
and the fall of man. This, then, after all, is the sole residuum of so much 
‘confident rhetoric,’ to which the Mosaic record has been exposed; the as- 
sailant has only succeeded in carrying a position which a deeper interpretation 
makes it needless to defend.”—pp. 164-165. 


Dr. Hannah must here find himself, we think, on slippery ground. 
How much is fundamental, how much is vehicle and accessory? Dr. 
Hannah does not take the descriptive part of the first chapter of 
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Genesis-as fundamental ; nor does he consider the word “ day” should 
be literally pressed, any more than such anthropomorphic expressions as 
“ finger” or “hand” of God. Have we then in the second and third 
chapters of Genesis a real Eden, real trees of good and evil and of life ; 
a real apple, a speaking serpent, a historical Adam and Eve? If not, 
how elicit Dr. Hannah’s doctrine of a moral Fall ?—how elicit it under 
any supposition? ‘The doctrine of creation by One God is manifestly 
conveyed in the first chapter of Genesis, for it is set forth in terms as 
its very text; yet it does not follow that a miraculous revelation was 
employed in making it known. But unless one is predetermined to 
find in Gen. ii. iii. the “ evangelical’ doctrine of the “ Fall,” it appears 
on the face of it to be nothing more than a supposed account of the 
origin of certain physical conditions of humanity. The moral difficul- 
ties of the Old Testament are dealt with in a still less satisfactory 
manner. Dr. Hannah seems to solve them, as in the case of Deborah, 
on the hypothesis that to the divine element of Revelation belongs in 
such histories the declaration of the contrast between good and evil— 
true religion and false ; to the human element, the relentless hatred of 
the Jews towards the foes who were arrayed against the chosen people. 
And we should remember, says Dr. Hannah, “the real wickedness of 
the Canaanitish people.” But really is there evidence that they were 
more “ wicked” than their invaders? Nor does Dr. Hannah observe 
that the difficulty is twofold—partly belonging to what he would call 
the Revelation—partly to that which he terms Inspiration: partly, 
that is, that immoral things should be done by God’s chosen special 
instruments—partly that the writers who record the facts, supposing 
them to have happened, pass no rectifying judgment upon them. Nor, 
again, does he grapple with the inquiry whether such phrases as “God 
said,” &c., as in the temptation of Abraham—in the command to 
slaughter the sons of Saul—in the approbation of the treachery of 
Jehu, are to be understood as implying an immediate divine communi- 
cation, or a natural though erroneous imagination on the part of the 
agents, or a formula of the narrator. Do such phrases belong to the 
divine or to the human element, to the mere ‘record of a sin,’ or to 
‘its express approbation ?’ (p. 239). Are such phrases, when met 
with in the Hebrew records, to be interpreted as they would be, if they 
were met with in “any other book?” A general statement, that in 
many respects the Bible differs from any other book, and that so far 
as it differs the same rules of interpretation are not to be applied to it 
as to other books, will not solve such a difficulty as this when it arises 
in detail. On the whole, we cannot think that Dr. Hannah’s distine- 
tion, as he puts it, between the Revelation and Inspiration of the 
Bible, its message and vehicle, its matter and form, would prove of any 
practical utility to an inquirer, though it may be convenient as a tem- 
porary shelter against troublesome criticisms to those who take on 
trust a traditional scheme of doctrine. 

Mr. Row’s work on Inspiration is likewise directed to preserve the 
supernatural character of the Christian Revelation, by distinguishing 
between the divine and human elements in the Biblical writings. With 





* «The Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration, as stated by the writers and 
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both authors we have already left behind the platitudes of the .Words- 
worths and the Burgons; but Mr. Row far surpasses Dr. Hannah in 
intellectual grasp and logical force. The question as to the nature of 
the inspiration of the New. Testament, says Mr. Row, may be con- ° 
sidered the great theological question of the day—it must be treated 
inductively from observation of the facts presented in the New Testa- 
ment itself, lest we should attribute to the writers an inspiration whigh 
they may possibly disclaim, and which may then mislead us in the 
interpretation of the records. Mr. Row does not recur at all to the 
Old Testament. ‘The inquiry proceeds indeed on the assumption that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament contain a Revelation sufficiently 
attested by miracle. Apart from the question whether the evidence 
for this attestation is complete or not, there are some good observa- 
tions on the subject of miracle. The established laws of nature, as 
they are called, are in fact the mode in which God acts in conformity 
to His own Will. His energy is ever present and operative in the 
universe ; so that a miracle or suspension of the laws of nature is only 
oe ceasing to act in one way and acting in another (p.108). There- 
ore— 


“Tt will be admitted that a miracle is not more a divine act, nor more an 
exertion of divine power, than the ordinary laws of Providence are divine acts 
and exertions of divine power. No mistake i8 more common than to represent 
that a miracle is an extraordinary (i.e., extra great) exertion of a divine power. 
This error leads to an entire misapprehension of the true end and purpose of a 
miracle. The performance of a miracle is not. intended to display power, but 
to afford proof of a special intervention of God.” 


The miracle is an attestation to the reality of the commission of a 
messenger from God. Mr. Row is of course perfectly justified, for 
the purpose of a special inquiry, in disentangling himself from ax 
examination into the evidence whether this miraculous attestation has 
really been given. And his conclusions as to the phenomena actually 
presented by the New Testament writings, on the supposition of this 
miraculous attestation,are in many respects the more valuable. Not only 
because a miraculous attestation is taken for granted, but because the 
highest possible form of inspiration of which humanity is capable is in- 
volved in the ‘Incarnation,’ which every orthodox person would acknow- 
ledge, it follows that the words and actions of Jesus are the results of 
the highest possible inspiration. The only object of any inspiration of 
those who wrote down those words and actions would be to insure an 
adequate correctness in the report. And whether the writers of the 
gospels were themselves eye and ear-witnesses, or derived their infor- 
mation from pre-existing written material, or from oral tradition, the 
records could only present the results of that highest form of inspira- 
tion which had manifested itself in the person of Jesus Christ. Any 
defects attaching to those who were the channels of transmission 
would be supplemented, it is said, by the prophetic gift bringing all 





deduced from the facts of the New Testament.” By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and late Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, 
Mansficld. London: Longman and Co. 1864. 
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things necessary to the remembrance of the ultimate compilers accord- 
ing to the Lord’s promise. The very remarkable phenomena which 
the gospels present are exceedingly well described by Mr. Row. On 
any hypothesis of the origin of the gospels, or of the order in which 
the Synoptics were written, or however the differences and agreements 
they present may be attempted to be accounted for, the theory of 
vgbal inspiration is equally excluded. And so it is in a remarkable 
manner by the fact of the still more striking dissimilarity between the 
Synopties generally and the fourth gospel. ‘The author of this last must 
have conceived it his office to supply an element of divine truth in 
which the preceding narratives had been deficient. But could he 
have dared to undertake this, if those other authors had been thought 
by him to have written under the pure dictation of the Spirit? On 
this subject one of the facts to which Mr. Row draws especial atten- 
tion is the greater concurrence of the Synoptics when they narrate 
the Lord’s words than when they report his actions. ‘This is the 
reverse, he says, of what usually takes place. Witnesses generally 
agree rather in the report of what they see than of what they hear. 
And he attributes this peculiar unison to the fulfilment of the divine 
promise that the Spirit should bring all things to the remembrance of 
the Apostles, whatsoever their Master had said unto them. We would 
venture to suggest that the knot may be untied in a natural manner ; 
that the actions were in many eases imagined in order to give occasion 
for the words. Mr. Row would seem to go, in a certain sense, as far 
as this, that there is more truth in the words than in the actions. 
Now this would be accounted for if we suppose that when the real occa- 
sions on which the words were used had been forgotten, others were 
imagined for them, or that the real occasions were embellished with 
miraculous additions in order to exalt the character of the Master 
according to the conceptions of the second or third succession of his 
followers. The book is very full of matter, and there are several 
other points on which we should have liked to say something—but 
limits forbid. It is, however, evident from such a work as this, that 
the two points on which theological discussion will now proximately 
turn, which are indeed intimately connected, are, the question of 
miracle and that of the composition of the gospels. 

With respect to the order of composition of the gospels, Mr. Kenrick 
is in accordance with a great consent of modern criticism in giving the 
priority to Mark over Matthew or Luke.6 It would be too much, 
perhaps, to affirm this of Mark as we have it; but that the basis of 
Mark is anterior to the other two Gospels, or more strictly, stands on 
an even line with the Adysa, whatever they were, which formed the 
original of Matthew, does not admit of much dispute. And without 
doubt there are elements in the Gospels which it is impossible to har- 
monize both as to the words and actions of the Lord, and also as to the 
aspect in which his character is presented. All three Essays comprised 
in this volume show the ripe scholar and careful critic. 








5 ** Biblical Essays.” By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. 1. The 
Gospel of Mark the Protevangelium. 2. The true nature of the Gift of Tongues. 
3. St. Paul’s designation of the Athenians. London: Longman and Co. 1864. 
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The Bishop of St. David’s, as appears from his recent Charge, is 
shrewd enough to perceive that the question of Miracle is that which 
lies at the root of the debate raised by the Essayists.6 He sees evi- 
dence of it not only in the late Professor Powell’s Essay, but in 
Dr. Williams’s, and especially in Mr. Wilson’s. But he seems to 
confound a denial of Miracle, or more strictly speaking, a denial of the 
sufficient proof of Miracle, with a denial of the supernatural, or in fact, 
with Atheism. For he thinks Professor Powell’s language would as 
aptly express the fundamental doctrine of Spinoza as that of any theist, 
and that “the argument employed to prove the impossibility of mira- 
culous interposition moves wholly within the cirele of a purely mate- 
rialistie philosophy.” —p. 26. Dr. Thirlwall, it is believed, was one of 
the very first with whom the Originator of the scheme of the Episcopal 
Manifesto conferred on that subject; and it is not too much to sup- 
pose, from the respeet which his brethren entertain for his opinion, that 
if he had declined to co-operate in that design, it would have fallen 
through. In the present Charge his lordship takes some pains to justify 
that proceeding ; but chiefly in reply to the objection that, before the 
Essayists were condemned by the bishops, they ought to have been 
refuted. He urges that they could not have been expected to 
acknowledge that they were refuted ; but as the first question really 
was, under the circumstances of the persons, whether the doctrine of the 
Essayists was “in harmony with the teaching of the Chureh,” he thinks 
the bishops might properly declare that in their opinion the contents 
of the book were repugnant to the doctrine of the Church. Ineidit in 
Scyllam, &. For the bishops personally are not competent to declare 
officially what is, and what is not, consentancous to the doctrine of the 
Chureh. Their opinion was only that of highly-placed and influential 
individuals, the expression of which might be seriously damaging to 
the authors they censured in the event of legal proceedings, and in the 
like event seriously entangling to some of themselves, who might in 
the end have to act in a strictly judicial character in a matter, whereon 
they had already committed themselves by an extra-judicial opinion. 
And, as the event has shown, they must either damage the weight of 
their judicial opinion if it be in accordance with sentiments expressed 
out of Court, or damage their own character for consistency, or for 
understanding the doctrines of their Chureh, if they acquit in detail 
what they have condemned in the lump. It may be true, as Bishop 
Thirlwall says, that the secret history of the volume of “ Essays and 
Reviews’’ may for some time be known only to a few; still more, we 
apprehend, may that be said of the secret history of the Manifesto. 
And Dr. Thirlwall’s justitication of the Manifesto is unsatisfac- 
tory precisely for want of a certain portion of this secret history. 
Whatever the intentions of some, it may have been the under- 
standing of others, that the issuing the Manifesto would both stop 


6 «A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's.” By Connop 
Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s, at his eighth Visitation, October, 1863. 
Published at the request of the Clergy. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons, 
1864, 
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ill agitation for new enactments, and preclude the necessity for legal 
prosecutions, Apart, however, from these considerations, the Mani- 
festo was substantially justified, the Bishop argues, as directed against 
doctrines of the Essayists—“ not on nice and doubtful questions,” but 
on such as lie at the root of all revealed religion.” 1 was not indi- 
cated in that document itself whereabouts in the volume the objec- 
tionable doctrines were to be found. ~ From the Charge of the 
Bishop, we now learn that they are principally to be met with in Mr. 
Powell’s, Dr. Williams’s, and Mr. Wilson’s Essays, and that they 
principally concern the miraculous character of the Christian Revela- 
tion ; a denial of which, in Dr. Thirlwall’s sense, he appears to consider 
as equivalent to a denial of any supernatural agency at all.—pp. 48- 
£0. ‘There was an observation of Dr. Thirlwall’s, in a previous Charge, 
(which we refer to by memory), to the effect that the recognising the 
human element in Scripture, or the saying that “ the Bible is the voice 
of the congregation,” need not be understood as questioning the divine 
origin of the Revelation, but only the mode of its transmission. Now if 
this may be said rightly with respect to Inspiration, it is difficult to 
see why the same may not be said of supernatural agency generally. 

We never could understand why, if the authors of the other Essays 
were to be answerable for Professor Powell’s Essay, he should not have 
the benefit of theirs: why they should be held responsible for his sup- 
posed materialism, rather than he have the credit of their obvious 
theism. But so it has been; and Mr. Kennard? shows the true courage 
ofa Christian gentleman in vindicating the Professor’s memory from 
the imputations thrown upon it in the Charge above mentioned, At 
the same time he claims for the clergy of the Church of England 
generally, the right to treat the whole question of supernatural agency 
as an open one. It is a question as to mode of operation in reference 
tw an acknowledged Divine Origin or Source; it is a question as to 
more or less knowledge on the part of man. 


“The solution which has obtained most general acceptance with philosophic 
divines, is perhaps some modification of that proposed by Bishop Butler, 
namely—that the distinction popularly drawn between the natural and super- 
nétural, exists only relatively to our partial and most imperfect insight into the 
nature and extent of that ‘wonderful order’ established from everlasting by 
Him who, in the magnificent language of the prophet, ‘ inhabiteth eternity.’ Our 
nctions of what is natural, will be enlarged in proportion to our greater know- 
ledge of the works of God, and the dispensations of His providence.’’—p. 10. 


Mr. Wratislaw is a very straightforward critic, who does not con- 
sider the duty of the illustrator of the New Testament writings to be 
adequately performed by repeating a mass of opinions and leaving 
difficulties just as they were before. Although himself apparently 





7 “The late Professor Powell and Dr. Thirlwall on the Supernatural.” A Letter 
to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. David's. By the Rev. R. B. Ken- 
nard, M.A. Oxon., Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. London; Hardwicke. 1864. 

8 ** Notes and Dissertations, principally on Difficulties in the Scriptures of the 
New Covenant.” By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Head Master of King Edward the 
Sixth’s Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. London: Bell and Daldy. 1864, 
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thoroughly orthodox, he is not very complimentary to some orthodox 
contemporaries. Dr. Wordsworth, he thinks, has “employed himself 
rather in concealing than in coping with difficulties ;” he cannot call 
to mind “any instance in which Bishop Ellicott has solved a difficulty 
which had not previously been solved by others ;” and though Dean 
Alford has accomplished most in the critical field, he finds in him “many 
errors and inaccuracies.’ In one of the best dissertations, for instance, 
in the volume on Rom. viii. 18, sgq., he is not undeservedly severe on 
Dr. Alford for his statement, that xriowe “ never is used of mankind 
alone,” in the face of Mark xvi. 15. There is a very good dissertation 
included in this volume upon the Ze Dewm, which, when some inter- 
polations are rejected, would correspond substantially with the amcebean 
hymn, recited, according to Pliny, by the primitive Christians in 
honour of Christ (carmen dicere secum invicem Christo quasi Deo). 

Religious but thinking persons in England who have become 
unsettled in many of the dogmas in which they were brought up, yet 
who are anxious for some definite and positive Christianity in which 
they may rest, will do well to study M. Réville’s “ Manual of Religious 
Instruction.”® A greater service than the translation of this book 
could not be rendered to such persons at the present moment. The 
work is divided into three parts. ‘The first embraces a conspectus of 
the religious history of man from the earliest ages down to modern 
times; the second gives in a few pages the actual teachings of Jesus ; 
the third, under the title of “ Religious Doctrine,” has for its object to 
seek after religious truth. The inquiry here starts from the historical 
fuct that there are and have been in the world many religious systems 
of unequal value, though proportionate to the spiritual development of 
those among whom they have arisen. The religious experience of the 
human race is a necessary element in this investigation, and especially 
the teachings of the Bible, and especially again, among these, the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Religious doctrine concerns God and man, 
and the moral relation between them. Christianity is the pure religion 
communicated to man by Jesus Christ. Hence an inquiry into his 
person and character, the nature of the Church or Society which he 
has founded, and the influence which he has exercised and continues to 
exercise upon the human race. We make an extract from the closing 
chapter concerning “ life eternal :”’-— 

“Tt is an error to consider eternal punishment as an integral part of the 
evangelical doctrine. The question, in the sense in which we of these days 
regard it, does not appear to have been present to the mind of the authors of 
the New Testament. We must not allow ourselves to be misled by the mere 
sameness of sounds. ‘The adjective which our versions render e¢erna/ had not 
in their tongue the definite meaning which it has in our own. It corresponds 
rather to our words future, of the other world, of the world to come. The Jews 
divided history into two parts ; separated the one from the other by the coming 
of the Messiah... .. And everything which was to take place in the future 





9 «A Manual of Religious Instruction.” By Albert Réville, D.D., Pastor at 
Rotterdam, and author of “Critical Studies on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew,” a work crowned by the Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian 
Religion. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1864. 
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or Messianic age was designated by that adjective (aionios), which doubtless 
may signify e¢ernal, since the Messianic age or world is never to come to an 
end [but compare 1 Cor. xv. 24, sg.], but which may also be applied to tem- 
gets things, provided they appertain to that future period, e.g., judgment, 

eb. vi. 2. [It is not the idea of time, whether endless or otherwise, that the 
word aionios conveys, so much as the idea of quality, so that aionios and Mes- 
sianic are nearly synonymous ; the chief difference is, that Messianic refers to 
Christ’s person, and aionios to his spirit, influence, and sway.] Mark ix. 44 
indicates the certainty,and not the eternity of the suffering. Matth. xii. 32 
teaches the certainty of an inevitable punishment, but says nothing of its 
duration.” 

The passages in brackets belong throughout to the Translator. We 
cordially recommend this Manual for its truly religious spirit, clearness, 
good sense, and practical utility. 

‘lhe late Dr. Bernard was well known for many years as the autho- 
rized teacher of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, and as the 
author, in conjunction with his former pupil, the Rev. P. H. Mason, 
of the only practical grammar enabling the student to learn Hebrew 
as he would learn any other language? He was of Jewish descent, 
born at Uman, a small town in Southern Russia (then Poland), 
in 1785. His father was a banker in wealthy circumstances. In 
1825 Hermann came to England, apparently for the purpose of learn- 
ing the language, but in congequence of his family having met with 
pecuniary reverses, he never returned to the continent. In 1830 he 
established himself at Cambridge, where he was soon appointed Hebrew 
teacher in the University. He retained this office till the time of his 
death, which took place suddenly, from heart disease, 15th November, 
1857. He had become totally blind from cataract since 1850, but his 
thorough familiarity with the language enabled him to retain his 
pupils, with some assistance from his friend, Mr. Mason, in correcting 
their written exercises. The bulk of the present volume, which runs 
to more than 500 pages, is occupied with a thorough grammatical 
analysis of the Book of Job, which is followed by a new translation. 
In the preliminary matter is given, both in Hebrew and English, the 
Preface of Ben Zev, presenting a good example of the better style of 
Rabbinical criticism. The learned Rabbi, for instance, discusses the 
question—“ Whether the name of Job was [that of] a really existing 
man or not?” Various opinions, it is said, have prevailed among the 
learned men of old, whether Job was a real man, whether the events 
related actually took place, or whether the book was the creation of a 
writer who expressed in an allegory or parable the lesson he intended to 
convey. ‘The objections to the historical character of the book are six. 
1. It is unlikely that in real life everything should tally with the 
sacred numbers—seven sons, seven thousand sheep, three daughters, 
three thousand camels, &. 2. It is very unlikely that in all the 
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10 «¢ 38 13D The Book of Job, as expounded to his Cambridge Pupils.” By 
the late Hermann Hedwig Bernard, Ph. D., M.A., Author of ‘‘ Creed and Ethics 
of the Jews,” &c. &c. Edited, with a Translation and additional Notes, by Frank 
Chance, B.A., M.B., late Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar, Fell. Roy. Coll. Phys., &c., 
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eatastrophes which befell Job’s family, there should always be left one 
man and no more to bring the tidings. 3. How could the writer learn 
what passed in heaven respecting the sons of men and what Satan 
answered Jehovah, “except a ladder was set up on earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven, and the writer was ascending and descend- 
ing on it?” 4. How can it be supposed the controversy should be car- 
ried on between Job and his friends in lofty poetic language? 5. It 
would be strange that they should be all bards, all elegant speakers, and 
all adopt one style. 6. How can the narrator either have been present 
throughout to set down with pen and ink exactly what was said, or 
how could his memory have enabled him afterwards to record it? On 
the other hand—1. The particulars mentioned by the writer must be 
real, because as they are not essential to the supposed allegory, there 
would otherwise have been no reason for the mention of them. 2. If 
Job never lived, how comes Ezekiel to introduce him with Noah and 
Daniel ? (ch. xiv). The learned Rabbi concluded that it was right to 
take a middle course between the extremes, and to suppose that there 
had lived a man named Job, celebrated for his dignity and possessions, 
and remarkable for his righteousness, who was tried with severe mis- 
fortune: “this man the writer selected for his subject; and, taking 
up some of the real facts, he fashioned him with the graving-tool of 
poetry, and made of him an image according to the likeness and form 
of the man whom he wished to give life to in his allegory” (p. lv.). 
The Rabbi mentions also the various opinions concerning the date of 
the book, some placing it as late as the reign of Ahasuerus ; he himself 
thinks it as ancient as the time of Moses—that it is, in fact, a transla- 
tion from the Arabic as to the greater part, but that Moses himself 
wrote the beginning and end of the book; for he observes in those 
portions the name of the Divine Essence is employed (Jehovah), with 
ywhich Moses was acquainted, but in the central poem the names of 
El, Eloah, Shaddai—except, indeed, as Mr. Chance notices, in xii. 9— 
unless perhaps Ben Zev had before him a copy with another reading. 
Mr. Chance, whose opinions are conservative, and who remarks, some- 
times not without effect, upon the hastiness of other critics, guards 
himself against being supposed to participate even in the moderate 
latitudinarianism of the learned Ben Zev. 

The Essay of Dr. Ginsburg on the Essenes gives in a short com- 
pass a complete account of that remarkable sect or modification of 
Judaism: with the more important ancient authorities, as Philo and 
Josephus especially, iz extenso: to which is added a sketch of the 
modern literature of the subject continued to the latest date. Dr. 
Ginsburg is sensible and cautious, and while pointing out the Essene 
element in primitive Christianity, he does not press too far the infe- 
rences from a comparison of the maxims of the Essenes with the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. 

The title of Mr. Gurney’s pamphlet sufficiently indicates its nature.!” 





11 “The Essenes : their History and Doctrines. An Essay, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool.” By Christian 
D. Ginsburg, LL.D. London: Longman and Co. 1864. 

12 «¢The Faith against Free Thinkers; or, Modern Rationalism, as exhibited in 
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It consists principally of papers which originally appeared in the John 
Bull newspaper, and if any of our readers met with them there, they 
will not be desirous of perusing them again. 

Mr. Girdlestone has long been a consistent advocate of liturgical 
revision as to those matters in which the Prayer Book is distasteful to 
Evangelical Churchmen.* He observes in his present pamphlet that at 
the successive revisions which the Formularies have hitherto under- 
gone, the alterations made have uniformly been reactionary and in the 
direction of quasi Roman opinions and practices. Strong as the case 
is which Mr. Girdlestone makes out, we very much doubt whether he 
and his friends would be able to carry through, Convocation as well as 
Parliament the most moderate reform. But we think it possible that 
there might be passed through Parliament a permissive or relieving 
Act confined to a few particulars,-and those of omission only. As, for 
instance, that no clergyman shall be subject to’any penalties; 1. For 
omitting to read the Creed of Athanasius; 2. For substituting a lesson 
from the Bible for one from thé Apocrypha. Mr. Girdlestone would 
perhaps not agree with us in adding, or of one Biblical lesson for another; 
but to our minds there are chapters from the Bible appointed to be 
read in churches quite as unfit for that purpose as Bel and the Dragon, 
or Susannah and the Elders ; 3. For the omission of the word “ re- 
generate” in the Baptismal Service. We agree with Mr. Girdlestone 
that it would not answer to leave the omission of words in the Burial 
Service to the discretion of the minister: that would therefore be a 
matter for revision properly so called, and could not be embraced in 
such a short relieving Act as we recommend for a practical beginning. 
The relaxation also of the declaration of “assent and consent to all and 
everything,” &c. of the Act of Uniformity must wait for a recom- 
mendation from the Royal Commission. 

The present volume of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson’s Sermons 
completes the series :'* the discourses contained in it are somewhat 
more fragmentary than those which have preceded, but will be read 
with the same interest. It is proposed shortly to publish a volume 
consisting of skeletons or notes, which will prove no doubt a like aid 
to some of the present generation of preachers to that which was sup- 
plied to the evangelical clergy many years ago by Simeon’s skeletons. 

The editor of the collected works of the celebrated Edward Irving 
proposes to select from his mass of material those discourses and treatises 
which are likely to prove of permanent interest.!6 About one-half of 





the writings of Mr. Buckle, Bishop Colenso, M. Renan, and the Essayists.” By 
the Rev. Archer Gurney, author of ‘‘ Restoration,” &c. &c. London: Church 
Press Company. 1864. 

43 “‘ An Appeal to Evangelical Churchmen in behalf of Liturgical Revision.” By 
Charles Girdlestone, Rector of Kingswinford, Staffordshire, and sometime Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. London: W. Hunt. 1864. 

14 ‘Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton.” By the late F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., the Incumbent. Fourth Series, London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1863. 

15 «* The Collected Writings of Edward Irving.” In Five Volumes. Edited by 
his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. I. London: Alexander Strahan 
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the collection has never hitherto been published. Glancing through 
a thick volume of more than ‘six hundred pages, we find the discourses 
now printed to exhibit the great oratorical power pointed with quaint- 
ness for which the preacher was famous; there are included also a view 
of the history of the Church of Scotland: previous to the Reformation, 
together with Irving’s Notes on the Standards of the Church of Scot- 
land, showing much independence of thought. 

On the Colenso controversy, the feeblest of all the books we have to 
mention is that of Mr. Kingsley.1* It may be true, that in a series of 
sermons to a parochial congregation the author might not be expected 
to enter very deeply into the questions at issue. But he should not 
have so insulted any number of English people assembled to hear him 
give them proofs of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as to 
“advise them to believe’’ that Moses-wrote it. Mr. Kingsley seeks in 
vain to shelter himself under the example of Dr. Stanley. It is true 
the Dean of Westminster, by the consummate grace of his style and 
vigour of his descriptions, invites his readers to pay little attention to 
questions which he thinks would only puzzle them unprofitably ; he 
draws them off from critical inquiries of which he sees no solution-; he 
leads them to trace a providential order in human events, to observe 
historical analogies (at times, it may be, somewhat far-fetched and fan- 
ciful), to learn lessons from narratives wherein the matter-of-fact history 
cannot be distinguished from its embellishments, He might even say, 
whether Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, or to what extent, is 
not a matter of much moment; but, J advise you to believe Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, we think he never would. Mr. Kingsley has to a 
great extent mistaken his new master. 

Mr. Arnold writes from the point of view of the German re- 
action, and he thinks Colenso is doomed t> defeat, because Strauss, 
repulsed in his attack upon the Gospels by the Court-preacher, Hoffmann, 
“married an actress.” His present volume, of less than two hundred 
pages, consists of three chapters.!7 The first treats of the present 
crisis and its gravity, acknowledging that the tathers of Protestantism, 
and it might be said its sons too, “ have jeopardized a good cause by a 
bad theory, which cannot be supported,” in their “anxiety to oppose 
[Roman] infallibility with [Scriptural] infallibility.” The second 
chapter is chiefly occupied with an examination of the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic theory, which is rejected, yet with the admission, that even 
Kurtz and Delitzsch recognise a certain double current of authorship, 
and ultimately “repelling as presumptuous” the inquiry, whether the 
author of the Peutateuch as we have it, made use of pre-existent 
material ? The third chapter undertakes to show that “ the Pentateuch 
professes to have been written by Moses,” and endeavours to explain 
away the signs of a later authorship; and it is contended, in spite of the 





16 «The Gospel of the Pentateuch: A Set of Parish Sermons.” By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, F.L.S., F.G.S., Rector of Eversley. With a Preface. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 1864. 

17 *« English Biblical Criticism and the Pentateuch, from a German point of 
view.” By John Miihleisen Arnold, B.D., Hon. Sec. to the Moslem Mission 
Society. Vol. I. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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remarkable silence of the subsequent literature, that the Thorah in its 
completeness is recognised throughout the subsequent history. 

The “ Replies” of Mr. F, Parker!® turn chiefly upon the form which 
Bishop Colenso has given to his objections to the historical character 
of the Pentateuch ; that is, in that he has confined himself to the inter- 
nal inconsistencies of the narrative, without impugning the miraculous 
portion of it as such. Hence Mr. Parker’s solution, that the miracles 
account for things which might otherwise have been impossibilities or 
have shown inconsistency. And that miracles were wrought is proved 
by the institutions of the passover and the Sabbath, which the Penta- 
teuch itself relates, and which were always observed subsequently to 
their institution. 

Mr. Rogers’s “Investigation,” is the pleasantest written of these 
answers, but it is very far from being a “full” one.!® The solution of 
the chief difficulties is however attained by Mr. Rogers only by appeal 
to miracle, even when the narrative itself says nothing about it. And 
it is remarkable, that while it was the favourite resource some time 
since to suppose a corruption in the numbers of the Israelites, they are 
found, as Bishop Colenso states, soto run through and through the 
history that they cannot be torn out. Now, it is obviously no suf- 
ficient answer to ar objection to the credibility of a narrative to say— 
it is true that it would be impossible to meet the material necessities 
of such numbers as are described unless by a continued succession of 
miracles, and therefore such miracles must have taken place. In other 
words, where the books mention miracles we appeal to the books as 
evidence of the miracles ; where they do not mention them we assume 
them, because the history will not stand without them. Everything is 
tending to re-open the inquiry into the evidence for the scriptural 
miracles. 

Belonging to the Renan controversy we have to notice the transla- 
tion of the “ Life of Jesus,” published by Messrs, Triibner,?? which 
will give the English reader some notion of the extreme beauty of the 
original, and enable him to understand the various critiques which 
have appeared upon that important work. 

M. de Pressensé criticizes the book from the standing-point of an 
orthodoxy which many consider very far from orthodox, of a Fall of 
Man and the Divinity of Jesus in some peculiar sense of his own.”! His 





18 <‘ Replies to the First and Second Parts of the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Natal’s ‘ Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined.’” By Franke 
Parker, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Lutfingcots, Devon. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1863. 

19 “A Full Investigation of the Difficulties suggested by Dr. Colenso,”’ By 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and some 
time Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Oxford and London: J. H. and J. 
Parker, 1863. 

20 «The Life of Jesus.” By Ernest Renan, Member of the Institute of France. 
London: Triibner and Co, 

21 **The Critical School and Jesus Christ: a Reply to M. Renan’s ‘Life of 
Jesus.’” By Edmond de Pressensé, Pastor of the French Evangelical Church, 
and D.D. of the University of Breslau. Author of the ‘‘ History of the Three 
First Centuries of the Christian Church.” Translated by L. Corkran. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1864, 
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recklessness in risking entire Christianity on an alternative may be 
judged of by the following passage :— 


“Tf he [Jesus] be not the Man-God, his teaching, with the exception of 
a few ingenious parables and some maxims which were already known, but 
into which he infused a purer spirit, is nothing but a tissue of tiresonie 
repetitions. If he be not the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the true 
Vine from which the branches draw the sap, if he be but an ordinary teacher, 
then there exists no book more absurd and empty than the Gospe].”—p. 78. 


The pamphlet of M. Réville* is reprinted from the “ Revue Ger- 
manique et Frangaise,” and may be taken as expressing the judgment 
of the liberal Protestant party, of which M. Réville himself, M. Co- 
lani, editor of the “ Nouvelle Revue de Théologie,” and M. Athanase 
Coquerel fils, lately deprived of his coadjutorship by the intolerance 
of the Presbyteral Council of Paris, are principal ornaments. While 
exposing the narrowness of Father Larroque, and the inconsistency of 
M. de Pressensé, and giving M. Renan full credit for the sincerity of 
his aim, for the religiousness of his purpose, and the beauty of his 
construction, he finds much to remark on as unsound in philosophy 
and criticism, and shocking to the religious instinct. This pamphlet 
is especially worth reading by those who feel that they cannot accept 
M. Renan’s estimate of the character of Jesus Christ as implied in 
such words as these: “Jésus dut done choisir entre ces deux partis, 
ou renoncer 4 sa mission, ou devenir thaumaturge.” 

The sixth volume of Miss Cobbe’s edition of “Theodore Parker’s 
Works’ contains his discourses on Slavery and on the dangers to 
the American people from the development of the money-getting 
spirit ; already, he said, one-eightieth of the people was ruling the rest. 
The seventh volume comprises discourses on Social Science. Parker did 
not see any impiety in science, least of all in the science of human nature. 
Unless the human nature is understood it is impossible to act upon 
it for its benefit, and that was Parker’s great work as a religious 
teacher. Parker was not a popular man, but he did not expect it, 
and he has a better reward. 





23 «La Vie de Jésus de M. Renan devant les Orthodoxes et devant la Critique.” 
Par M. Albert Réville. London: D. Nutt. 

33 «The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society at Boston, U.S., containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Critical Writings, Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses, and Literary Miscel- 
lanies.” Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. Vol. VI. Discourses on Slavery, 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. London: Triibner and Co, 1864, 
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R. ROWLAND has presented the public with an enquiry into 
the foundation of morals,! which he supposes himself to have 
discovered by an induction from the facts of nature, and to have 
established by their laws; but his conception both of induction and of 
laws of nature are of the loosest possible description. The latter 
stand in his mind for much more than formulas of our existing know- 
ledge of nature, and anything which he can deduce from given postu- 
lates, he supposes himself to have arrived at by way of induction, as 
may be seen from the following extract :— 


“It seems a reasonable induction from a comparison of man with brutes, 
that when man was introduced into the world, there was a break in the plan 
by which life on earth had been previously regulated. The original inhabitants 
were continued in the state in which from, their origin they existed ; ruled by 
instinct but with some intelligence sufficient for their condition, and for the 
limited intercourse they had with their kind; and free as they ever had been 
from responsibility to moral law. The new animal was of the same anatomical 
structure, and physiological organization, but a new system of life was designed 
for him, by which, through the force of the appetites, under the control of the 
moral law, and, with the aid of reason, he was destined to rise to a state of 
social, intellectual, and moral existence, unknown on the earth before. We may 
feel a rational confidence that the new animal was endowed with these faculties 
and qualities by the act of his Creator; for brutes could not transmit faculties 
and qualities which they do not possess, and which do not belong to tlie 
race. We may also feel confident that reason and the new system of man’s 
existence on the earth were cotemporary and part of the same design; for 
when reason was given employment must have been found for it; and the new 
system of existence could not have been carried on by a creature not possessed 
of reason.” 

The whole of the argument suggested by this passage rests upon 
implied assumptions of the nature of man and the designs of God, 
which beg the entire question ; indeed, this must ever be the case with 
every theorist who endeavours to hold an intermediate position between 
the advocates of an innate and immutable morality, and those who 
content themselves with maintaining that the moral sentiments of 
mankind are but the result of their experience, and, like everything 
else human, susceptible of indefinite improvement. 

It will be sufficient to enumerate the laws of nature, on which 
the author supposes the whole fabric of morality to rest. These are— 

“The moral law of nature for the protection of labour and the institution 
of property. The moral law of nature for the institution of marriage, and for 
the raising and protection of families. And the moral laws of nature for the 
protection of human life, and for the production of truth.” 

The supposition that any general regulative laws are implanted by 
nature in the mind of man is so manifestly contradicted both by his 
past history and present condition, that we are reduced to a condition 





1 «Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” By D. Rowland, author of 
‘* 4 Manual of the English Constitution.” London: J. Murray. 1863. 
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of surprise and wonder, when we find the present aspirations uf man- 
kind treated as laws implanted from the beginning in the mind of 
every member of the race. At this rate, a new and fresh theory would 
be required by every generation ; and fresh laws of nature would be 
required to account for every advance in general morals, and to explain 
every conquest of mutual forbearance. The enumeration itself of 
these laws of nature which the author supposes to underlie all 
moral obligation, is of itself enough to show how inadequate they are 
to the purpose to which he applies them, if in any proper sense they 
can be called laws at all. The whole argument of his book is beside 
the only question which is worth discussion, which is not what 
is the nature and origin of our moral sentiments, but by what 
standard shall they be tried? If the nature and purposes of the 
Deity are introduced into the discussion, the controverted points are 
only removed one step farther, and gain no new light by the increased 
distance. Practical morality wag summarized more than 1800 years 
ago in a very short formula, and the only question which has ever 
been debated is an exclusively speculative one, which has very little 
direct bearing on man’s conduct, but which cannot be overestimated 
in its importance, when the influence exercised by the answer given to 
it on the formation of the detailed rules which shall regulate that 
conduct is taken into consideration. 

The interest aroused in the present day by these speculations may 
be in some degree measured by the appearance of such books as Mr. 
Rowland’s, which may be looked upon as one of the results of the 
ferment produced by the unquestionable progress of the Utilitarian 
theory. Another evidence of a like kind will be found in a book just 
published by Messrs. Longman,? in which Mr. Mill’s recent treatise 
on Utilitarianism is subjected to a lengthy criticism, and, in the 
author’s opinion, triumphantly refuted. ‘The method he adopts is to 
give a new definition of utility, in which he restricts its meaning to 
material things. “ What,” says he, “ is utility ?” and answers, “ Every 
created thing is a utility.” ‘This occurs so early as page 9, and is a 
warning to every intelligent reader that he need not trouble himself 
with the pages that follow it. The Utilitarian theory of morals is not 
concerned with utilities, but with utility as a standard of conduct. 
Utilities may, indeed, in this sense, be asserted to result only in con- 
venience and pleasure, and to have no relation to happiness; but, in 
this sense, the word has never been used except in the technical mean- 
ing sometimes given to it in the writings of political economists. As 
might be supposed, this confusion between utility and utilities leads 
the author into the most contradictory assertions; at page 11, he 
says:—“ Man never gave anything useful to man. Man can give 
nothing useful in the true sense of utility ;’ and at page 29, “ in the 
absence of human efforts there is no utility.” It is somewhat sur- 
prising that any one who has studied Mr. Mill’s treatise can suppose 
he answers it by such a misrepresentation of its terms. ‘The only 





2 “Utilitarianism Explained and Exemplified in Moral and Political Govern- 
ment.” London: Longman and Co., 1864, 
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utility moralists are concerned with is that which is recognisable in 
certain lines of conduct ; they have nothing whatever to do with the 
material conditions of that conduct, however necessary they may be, 
except in so far as it is possible to modify them to the advantage of 
the utility so recognised. Defining utility as he does, it may easily 
be imagined what a strange confusion the author introduces into his 
subject when he has to discuss the differences in the degree and 
quality of happiness resulting from certain actions. It is, of course, 
impossible when utility is confined to external things to determine 
whether porter or port wine be the more desirable drink, except we agree 
as Mr. Mill does, to be guided by those who are acquainted with both. 
No amount of ingenious speculation on the quality of the gratification 
enjoyed by a thirsty cabman will persuade the world at large that the 
beverage he is accustomed to ought to be preferred to wine. The 
general judgment of the world must be accepted as proof of the 
superiority of one taste over another, as, in like manner, it is the sole 
ground on which one action is pronounced better than another, and the 
only guide to that judgment, apart from revelation, which has nothing 
whatever to do with morals, as a science, is the amount of happiness 
resulting from those actions; and this is the Utilitarian standard. 
The absurd outery that this is a godless doctrine cannot be too severely 
reprobated. Everything on earth is subject to God’s government or 
nothing is; and a godly morality is nothing more than a morality 
deduced from the prevailing notions of the nature of God, which 
themselves are but the summary of all human knowledge, and a sum- 
mary most candid when it confesses its limitations. This outcry is 
nothing less than an appeal to the populace to put down an investiga- 
tion obnoxious to those who raise it, and it is of itself a confession of 
incapacity rightly to appreciate the nature of the question under dis- 
cussion. Speaking of conscience the author says :— 

“Thus we have revealed to us by express laws (in the Scriptures), and by 
those innate feelings, sentiments or emotions, the necessary and suflicient 
guides and helps for directing our action as to secure the attainment of our 
ultimate end and object in the greatest possible happiness, quite independent 
of any question of general utility. We are not committed to the guidance of 
our slow and fallible reason, but are endowed with feelings which warn us at 
every step,” &c., &e. 

This may be very good theology but cannot be allowed any place 
in a discussion on the scientific grounds of morality ; for it amounts to 
this, don’t talk to me of morals disconnected from religion or strive to 
found in knowledge what you ought to accept on the firmer basis of 
faith. A scientific enquiry is not to be set aside by allusions to Moses 
and the Prophets. Such writers should restrict themselves to improv- 
ing texts and edifying their hearers by new arguments in support of 
received moral doctrines; for it is evident that they will never go 
beyond them, and that the only road open to general progress is irre- 
vocably shut to them. Into the various political speculations and 
passing questions of the day which the author tacks on to the main 
purpose of his book, we do not care to follow him, except to remark 
that the improvement of our criminal law is one of the greatest 
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triumphs of the system he repudiates, and that the standard by which 
they have been reformed has either been one derived from “ human 
argument,” or that higher one to which he appeals was found sadly 
unequal to the task for many long and weary years. 

Very few churchmen will thank Lord Robert Montagu for the plea 
which he sets up in favour of national churches in his “ Four experi- 
ments: of Church and State.”* A national Church, as such, should 
have, in his opinion, no theological or dogmatic basis, but rest solely 
upon its character as an association for putting down evil generally. 
At tis rate there is no difficulty in adhering to a Church which 
adequately responds to such a calling, but, unfortunately, the question 
1s not to be turned in this facile fashion. ‘There neither is, nor ever 
has been, any national Church contented with such a restricted sphere ; 
much more than a moral purpose has been set forth by every Christian 
Church that ever existed ; and however true his lordship’s rambling 
account may be of the collateral results of those higher purposes 
which they have always had in view, the conflicts of centuries have 
not led churchmen in any way to drop pretensions which they fortify 
by appeals to a higher sanction than any the world can give. So 
long as those higher sanctions are believed in the conflict must con- 
tinue, and the Church of England is as far from resigning the appeal 
to them as any of her rivals. The last defender of dogmatic belief 
must die with finis theologie on his lips before such restricted views of 
the functions of a national Church can become general ; and however this 
may be the logical result of his lordship’s lucubrations, we fancy he 
would be far from welcoming it. Every form of Church government 
which he repudiates as degenerating into some form of spiritual 
despotism, aspires by some shorter cut to the end which he sets up 
as its only legitimate aspiration. As long as there are differences in 
the world on dogmatic questions, the conflict of Churches must con- 
tinue as their only vital expression. 

Dr. Edward Reich, of Cassel, has brought together from travellers 
and historians a very full account of the marriage tie? in all times and 
countries. ‘There is no human institution which, in itself, throws so 
great a light upon the degree of progress made by any nation or tribe ; 
all the social ideas prevalent among them are reflected in their views 
of marriage. It is abundantly clear from this review of the different 
forms which it has put on, that the nature of the tie is absolutely 
dependent upon the character and direction of those ideas which 
govern and direct any particular community. Satisfying the most im- 
perious of human passions on the one hand, and lying as it does at the 
very basis of human society, marriage cannot be expected to display 
those ideal forms which are dreamt of by the imagination until a greater 
harmony between the self-regarding and the social feelings is brought 
about by a general advance of knowledge that cannot reasonably be ex- 





8 “The Four Experiments in Church and State and the Conflict of Churches.” 
By Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. London: Longman and Co, 1864. 

4 “Geschichte, Natur und Gesundheitslehre des Ehelichen Lebeus.” Von E, 
Reich, Cassel; Theodor Kay, 1864. London: D, Nutt. 
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pected for many generations, The desires of one generation are the 
conquest of following ones, and the means of conquest are a full 
insight into the past. In this respect, Dr. Reich’s book is more valu- 
able than in his criticism on the existing practices by which the State 
endeavours in his own country to regulate, in the interest of the exist- 
ing community, the circumstances under which it will allow of an 
increase in the number of its citizens. There is a certain violence of 
tone in his denunciation of the police regulations, to which marriage 
is subjected in many of the German States, which is out of harmony 
with a scientific treatment of the subject; solid conviction is the 
only basis of progress in this matter. The sacramental character with 
which marriage was invested in the middle ages, like so many other 
institutions of that time, was substantially a natural reaction against 
the lawlessness and violence which could be rendered amenable to no 
restraint that was not supported by their superstitions. Under the 
shelter of theological sanctions, men found the opportunity of entering 
on full possession of their minds and bodies; less terrible ones would 
have been inefficient, and we are far from believing that their efficiency 
is exhausted, however great the shock their foundation has received. 
An indirect proof of this truth may be found in the absence of any 
practical suggestions on the part of the most ardent satirists of our 
existing laws on the subject. Into its physiological and pathological 
details we do not care to follow the author, but this division of his 
book is as full and well studied as the first and larger historical division. 
The abundant and careful references to the sources from which the 
author has gathered his information will be found very valuable to 
any who wish to pursue the subject from any of the numerous points 
of view from which it may be taken up. 

In two volumes which he calls Caxtoniana® Sir E. B. Lytton has 
collected a mass of those reflections on life, literature, and manners, 
which, when they occur in his novels, are submitted to as an infliction 
that must be borne for the sake of the animated action, epigram- 
matic dialogue, and interesting construction to which they serve as 
padding. Were it not for the popularity of Tupper we should be 
utterly at a loss to conceive what public the clever author could have 
in view in composing this mass of pompous common-place, of poor 
thoughts in sumptuous raiment, of trite reflections set forth with an 
air of the profoundest wisdom. It is, perhaps, impossible anywhere to 
show a more complete misunderstanding than the author displays of 
his own powers throughout these -volumes; an artist in the most 
thorough sense of the term, in conception, and in talent, he will 
assume the attitude of a philosopher; quick perception and great 
facility of expression are set to do the work of patient study and sus- 
tained thought. The laborious neatness of verbal construction over- 
whelms the reader, and he longs with the Danish Queen for more 
matter and less art. The art, too, in these volumes, is but little more 
than an intellectual millinery. On every topic the author runs on 








* “Caxtoniana: a Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners.” By 
Sir E. B, Lytton, Bart. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 1863. 2-vols. 
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without any restraint, but that which is implied in an artificially 
balanced period. The frequent moral paradoxes of his novels are far 
more wholesome than the ethical attitudinizing of these essays for 
which their writer bespeaks a place beside his other works. Whatever 
place may be granted to them should be large enough to admit of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Proverbial Philosophy. 

Mr. Maguire’s history of the temperance movement in Ireland, which 
is associated with the name of Father Mathew,® is in many respects 
the counterpart of the movement itself. The whole subject is handled 
entirely ab extra, and is treated in a tone of indiscriminating wonder 
and astonishment that partakes largely of the unreasoning enthusiasm 
by which its short-lived vitality was supported. No sure foundation 
can be laid for sobriety in a method which attempts to combat intem- 
perance by an excitement greater than itself affords. The passionate 
allegiance which is given to a venerated name, even when aided by a 
superstitious reverence for such sacramental symbols as a card or medal, 
has no roots in itself. As soon as the influence of personal reverence 
is weakened by time or distance, when the temporary enthusiasm 
has subsided and old habits knock at the door of the swept and gar- 

_nished chamber, the symbol exerts no more power than an African fetisch. 
The movement, the apostle, and their historian, are all thoroughly 
Irish, and a fire of straw is a fit emblem for all three. Mr. Maguire 
makes no attempt to account for Father Mathew’s success; it is 
simply heaven-sent, and to be explained only by his vocation ; itis not 
thus that any one can be satisfied who wishes to arrive at reasonable 
conclusions on what must be admitted to have been a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Its causes must be sought more in the excitable character 
of the population among which it displayed itself than in the trifling 
circumstances which attended it. A collection, however large, of 
nore or less amusing anecdotes connected with the subject does but 
little else than display the singular want of cool reflection with which 
the movement was animated and maintained. The indiscriminate 
manner in which the pledge was administered to hasty postulants, and 
often forced upon unwilling ones, the strange thoughtlessness which 
often imposed an oath against drinking upon men while yet intoxicated, 
could not be expected to have any lasting consequences. Sobriety 
that is not born of self-command is but another kind of slavery ; it 
may be to a master less degrading in a physical sense, but has no firm 
moral root from which a stable progress or even sure release can be ex- 
pected. ‘This movement has of late met with its exact parallel in the 
religious revivals in Ireland, from which no sane man looks for more 
permanent results. These efforts to draw from excited feeling that 
which only knowledge and conviction can continuously supply must 
inevitably share the fate of the seed which fell by the wayside, and be 
trampled underfoot by the next passing feeling which shall prove as 
strong as the memory of that which is relied upon. The purity of 
character and unquestionable self-devotion of the Rev. ‘Theobald 





6 **Father Mathew: a Biography.” By J. F. Maguire, M.P., author of 
* Rome : its Rulers, and its Institutions,” . London: Longman and Co. 1863, 
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Mathew undoubtedly deserved a permanent record, and it may be 
allowed that a very full insight into his virtues and weaknesses is to 
be arrived at by the perusal of Mr. Maguire’s pages; but the reader 
has to extract it from a chorus of indiscriminate laudations, and to 
wade through a mass of sentimental stories given with an exhausting 
detail that will sorely try the patience of most. A much shorter and 
, simpler account would have far better answered the purpose of reviving 
the recollection of an amiable and enthusiastic, but not very intelligent 
nor strong-minded man. 

Dr. F. Spiegel has brought together, from various learned periodicals 
to which he had contributed them, a series of papers on the Iranian 
peoples between the Indus and Tigris.?_ They form an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of this branch of the human race, both in an 
antiquarian and ethnographical point of view. He enters on a com- 
parison between their sacred writings and those of the ancient Indians, 
as well as those of the Semitic races. The Zendavesta is placed by 
him between the Vedas and Genesis; and the modifications which its 
doctrines have undergone are displayed in a full criticism of the philo- 
sophical system of the Parsees, who, in their new homes in Southern 
India, still struggle to maintain the religion and beliefs of their Per- 
sian forefathers. This volume must be welcomed by all who are 
engaged in those Etymological studies on which its arguments are 
chiefly based. 

Under the title of the Empire in India,’ Major Bell has published a 
series of letters from Madras and other places, in which he subjects 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation to the severest criticism. 
Though this policy has in many of its features been given up, the 
same cannot be said of the territorial acquisitions in which it resulted, 
In reviewing the Carnatic, Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi cases, Major 
Bell, taking his stand upon the letter of treaties concluded with the 
reigning families, and interpreting their terms in the sense they would 
convey to Indian conceptions, finds no difficulty in establishing a 
charge of unjust spoliation against the Supreme Government. It is, 
however, by no means absolutely certain that the terms of the treaties 
in question can only be so construed. Where the choice has to be 
made between two adverse interpretations, the only guide is to be 
found in principles of general utility ; and although Major Bell would 
himself not shrink from bringing his conclusions to this test, and in 
the latter part of his volume endeavours to establish them on this very 
ground, it is to be regretted that, in the separate treatment of the cases 
just alluded to, he restricts the question to the mere verbal interpreta- 
tion of treaties ; and by his mode of treatment on this narrow ground 
appears to beg the question. Every one of these cases turns upon the 
terms of contracts made with a native prince, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors. The whole controversy hinges upon the word heir. In the 





7 “Eran, das land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris.” Von Dr. F. Spiegel, 
Berlin: F. Dimmler. London: D, Nutt. 1863. 

8 «The Empire in India; Letters from Madras and other Places.” By Major 
Evans Bell. London ; Triibner and Co. 1864, 
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Hindoo sense a man can never want heirs. Even should he die with- 
out children, natural or adopted, his wife has the power, and a reli- 
gious Hindoo would also feel it her duty, to adopt an heir for him, that 
those ceremonies might be performed at his interment which 
are called for by his religion at the hands of ason. We, however, 
cannot but think that it is an open question whether our treaties with 
native princes in which the word heir occurs, contemplated one thus 
made, as it were, to order. 

There is no doubt, however, that in another sense the question is also 
open, and a sense in which it deserves the most serious consideration. 
After the special argument devoted to each case, Major Bell enters on 
the consideration of those general motives of policy which are effectively 
the true standard to which they should be referred. There can be but 
little doubt in the minds of any at all acquainted with Indian affairs 
that we hold our dominion in the East by the same means by which it 
was acquired, An occupancy and growing power of an hundred years 
has left few traces on the minds of the natives at all commensurate 
with the extent of our supremacy. Confidence and sympathy are not 
to be won by the sword, and without either, no sure foundation can be 
laid either for the continuance of our power or for the best welfare of those 
subjected to it. Major Bell is a staunch, able, and well-informed advo- 
cate for a thorough revision of our mode of governing our possessions in 
India. A conciliated Hindoo and Mahometan nobility is, in his opinion, 
the only instrument by which we can hope either to diminish the expense 
of our government or to secure it from a constant liability to attack. 
By offering in the fullest manner the highest rewards in our power to 
able and educated natives, we may, he thinks, make partizans of the 
class which we must otherwise continue to estrange, and from which 
most of our dangers are, in future, to be dreaded. Every independent 
principality which we have gradually enclosed in the area of our 
dominion, should, in his opinion, have been rather fostered than ab- 
sorbed, and even where possible new ones should be established, 

*T believe,” he says, “that the maximum of immediate dominion and direct 
European agency involves the minimum of European influence : whatever tends 
to facilitate and promote intercourse and harmony between the higher classes of 
India and the higher classes of Great Britain, will tend to assimilate their habits 
and modes of thought, and to diffuse new ideas and new wants among the 
mass of the population. We must gain the leaders, and the flock will 
follow.” 

The native misrule with which we have been disgusted, must be 
improved by friendly influence, and not abrogated in the interest of 
the subject thousands, who cannot comprehend our motives, and give 
us no credit for anything but what appears to them high-handed 
injustice to families they have been accustomed to fear and 
reverence. We relieve them of the fear, but cannot destroy the old- 
established reverence. If these opinions had been expressed by any 
home student of our Indian policy, they would be at once disposed of 
as unpractical, and as betraying acomplete ignorance of the impassable 

ulf which lies between Indian and European ways of thought, but it 
is impossible to adopt this tone with anyone so manifestly well 
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acquainted as the author with Indian life and character. We have in 
many points acquired the respect of our Indian subjects; is it not also 
possible to arrive at their affection? The strong make few allowances 
for the vices of the weak ; and we have been, perhaps, too apt, both 
for our own happiness and that of the natives, to turn with disgust from 
features of Indian character which we have rather aggravated than 
improved. An effort to govern India, for the most part, by the Indians 
themselves, is one not to be set about in a hurry, and Major Bell is the 
last man to advocate anything like a precipitate action on the principles 
he advocates; but he makes out a strong case, and is so thoroughly 
well-informed, that his arguments can only be met by assertions of their 
being founded on an ignorance of native character. An assertion of this 
kind would be very hardy in the face of what he brings forward. In con- 
clusion, we strongly recommend these letters to the attentive considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the future of our Indian dependency, 
assuring them that whether they become converts or not to the views 
of the author, they cannot but reap valuable information from his pages, 
or fail to be pleased by the clear and able manner in which he advocates 
a change of policy in the East which, at least, promises results of the 
utmost importance. That such a policy would call for the rarest 
judgment and self-control is unquestionable, but great results are only 
to be had by corresponding exertions. If this be thought to add to its 
difficulties, it can hardly be said to contribute to its condemnation, 
but is rather a fresh recommendation to its attentive consideration. 

If it were not for its affectation, Mr. Reade’s book on the “Coast 
of Africa’® would be one of the most enjoyable descriptions of a 
country very little known, and to which, of late, much attention has 
been devoted. But his unquestionable good sense is dressed out to 
such an extent that it is almost lost sight of in the smartness of its 
attire. If he has a good story to tell, he so polishes and completes it 
that faith breaks down under the accumulated claims he makes upon 
it. Often humourous and witty, he never counts the cost of the effect 
he seeks; and if he has a pathetic tale to tell, mostly ends it with a 
pathos upon an absurd principle of moral relief. These, however, are 
but faults of exuberance, and may be regarded as passing peculiarities 
of the author. The worst of the affectations to which he is subject 
is that of the fine gentleman, because one that is in itself essentially 
vulgar. Though he has devoted much time and study to the ques- 
tious connected with the country he describes, and though these 
questions are neither few nor easily mastered, he everywhere assumes 
the air of writing for his amusement, and offers what is really the 
result of much labour, as the relaxation of a young man about town 
in search of something fresher than Pall-mall; like a gaboon agent 
who once very opportunely invited him to dinner while ascending the 
Neomo, he indirectly apologizes for the best meal he can set betore us, 
and endeavours to impress upon us that under other circumstances he 





9 “Savage Africa.” By W. W. Reade, Fellow of the Geographical and An- 
thropological Societies of London, and Corresponding Member of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, London: Smith, Elder and Co, 1863, 
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would have given us champagne. In spite of these peculiarities his 
book is not only most interesting throughout, but when he has a 
special subject which calls for careful investigation and serious statement, 
he lays aside his smartness, and proves that he can be instructive, too, 
when he cares to be so. His investigations into the natural history of 
the gorilla are full and complete. He authoritatively sets aside all the 
fearful features with which M. du Chaillu had endowed this beast, and 
shows him to be as timid and harmless as the other large apes. 

“That which I can attest from my own personal experience (he says) is as 
follows :—I have seen the nests of gorillas. I cannot positively say whether 
they are used as beds, or only as lying-in couches. I have repeatedly seen their 
tracks, and could tell by them that the gorilla goes habitually on all fours. I 
have never seen the tracks of two gorillas in company. I have seen a young 
— and a chimpanzee in a domestic state. They were equally docile. ii 

ave seen the dung of a gorilla, which resembles that of a man; and I can say 
positively that the gorilla sometimes ruus away from man, for I have been near 
enough to hear one run away from me. Both the gorilla and the chimpanzce 
attack by biting. A white man has never yet bagged a gorilla or chimpanzee. 
The wariness of these animals, the uncertainty of their haunts, and the jealousy 
of the native hunters will always render ape-shooting a difficult task, and one 
which offers more interest to the naturalist than to thesportsman. At present 
we possess only the evidence of native hunters, collected by Messrs. Wilson, 
Savage, Ford, and myself.” 
The account he gives of the Fans, among whom he lived for some 
time, though confirming the accounts of their cannibalism, disproves 
any special ferocity to attend upon that custom ; indeed, he treats this 
subject with so much charitable philosophy that we should not be sur- 
prised if he has the best reasons for assuring us that man tastes very 
much like monkey, only is a little fatter and more succulent. His 
resolute superiority to all prejudices stands him in good stead while 
reviewing the history of the slave trade, and the efforts we have so long 
made for its suppression, His last conclusion is that to which almost 


all acquainted with the subject have now come, viz. :— 


“That the export of slaves from Africa can only be prevented by the coasts 
being walled with civilization ; that the trade is now confined almost entirely 
to Congo; and that English settlements in that country would drive it entirely 
from the west coast.” 

The whole stretch, however, of this coast is so unhealthy that even 
the blacks degenerate after a few generations, and sink below the 
type of their forefathers who descended from the high grounds of the 
intericr. On this subject, and on the continuous migration from the 
interior to the coast, Mr. Reade has collected many valuable and 
interesting details. On the general question of the future of Africa, 
a comparison of our modes of treating the Negro with those of the 
French in Senegambia, and of the Mohammedans in central Africa is full 
of indications that are more valuable than likely to be at once accepted 
as guides in our intercourse with the native tribes. Mr. Reade, after 
visiting all the Southern stations, passed some time in the French 
settlements, and loses no opportunity of pointing out those measures 
which there already promise a success we have long struggled for in 


vain. 
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“ Some Glimpses into Life in the Far East’’” is a gossiping account of 
the external features of society thirty years since, in Penang, Singapore, 
and the Straits. They are the remembrance of a boy’s impressions, 
and were suggested by the perusal cf Captain S. Osborne’s “ Quedah.” 
Apparently a planter, and consequently in the eyes of Penang officials 
an interlorer, the author fully shares those feelings of exasperation and 
wounded vanity which the covenanted servants of the East India 
Company were at that time not slow to provoke. He takes his 
revenge by highly-coloured portraits of corrupt and incompetent 
“ civil servants,’ and sets beside them as foils sketches of local celeb- 
rities with, it must be confessed, but a qualified success. Although 
he betrays a strong feeling of opposition to the powers that were, he 
conveys at the same time a general sense of the truth of his views. 
His pages abound in stories of Malay pirates, alligators, and wild 
beasts, some of which are to the full as striking as reliable in all 
their details. On the general practice of Europeans in these settle- 
ments, and in China, of forming connexions with native women he is 
very condemnatory, and shows how often it brings about the most 
unhappy results both to the European himself and to those who are 
subject to his power and influence which are by these connexions often 
directed rather by the oriental feelings and customs of the Nonia than 
by those which her master brought with him from Europe. Though 
slight in construction, and very careless in style, the book has a certain 
freshness and air of direct experience, which are not without their attrac- 
tions, and leaves the impression when you lay it down that the couple 
of hours given to its perusal have not been altogether thrown away. 

Very different from the idyllic pictures drawn by the first navigators 
of those seas are the accounts of recent voyages in the Pacific. Partly 
this arises from a fuller knowledge, that will not admit of the colour- 
ing from Rousseau’s philosophy which so greatly influenced the early 
historians of geographical discovery in these regions. But, most of 
all is this different picture to be traced to the effects of the tree of 
European knowledge of good and evil which has borne such strange 
theological, social, and commercial fruit among the islanders. Our dis- 
eases have carried such havoc into their villages, that in several of these 
islands, after offering libations to their gods at their evening meal, 
they address any ship seen in the offing with this prayer: ‘There 

is ava for you, O sailing gods! do not come ashore in this place, but 
be pleased to depart along the ocean to some other land.” A very 
fair report of their present condition will be found in Mr. Hood’s 
account of the cruise of the Fuwn in 1862," for the purposes of inspec- 
tion and police, and to collect fines imposed upon the islanders for mis- 
conduct in the matter of stranded ships, or boats which visit them for 
fresh provisions. It is to be feared that the overwhelming power of 
an English man-of-war is sometimes brought to bear where the case 





10 ¢¢ Some Glimpses into Life in the Far East.” London: Richardson and Co. 
1864. ae 

. 1. ** Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S 4 awn in the Western Pacific, in the Year 
1862.” By T. H. Hood, Edinburg : Edmonston and Douglas. 1863. 
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has not been judged with that favourable consideration which ought to 
attend it. The Fawn touched at Uvea, or Wallis Island, for the purpose 
of enforcing payment of a fine of twenty tons of cocoa-nut oil, value 
about 600/., inflicted by the commander of H.M.S. Elk upon the 
natives for plundering a vessel which got ashore on the reef and for 
maltreating her crew. This Cornish custom of theirs must certainly be 
put down, but in this case it would seem from the evidence collected 
by Mr. Hood, that the vessel was lost through the captain’s refusal to 
take a pilot after he had threatened to flog one of the native chiefs 
who had offered his services. The queen of the island admitted that 
some things had been taken when washed ashore, but declared they 
had been returned as soon as she became aware of it, and that it was 
quite false that the crew had been maltreated. The claimant’s repre- 
sentative had agreed to take half the quantity of oil; but Captain 
Cator, of course, had no discretion in the matter, and was obliged to 
enforce payment of the whole amount, though the statements of the 
queen were confirmed by all the Europeans in the island ; and it was 
found that the complainant had opened a store with the very goods 
returned by the natives and those left in the vessel, which were 
brought off for him, and sold them to these people whom he repre- 
sented as savage robbers. Few, we think, can fail to agree with the 
justice of Mr. Hood’s concluding remarks on this transaction :— 

“Tt is one of the most flagrant cases, certainly, which has come under our 
notice, of the unfair treatment the Polynesian islanders too often experience at 
the hands of the Papalangis; and in this particular instance it is the more 
intolerable when it is considered that H.M.S. H/é took away from Uvea 
thirteen shipwrecked British subjects, saved by the natives. A vessel having 
foundered at sea off Savaii, the crew constructed a raft, upon which they were 
driven before the strong south-east wind towards the island, which they in vain 
endeavoured to reach. They were observed helplessly drifting past its shores 
by the natives, who swam out, and towed the raft through the breakers inte 
the reef: no slight undertaking even for Polynesian swimmers. Many of the 
men were so exhausted that they could not walk, and were carried by them 
kindly into their houses, where all the thirteen were hospitably taken care of, 
and supplied with all the luxuries within reach, until they were afforded the 
means of leaving. For this they were munificently rewarded with the sum of 
one dollar and a half for each man, the estimated value of an English sailor by 
his countrymen who inflicted the severe penalty of nearly a year’s whole pro- 
duce of the island upon the people of Uvea because one or two of them had 
appropriated a few dollars’ worth of goods floating about the reef.” 

It is difficult to imagine what must have been the effect on the 
simple congregation of a sermon which Mr. Hood heard in one 
of the Samoan Islands, which consisted of a tirade against the “ Poor 
Pope,” as the preacher called him, and the catholic missionaries of 
the island, for withholding the Bible from the natives, geologists also 
receiving their share of the anathemas, being in some mysterious way 
chargeable with the same offence. The Protestants seem, however, no 
way behind the Catholics in the use of weapons, which have been 
frequently supposed peculiarly Romish. In another island of this 
group— 

“4 girl was being carried to the grave by her friends, having been, to all 
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appearance, dead for some time, when suddenly she awoke from the trance in 
which she had been. When recovered a little, being asked what she had scen, 
she told her wondering friends that she had been at the gate of heaven, and 
was met there by an angel, whom she described with the most imaginative 
minuteness, convincing all the superstitious people that she had actually seen 
all she related. She was told by this celestial eft that there was but one 
religion only, and that the people who alone could gain admittance at the gate 
were Protestants. Many of the Roman Catholics here it is said have taken 
the alarm, and left their priest.” 

The Christian religion seems to sit but lightly upon anyrof them, for 
they will throw off their profession for atime when tempted to indulge 
in any of their national customs, too flagrantly in contradiction with 
its precepts, and quietly return to their profession when they have 
carried out their purpose. The cruise of the Fawn extended from 
Sydney to the Samoan Islands and back by the Feejees and New Cale- 
donia. The account of the domestic politics of these small archipe- 
lagoes, of their productions, and inhabitants, given by Mr. Hood, is 
very full and impartial ; and we regret that our space will not admit 
of a fuller notice of his book, to which he has appended—what ought 
always to be published with every account ofa sea voyage—a track chart 
of the route followed by the ship. It is not, however, lettered in such 
exact conformity with the text as could be desired, and falls very short 
of the admirable completeness of German maps of a similar character, 
as all will acknowledge who remember the admirable one which accom- 
panied the account of the voyage of the Austrian frigate the Novara 
in these seas. 

Miss Cobbe has collected into a little volume those papers on 
Baalbec, Cairo, Rome, the Dead Sea, Athens, and Jerusalem, which she 
first published in “ Fraser’s Magazine. Many of our readers are no 
doubt already familiar with them. No one, however, can regret that 
they are thus brought together in a more handy form. The subjects 
might be supposed worn and threadbare, but how little this is the case 
will soon be found by those who take up this charming collection of 
Impressions de Voyage. As she very justly remarks, everyone brings 
home different impressions ; and those who cannot, for want of means, 
leisure, or opportunity, gather them for themselves, could hardly have 
a better introduction to the scenes visited than that here afforded by 
Miss Cobbe. ‘The freshness and originality of her remarks, the genuine 
sympathy for every human feeling, and the sharp observation which 
allows no characteristic feature to escape, however different the forms 
of civilization under which they display themselves, make this a very 
delightful book. There is, perhaps, a certain tone of affectionate femi- 
nine enthusiasm about the author which one at first sight hardly 
knows whether to love or laugh at; but the sound sense and large 
charity that pervade all her reflections make it impossible to do the 
latter, and the great extent and accuracy of her information often gives 
them a fulness and depth that is not usually found in a lady’s chronicle 
of foreign travel. 











12 +The Cities of the Past.” By F. P. Cobbe. London: Triibner and Co. 
1864. 
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An “old bushman’s” account of a spring and summer in the most 
northern province of Sweden!8 will be of most interest to the practical 
naturalist and especially to the ornithologist, as the main purpose of 
his journey was to collect fine specimens of the birds which frequent 
these high latitudes in the early summer ; but his description of a very 
interesting country that is but little known to southern Europeans 
gives his book a general interest which will render it attractive to a 
larger circle of readers. It has one of the first requisites of all 
such descriptions, an air of unexaggerated truthfulness, especially in 
the account he gives of adventurous expeditions among the forests and 
on the hills or high lands which form the chief features of the 
country. The rule he laid down, never to recount any traveller’s tales, 
however probable in themselves, but to restrict himself to his own 
personal experience, if it has deprived his pages of many of an animated 
story of hunting exploits with bears and gluttons, has at least had 
this good effect—the reader feels that he can put the fullest confidence 
in what he has before him. We have never met with a more excellent 
account of the suffering endured in a sub-arctic snowstorm than that 
given in this volume. For purposes of sport it is suflicient to start 
from England late in the spring; but as the author wished to be on 
the spot as soon as the birds began to build,—for it was part of his 
purpose to make a collection of their eggs—he was obliged to make a 
winter journey, by sledging up the whole length of the country to 
Luled, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, and from thence inland to 
Quickiock, close under the mountain ridge which divides Sweden from 
Norway. The first and much longer part of this journey is rendered 
80 easy by the excellent postal arrangements of the Governinent, that 
no one need be deterred from undertaking it who wishes to find em- 
ployment for either gun or fishing-rod in a country which gives full 
opportunity of good sport for either. The fullest directions are given 
in this volume for the necessary equipment, and a cheaper or more 
enjoyable trip can hardly be imagined. In the middle and southern 
districts the elk is to be found, in private forests it is true, but the 
hospitable landowners are always ready to invite a stranger to their 
annual hunts. The lakes and streams in this most watery country 
abound in salmon, trout, grayling, and char, the last especially of 
great weight; if these things in the wildest landscape, and among the 
simplest people, are attractive to any, they cannot do better than 
avail themselves of the instructions of an “ old bushman.” 

We do not kuow of any book more calculated to interest the young 
in the geography of the British Empire than the excellent compilation 
lately published by Mrs. Bray.'* It is an enormous advance upon the 
usual bare list of isolated facts with which children are too often tor- 
mented under the name of geography. Not only is this the most 
coinplete work of its kind within the necessary limits of a schoolbook, 





13“ A Spring and Summer in Lapland: with Nates on the Fauna of Luleii 
Lapmark.” By an old Bushman, author of ‘‘ Bush Wanderings in Australia,” 
London ; Groombridge and Sons, 1864. 

14“ The British Empire.” By Caroline Bray, author of ‘‘ Physiology for 
Schools.” London: Longman and Co, 1863. 
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but its arrangement is so good that the memory is relieved of half the 
burthen usually imposed upon it by manuals on the subject. The 
progress of the nation is first rapidly sketched, and then every colony 
and dependency of the Empire is treated of in appropriate groups. 
Though primarily a geographical book, the natural and political features 
of each of the numerous countries subject to the British Crown are 
added with so much judgment, that a strong and interesting impression 
can hardly fail to be the result on the minds of the young people for 
whose use it is intended. Though the result of very wide reading and 
great labour, the style is so clear and fresh that we should be much 
surprised if it did not soon assume a place among the most popular 
educational works of the day. 

The first volume of a history of the United States, by Herr Karl 
Neumann, which brings the narrative down to the Presidentship of 
Jefferson, may be recommended as a very clear and careful account of 
one of the most instructive periods of the world’s political history. In 
spirit it is more a constitutional history than a pageant of events. With 
great judgment the author goes back to the colonial system, out of 
which the power of the Union was ultimately to be evolved; and traces, 
with a sure hand, how early the seedsof the present struggle were sown in 
the Constitution itself. The second volume, which is nearly finished, 
will bring down the narrative to the Presidentship of Andrew Jackson, 
and the third will contain the events of the present day. By confining 
himself, as he does, to the essential social facts of American history, he 
is enabled, in the small compass of these volumes, to give a most useful 
guide through a complicated series of party manceuvres that is even 
now too little understood in Europe; but the magnitude of the issue 
involved in and interests connected with them must, before long, force 
a more intelligent appreciation upon spectators who were, at first, but 
too willing to be misled by an apparently simple issue drawn from a 
supposed right of revolt. This argument, at first adopted to cloak an 
ignorance—at the time too general—has ever since been a weight 
round the necks of those who sought relief in it. If revolt is a poli- 
tical right, it must be always ready to show its grounds; but those 
who have likened the present rebellion in the United States to the 
revolt from the Mother-country in which they originated as a nation, 
have been very careful to avoid a comparison of the causes which 
brought about each. With better knowledge, a truer and more chari- 
table judgment will form itself in England and on the Continent of 
the events now taking place in America; and every candid lover of the 
truth must be glad to welcome any effort to bring about so desirable a 
state of things. On this account, as well as on the ground of its own 
very great merits, we strongly recommend the present history. 

There are few books more worthy of attention from the light they 
throw on the state of public opinion in America, than a collection of 
Speeches by Wendell Phillips, recently published at Boston.16 They 





15 ‘* Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika.” Von Karl F, Neu- 
mann. Berlin: C. Heymann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

16 «Speeches, Lectures, and Letters.” By Wendell Phillips. Boston, U.S. : 
J. Redpath. 1863. 
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cover, in some sort, the progress of the best democratic thought of the 
last quarter of a century, and seldom has greater progress been made 
in any country in so short a time. Nothing can be more easy than 
to find fault with their style, which is very different from the political 
oratory of our own country. All that is needed is to put out of sight 
the first consideration of every orator—namely, the public he addresses, 
and to substitute another of which he is not thinking, and it may 
then be conclusively shown that the canons of taste appealed to 
utterly condemn the performance thus criticized. Violence, bitterness, 
and personal invective have been thought graces in the oratorical tri- 
umphs of the Ancients; but in the mouth of an American they are too 
often the only thing attended to, while the purpose and animating 
spirit is cautiously kept out of view, that nothing may interfere with 
the judgment pronounced by polite indifference on a man struggling 
with all his might in a cause to which he has given every feeling of 
his heart. The almighty dollar has become a catch-word: with many 
writers among us, as if Americans were the first who ever hesitated 
between God and Mammon. But this is the way in which an American 
abolitionist speaks to his fellow-countrymen on the election of the 
present President :— 

“The saddest thing in the Union meetings of last year was the constant 
presence in all of them of the chink of coin+the whirr of spindles—the dust 
of trade. I must confess those pictures of the industrial value of the Union 
made me profoundly sad. I look, as beneath the skilful pencil trait after trait 
leaps to glowing life, and ask at last—Is this all? Where are the nobler 
elements of national purpose and life? Is this the whole fruit of ages of toil, 
sacrifice, and thought ?—those cunning fingers, the overflowing lap, labour vocal 
on every hillside, and commerce whitening every sea—all the dower of one 
haughty and overbearing race. The zeal of the Puritan, the faith of the Quaker, 
a century of colonial health, and then this large civilization; does it result only 
ina workshop? Oh, no! not such the picture which my glad heart sees when 
I look forward.” 

And in another place, when, last year, describing the task which 
must be heartily undertaken, he meets the great problem of the future 
of America in the only way in which it can possibly be solved, and 
shrinking from no tittle of its magnitude, exclaims— 

** We cannot expect in hours to cover the place of centuries. It is a great 
problem before us: we must take up the South and organize it anew. It is 
not the men we have to fight—v¢ és the state of society that produces them. ‘He 
would be a fool who, having a fever, scraped his tongue and took no medicine. 
Killing Davis is only scraping the tongue; killing Slavery is taking a wet shect- 

ack, destroying the very disease. But when we have done it, there remains 

ehind it the still greater and more momentous problem, whether we have the 
strength, the balance, the virtue, the civilization, to absorb six millions of igno- 
rant, embittered, bedevilled Southerners, and transmute them into honest, 
decent, well-behaved, Christian mechanics, worthy to be the brothers of New 
England Yankees—that is the real problem.” 


There can be no doubt of it, and insight is the first step towards 
success. Nothing is more remarkable than the growing confidence 
with which these speeches are animated; what in 1837 and up to the 
eve of the last election was pleaded for by every constitutional device, 
QQRr 
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and defended by every resource of legal fence, now steps boldly forward 
on the ground of its own inherent principles of justice, which it is 
manifest are felt to be sufficient and no longer to need any collateral 
support. If it were necessary to show that the violence of language 
which so often appears in these addresses is but the necessary tone 
tobe adopted to a democratic assembly when a party question has 
to be discussed before them, it would be sufficient to refer to the 
only one in this volume which touches on a subject beyond the circle 
of party organizations, to that on the Rights of Women, in which a 
subject so often disfigured by enthusiastic declamation is treated with 
a clearness of philosophical insight and temperate command, both of 
thought and language, that leave nothing to be desired. 

The “ Diplomatic History of the years 1813, 14, 15,” just published 
by F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipsic,!’ is a very well written account, from 
the German point of view, of the events of the War of Liberation. 
There is considerable advantage in making treaties and conventions the 
turning-points of any historical summary, comprising, as they usually 
do, the definite results attained at their respective dates. These volumes 
are acurious mixture of patriotic boasting and querulous complaint, 
that Germany was ultimately deprived of what she looked upon as not 
only a just retribution on her enemy, but as the only adequate con- 
dition of her future safety. A very different view is, of course, taken 
by M. Capefigue in his introduction to a collection of all the treaties 
and conventions connected with the settlement of Europe at Vienna, 
which forms two bulky volumes of the “ Bibliothéque des Archives 
Diplomatiques,” published by the Count d’Angeberg.’® An interesting 
map is added to the first of these volumes, from the papers of Talleyrand, 
in which the demands of the German Powers for an improved frontier 
are very clearly laid down, together with those points ultimately yielded 
by France. 

The manner in which the Liberal party in the French Legislative 
Chamber has taken advantage of the relinquishment by the Emperor 
of the power of increasing the floating debt of the country by the 
issue of supplementary credits, and the general financial tone of their 
opposition to the Government, give a special interest to two recent 
books on French finance. The first of these, by M. Casimir Perier,!9 is 
a programme of the Liberal party, and may be usefully studied as 
covering nearly the whole of that field to which they have, in the pre- 
sent state of French opinion, very judiciously restricted their common 
action. It is to be hoped that on such simple issues as are here raised, 
the many shades of free opinion in France may acquire a habit of 
mutual support which will with every succeeding session give coherence 
and force to their influence on the Government. M. Perier’s essays 
originally appeared, for the most part, in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 





17  Diplomatische Geschichte der Jahre 1813, 14, 15.” Leipzig : F. A. Brock- 
haus. London: D. Nutt. 1863. 

18 «Le Congrés de Vienne et les Traités de 1815. Bibliothtque des Archives 
Diplomatiques.° Paris: Amyot. London: D. Nutt. 1863. 

9 «Les Finances et la Politique.” Par M. Casimir Perier. Paris: Levy fréres, 
London: D. Nutt. 1863. 
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and are directed to a general consideration of the character of the 
control exercised by the French Chambers from the times of Louis 
Phillipe. They also contain a review of the financial reforms of 1861, 
and of the subsequent budgets, with an estimate of the present debt 
and sinking fund; the whole closing with a very cautious aspiration to 
the beaw idéal, yet so distant, of collective Ministerial responsibility, 
and a budget open to detailed amendments. 

The second, and much longer work, by the Baron de Nervo,”° with 
its epigraph, “ Facta loquuntur,” is an extended history of French 
finance from the times of Jacques Coeur to those of Mollien. Its 
purpose is to inculcate, by the examples of Sully, Colbert, and the First 
Consul, the necessity of a firm and able hand to sweep away the ruins 
of former disorder, and reconstruct the financial edifice on a new basis. 
As might have been expected, it is much more concerned with the 
administrative than with the Constitutional side of the question, and 
is a commentary on the epigram of Baron Louis: “Give me a good 
government, and I will answer for a good financial system.” Itis not 
surprising that the adversaries of the Imperial system look upon this 
view as putting the cart before the horse; nor is it to be expected that 
they will be led by patriotic admiration of successful administration to 
an implicit confidence in the working of a system which they cannot 
even bring themselves to look upon as good in itself, or be misled by 
examples which they refuse to consider applicable to the wants of the 
present moment. But whatever may be thought of its political 
intention, the Baron de Nervo’s book will be welcome to those who 
appreciate the difficulties of research he has overcome; while the clear 
manner in which he handles a subject not usually very attractive to 
any but those political students who know how necessary such labours 
are for the correct appreciation of the cotemporary events they undeglie 
and so powerfully influence, deserves the highest praise. 

A manual of the current gold and silver coins of all countries, 
compiled by Messrs. Leopold C. Martin and Charles Triibner,”! is, since 
the publication of that by Messrs. Eckfeldt and Dubois of the United 
States Mint, the most useful volume of its kind; and in the number 
and beauty of its fac-similes of the coins described, excels that well- 
known work. This volume cannot but be of great use to all connected 
with the trade in bullion, and, though from the impossibility of cor- 
rectly valuing the silver coins of other countries in the terms of own 
currency, owing to the operation of the seignorage on the silver coinage, 
the values given cannot be made the basis of any extended calculation, 
they are yet sufficiently accurate as approximations to the value of 
single pieces, while the accompanying quotation of the amount of fine 
silver they contain obviates any difficulty with those who engaged in 
exchange operations. 





20 ¢‘Tes Finances Frangaises.” Par M. Le Baron de Nervo. Paris: M. Levy 
fréres, London: D. Nutt. 1863. 

21 «The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries.” By Leopold C. 
Martin and Charles Triibner. London; Triibner and Co. 1863. 
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HE book which, from its comprehensive nature, we must place first 
amongst the few scientific works which have reached us, appears 
under the somewhat ambitious title of “ Kosmos.”1 The object of its 
author, Dr. A. N. Béhner, is to point out the evidences of the power 
and beneficence of the Deity to be found in cosmical and terrestrial 
phenomena, and to a certain extent to demonstrate the harmony exist- 
ing between the testimony obtained from these phenomena and the 
written Word. In his attempt at the latter, however, he does not seem 
to have been very sure of his grounds, and accordingly his arguments 
prove but little. In his chapter specially devoted to the consideration 
of the “ Harmony of the Book of Nature and the Bible,”’ he confines 
himself to adducing examples from the latter in which the prophets 
and Christ himself appeal to surrounding objects for picturesque illus- 
trations of their meaning, or for demonstrations of the power and glory 
of the Deity; and although his numerous quotations from the Bible, 
many of which are adopted as mottoes for his chapters, are often most 
happily chosen, his views, particularly on one important point, are so 
completely at variance with the literal interpretation of the Scripture, 
that the orthodox reader will find but little comfort in his pages. To 
our earth he gives an antiquity of many millions of years, and he also 
adopts for the human race a period of existence of at least 100,000 
years, accepting as fully established the data afforded by Horner’s 
researches in the valley of the Nile, Dowler’s calculations upon the 
length of the human period in that of the Mississippi, and the facts 
it deductions obtained by the investigation of valley deposits, bone- 
eaves, and lake-dwellings in Europe—and all this with his pages 
swarming with quotations from the Bible and from devotional poems 
and hymns, and with pietistic ejaculatory passages on his own account, 
worked up with an unction worthy of the most evangelical of 
preachers. Apart from this theological element, which some would be 
inclined to regard as introduced for the purpose of blinding the faith- 
ful and deluding them into heretical paths, Dr. Bohner has furnished 
his readers with a most interesting résumé of the present state of our 
knowledge of the leading phenomena of the Cosmos. The primitive 
condition of the universe is described in accordance with the nebular 
theory, and the emission of light and heat by the cosmical bodies 
during their condensation is regarded as the fulfilment of the first 
volition of the Creator as recorded in Genesis—“ Let there be light.” 
The gradual evolution of the system of the heavens and the mutual 
relations of the celestial bodies, form the subject of his first book. The 
second book is devoted to the consideration of light and the correlated 
forces; and the third to the geological development of our earth and 
its inhabitants. In the latter, we suppose by way of an attempt at a 











1 “ Kosmos —Bibel der Natur.” Von Dr. August Nathanael Béhner. Erster 
Pand. 8vo, Iannover: Carl Riimpler. 1864. Pp. 570. 
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reconciliation with the so-called Mosaic narrative, the geological history 
is divided into seven periods,—namely, 1. Primitive (Gneiss, &c.) ; 
2. Transition (Palzozoic); 3. Triassic; 4. Jurassic; 5. Cretaceous ; 
6. Molasse (Tertiary) ; 7. Diluvial (Human period). In the last of 
these the author assumes that the changes in the surface of the earth 
have gone on with far less violence than in former periods, and he finds 
in this supposed fact an illustration of the Jewish traditional origin of 
Sabbatical observances, ' 

The second part of Professor Roscoe’s translation of Kirchhoff’s 
“Rescarches on the Solar Spectrum”? has just appeared. In the first 
part the author described that portion of the solar spectrum which 
includes Fraunhofer’s lines D and F; the investigation is now con- 
tinued on the same plan and with the same instruments on the two 
extremities of the spectrum from D to A and from F to G. . By the 
comparison of the spectra of the chemical elements with the solar 
spectrum, the coincidence of the iron, calcium, and nickel bright lines 
with Fraunhofer’s lines is further demonstrated, and new coincidences 
of the same kind were observed in the spectra of barium, copper, and 
zinc. These results strengthen the evidence as to the presence of the 
metals in question in the solar atmosphere, but the existence of cobalt 
therein still remains uncertain, as “ many cobalt lines between C and D, 
and between F and G, are coincident with Fraunhofer’s lines, whilst 
others, equally bright, have no coincident solar line.” A few coinci 
dences were observed in the spectra of cadmium and strontium, but 
not sufficient to warrant the conclusion that these metals are present. 
On the other hand, the closer investigation of the potassium spectrum 
has thrown great doubt upon the existence of that metal in the sun’s 
atmosphere—the supposed red potassium line regarded by Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff as coincident with Fraunhofer’s line A,is now proved to consist 
of two lines, both of which are less refrangible than A, and the second 
double potassium line, although near, is not coincident with B. Inde- 
pendent of the interest attaching immediately to these researches, 
Professor Kirchhoff and his pupil, Dr. Hofmann, merit the thariks of 
future observers in the field of spectrum analysis for the careful and 
admirable manner in which, in the plates appended to this memoir, 
they have as it were mapped out the solar spectrum with its almost 
innumerable Fraunhofer’s lines, rendering the identification of the 
position of lines produced in chemical spectra a matter of perfect 
certainty. 

We need do little more than notice the appearance of a fifth edition 
of Professor Phillips’s “ Guide to Geology,’ which has just been 
published, as its reputation, like that of its author, is already well 
established. We notice that Professor Phillips still adheres to his 
former views as to the equivalence of the beds between the Cornbrash 
and the Dogger in Yorkshire with the Great Oolite series of the south- 





2 « Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the Spectra of the Chemical Elements.” 
By G. Kirchhoff. Translated by H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second 


Part. 4to. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1863. 
3 «* A Guide to Geology.” By John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. 
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west of England, in opposition to the opinion now generally entertained 
that the whole of the Yorkshire Oolites below the Cornbrash belong to 
the Inferior Oolite. In general the results of recent geological research 
have been carefully incorporated by the author in the present edition 
of his work, and the whole subject is treated in a philosophical spirit 
and with a close reference to personal observations, that render this 
book a most valuable manual of the principles of geology. To those 
who are beginning the practical study of this science it will prove an 
excellent guide. 

Another little book on the same great subject with the -one just 
noticed is Mr. Page’s “ Philosophy of Geology.”* The author’s object 
in its preparation was to direct the attention of geologists “to some 
of the higher aims of their science, to the principles that ought to 
guide them in their generalizations, and to what: may be ultimately 
anticipated of Geology in ‘her true and onward progress.” The views 
here expressed are doubtless fainiliar to most geologists, but it is as 
well to have ‘even familiar fhings occasionally brought prominently 
before us, as, when set ima new. light, they not unfrequently impress 
our minds with greater force. The‘sections relating to the general 
hypotheses of geology and indicating the dangers of a too hasty 
generalization will be read with especial profit by the young geologist, 
and the observations on the uncertainty of calculations of geological 
time from any data at. present at qur command are also deserving of 
attention. With regard to the value of Palwontological evidence in 
determining the cotemporaneity of distant deposits, the author endorses 
‘the views of Professor Huxley, considering that we may by its means 
“establish a similarity of order between the strata of different regions, 
- but similatity of order is not to be confounded with synchrony of 
deposif.”” With regard to the manifestations of life during geological 
periods, Mr. Page maintains the doctrine of progression, but at the same 
time indicates the difficulties in the way of the demonstration of the 
supposed gradual ascent, from Paleontological evidence. In discussing 
the mode by which this progression has been effected, the author, 
whilst admitting the probability of a developmental relation between 
organized bodies, indicates that none of the hypotheses hitherto 
proposed seem to satisfy all the conditions of the question ; he requires 
some higher law than any of those recognised in the Darwinian 
theory. The whole of this portion of the work, and of that treating 
of the origin and antiquity of man, is written in a liberal and philo- 
sophical spirit, which indeed is manifested by the author whenever 
he has occasion to touch upon those pseudo-theological questions 
which appear as serious stumbling-blocks to many minds. 

M. Louis Figuier’s “Earth and Sea,”® is the second of that 
series of scientific manuals with which he hopes to displace fairy tales 





4 “The Philosophy of Geology : a Brief Review of the Aim, Scope, and Cha- 
racter of Geolegical Inquiry.” By David Page, F.R.S.E, F.G.S. 12mo. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1863. 

> “La Terre et les Mers, ou Description Physique du Globe,” Par Louis Figuier. 
8vo. Paris: Hachette. 1864, 
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from the hands of the rising generation. It contains, as indicated 
in its title-page, a popular account of the physical geography of the 
globe, with especial reference to the more picturesque details which 
may be so easily engrafted on the dry bones of the science. In this 
respect it must be regarded as a more successful effort than its prede- 
cessor (which was devoted to geology) towards the author’s desired 
end, as the descriptions of Alpine adventures, disastrous earthquakes, 
and cave explorations, possess a general charm for the young mind 
with which it is perhaps more difficult to invest many of the facts of 
geological investigation. 

In those anthropological researches which are now occupying so 
much attention both in this country and abroad, the investigation of 
the languages of different peoples forms by no means an unimportant 
element, but one which, owing to the varjous and arbitrary modes of 
spelling adopted by different authors in reducing the sounds of exotic 
languages to European terms, is surrounded by the most vexatious 
difficulties. With the view of getting rid of some of .the obstacles in 
the way of reducing different.languages*to a common mode of spelling 
—the necessity of which is felt by missionaries as much, or perhaps 
more, than by scientific investigaters—Professor Lepsius was induced, 
by several of the London Missionary Societies, to undertake the prepa- 
ration of a “Standard Alphabet,” in. which each known sound em- 
ployed in any language whatsoever, should be represented by its own 
character. The result of Professor Lepsius’s labours is the work of 
which a second edition is now before us, and for the production of 
which we are indebted to the English Church Missionary Society. It 
includes a historical account of previous attempts to express exotic 
languages in European characters, and a full discussion both of the 
objects to be attained by the adoption of a uniform standard alphabet, 
and of the means by which such an alphabet may be formed, the latter 
portion including a minute examination of the nature of the various 
sounds in use among different nations, and leading naturally to the 
development of the system proposed for adoption by the author. The 
alphabet, from the number of shades of sound which it has to express, 
is necessarily somewhat complicated ; but it is founded on so thorough 
an investigation of the subject, that it can hardly fail to prove practi- 
cally useful: indeed, the examples of numerous languages given by the 
author in his second part, and the wide adoption of this alphabet by 
the Missionaries—especially in reducing the African languages to a 
written form—prove its applicability. The remarks upon the lan- 
guages of which illustrations are given, often contain interesting 
information. 

Mrs. Ward’s “ Microscope Teachings’? will furnish a simple and 


~ useful guide to those who wish to amuse themselves a little with the 





6 “Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic 
Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters.” By C. R. Lepsius, 
Second edition. 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

7 ‘* Microscope Teachings.” By the Hon. Mrs. Ward, Square 8vo. London: 
Groombridge. 1864, 
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microscope, giving them a good deal of information as to the use of the 
instrument, the objects the examination of which will be most inte- 
resting to the beginner, and the modes of preparing and preserving 
them for inspection. Mrs. Ward makes no pretence to. be an authority 
in science, as is the wont of too many of those who write books similar 
in their nature to her own; but she has an advantage over most of 
these authors in that she appears to have personally examined the 
greater part of the objects which she here describes. The little volume 
is illustrated with numerous coloured plates, from the author’s own 
pencil, the figures in which are generally good. 

Since the meeting of the Peace Congress at Brussels and the cele- 
brated visit of Mr. Pease to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, the 
world has been fuller of wars and rumours of wars than at any time 
during the memory of the present generation, and at no period perhaps 
has the general aspect of continental politics been more threatening 
than it is at present. - How long this country may keep out of any 
greater embroilment than those which she has now upon her hands is 
a question that may receive a practical solution at any moment, and it 
is therefore a matter of no small importance to know how we should 
stand in the event of our being drawn into a struggle with any strong 
power. Among the points to be considered in order to arrive at a 
conclusion upon this subject, the condition of our artillery service and 
of the reiation of our guns to armour-plated ships must occupy the 
first place. Those who wish for information as to the result of the 
efforts which have been made of late years in this country for the im- 
provement of projectile weapons will find a most admirable summary 
of the whole series of experiments in Sir James Emerson Tennent’s 
“Story of the Guns,”’’—a little book which, whilst dealing apparently 
with the driest details, is at the same time, from its style and the mode 
in which its subject is arranged, as attractive reading as any novel. 
The author first of all indicates the comparatively stationary condition 
of all firearms up to a very recent period, the absence of improvement 
being so complete in the case of the ordinary soldier’s musket, that the 
weapons borne by our men at Waterloo cannot be regarded as more 
effective than those used in the wars of Marlborough. The first step 
in advance was the introduction of the Minié rifie in 1851, and this 
gave way in 1853 to the Enfield musket. The further experiments of 
Mr. Whitworth led him to the invention of the rifle which bears his 
name, and the leading principles of which consist in its possessing a 
polygonal instead of a grooved bore, and a rather rapid twist, and in 
its being fired with a bullet made to fit the bore of the gun instead of 
one forced into an irregular figure in order to fill up the rifling. The 
demonstrated result of this arrangement is a decided superiority over 
the Enfield and indeed any other rifle; it possesses great accuracy, a 
very long range, and a remarkably low trajectory, the latter a con- 
dition of the very greatest importance in firing at a distant mark. It 
appears from the evidence that this weapon might be produced at 





8 ‘The Story of the Guns,” By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.B. 8vo. 
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about the same cost as the Enfield rifle; the only obstacle to its intro- 
duction into the British army seems to be the expense of altering the 
machinery at the Enfield Government works to enable it to produce 
the new arm. The whole course of the experiments leading to the 
invention of these rifles, and to the general adoption for military pur- 
poses of a conical or elongated form of projectile, is described fully by 
Sir James Tennent,—the effect produced in the art of war by the 
introduction of weapons which would kill, and even admitted of good 
shooting, at a range of 1000 yards, may be easily understood when we 
remember that the old fighting rule for the soldier when armed with 
“Brown Bess” was to reserve his fire until he could distinguish the 
whites of his enemies’ eyes, and that Napoleon and his marshals re- 
garded 450 yards as a perfectly safe distance from any small arms in 
use in their day. It is also easy to see that with this improve- 
ment in the weapons carried by the infantry of the line, the position of 
artillerymen became far less secure than formerly, as they were now 
liable to be picked off when engaged in handling their guns at a dis- 
tance which had previously been regarded as perfectly safe. Accord- 
ingly, the efforts which had previously been made to improve the 
larger guns were redoubled, and a series of experiments was made both 
by the Government and by private individuals, with the view of obtain- 
ing an arm which should maintain the.old superiority of the ordnance 
over the muskets of the line. The attempts made in this direction, both in 
this country and on the continent, are discussed by Sir James Tennent, 
and the peculiarities and defects of the different guns proposed are 
thoroughly explained. The principle to which all the inventors had 
recourse in order to give increased range and accuracy to their pro- 
jectiles, consists in rifling the bore of the gun: the difficulty of adapting 
the ball to the new mode of construction, and in the case of heavy 
ordnance, the apparent impossibility of obtaining a material strong 
enough to resist the force of the explosion, formed the chief obstacles 
to the realization of the various projects. Among the crowd of in- 
ventors two names stand conspicuous—those of Mr. Whitworth and of 
Sir W. Armstrong. The latter adopted a cylindrical bore, rifled with 
grooves, to be used with lead-coated projectiles : a necessary condition 
of this construction is that the gun should be a breech-loader, in order 
that the ball may be forced to occupy the grooves, and this necessity 
has led to the introduction in the Armstrong guns of a complicated 
arrangement of screws about the breech, and especially of a loose 
vent-piece, which cannot but weaken the weapon at the very point 
where it requires to be strongest. It appears that unless the greatest 
eare be taken the vent-piece of the Armstrong gun may be blown out 
by the force of its discharge, and several naval officers have declared 
that both they and their men regard the new guns with considerable 
distrust. Mr. Whitworth, in his ordnance, simply reproduced on a 
larger scale the model which had guided him in the construction of his 
rifle—a polygonal twisted bore, with an iron projectile moulded so as 
to fit accurately to the interior of the barrel. His gun, therefore, loads 
in the ordinary way, at the mouth, in itself no small advantage, and 
when he has adopted a breech-loading arrangement in the smaller 
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cannon, the whole breech screws firmly on the hinder extremity of 
the barrel, so as to avoid all loose vent-pieces and other complications. 
In fact, in simplicity Mr. Whitworth’s invention is so far preferable 
to the Armstrong gun, that one is surprised that the Committee 
of 1858 should have adopted the latter without further inquiry, and 
even without visiting Mr. Whitworth’s works, an omission of which 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. The advantages of the 
Whitworth gun over all its competitors as far as they have yet been 
tried, consist in its greater range and accuracy and its low trajectory, 
and in proof of its penetrating power it has sent both shot and shell 
through armour-plates, which, as Sir W. Armstrong himself admits, no 
gun in the service could touch. Under these circumstances every one 
must agree with Sir James Tennent in thinking that further trials of 
these and other guns are absolutely necessary, and that the Committee 
appointed for the purpose should not be exclusively composed of naval 
and military men. 

Lieutenant Forsyth, in his work on “ The Sporting Rifle,”’® takes a 
different view of the subject of projectiles, maintaining that while great 
range is undoubtedly an advantage in military rifles, the sportsman 
rather requires a weapon which will carry true nearly point blank to a 
distance of 150 or 200 yards. For sporting purposes he disapproves 
of the conical bullet, and recommends a return to the spherical form, 
which, he says, is more certain than any other to disable an animal 
when hit. The rifle for shooting with spherical balls should have but 
little twist in its grooves, according to the author. In his concluding 
chapter, Lieutenant Forsyth describes some percussion shells which he 
a invented for sporting purposes, and gives full directions for making 
them. 

In medical literature we have but little that is new to notice; the 
few books before us being chiefly new editions of well-known works. 
Amongst them we have a third edition of Gray’s Descriptive and Sur- 
gical Anatomy, edited by Mr. Holmes,!® The easy familiarity of its 
style, and,the admirable illustrations with which it abounds, cannot fail 
to render this work popular with students of anatomy. A third edition 
of Dr. Althaus’ work on the treatment of certain forms of Paralysis 
and Neuralgia by the Galvanic Current," gives us a fair résumé of the 
present state of our knowledge of the therapeutic value of, the various 
modifications of this agent. It is needless to say that on this subject 
Dr. Althaus is our best authority. 

Few medical works written for the general reader are worthy of 
notice : we have, however, a notable exception to this rule, in the truly 
useful work by Mr. Chavasse, which has already reached a seventh edi- 





® “The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles.” By Lieut. James Forsyth, M.A. 
8vo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 

10 “ Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical.” By H. Gray, F.R.S. Third Edition. 
By T. Holmes, M.A., Cantab. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Co. 
8vo. 1864. 

11 “*On Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Affections of the Nervous System, and 
their Successful Treatment by Galvanization and Faradization.” By i. Althaus, 
M.D. Third Edition, London: Triibner & Co, 1864. 12mo. 
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tion.!2 Were it possible to impress mothers with the value and im- 
portance of the advice contained in it and to ensure their acting upon it, 
we should not long have to deplore the high rate of infant mortality 
which the reports of the Registrar-General record, more than half of 
which, we believe, is due to preventible causes, and especially to the 
ignorance and neglect of the few simple principles which ought to guide 
mothers in the management of their infants which are so clearly set 
forth in this unpretending little volume. 

Topics of the Day is the title of a volume of essays on various sub- 
jects, medical and social.1* The work contains nothing that is new 
either in fact or theory, nevertheless in a pleasant, gossiping manner it 
runs over a variety of interesting themes, as for example, Atmospheric 
Phenomena in relation to Cholera, History and Practice of Vaccination, 
Ethnological Psychology, The. Indian Rebellion, &e. Many of the 
essays are elegantly written, and indicate a wide field of observation. 

A volume on the sanitary condition of the army in India is a reprint 
in a separate form of Miss Nightingale’s observations, communicated by 
request to the Royal Commission.'* The author has in a concise form 
given a summary of the evidence contained in the “ stational reports.” 
These reports show that at almost every station there is an utter 
neglect of the simplest sanitary precautions; bad water, often filthy, 
no drainage, the soil soaked with refuse and filth—baths either want- 
ing or imperfect —inducements to intemperance, and a want of any 
means for healthy recreation and amusement are the normal con- 
ditions with which the soldier in India is surrounded. Need we 
wonder that disease and death are their constant companions? 
The more we know of India and its diseases, the more are we con- 
vinced that if close attention were paid to the sanitary condition 
of our military stations—if efforts were made to secure for the men 
the advantages of a plentiful supply of pure water, good drainage, and 
efficient ventilation of hospitals and barracks, together with the 
means for healthy recreation and amusement, and, if possible, the di- 
minution of those temptations to intemperance which everywhere 
exist, we should have less of the fearful mortality which prevails 
amongst our troops than we do now. The British soldier is an ex- 
pensive article, and if humanity and a sense of duty are not sufficient 
incentives to preserve his health by better attention to the sanitary 
conditions with which he is surrounded, notions of economy might 
have some weight. 

A second medical report of the hospital for consumption contains 
much valuable information, chiefly in a statistical form, having 





13 «< Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Offspring, and on the Treat- 
ment of some of their more Urgent Diseases.” By P. H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S, 
Seventh Edition. London : Churchill & Sons. 1864. 

13 ** Topics of the Day, Medical, Social, and Scientific.” . By J. A. Hingeston, 
M.R.C.S. London: Churchill & Sons. 1863. 12mo. 

14 “ Observations on the Evidence contained in the Stational Reports submitted 
to her by the Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army in India.” By 
Florence Nightingale. Reprinted from the Report of the Royal Commission, 
London : E. Stamford, 1863. 8vo. 
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reference to all the more prominent features of interest in this disease.’ 
Amongst other facts, these tables show that by far the greater pro- 
portion of cases of, consumption occur between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. On the question of hereditary predisposition they reveal an 
interesting fact—namely, that this predisposition follows to a consider- 
able extent sexual relations, the daughters of phthisical mothers being 
more prone to disease than the sons, that is, in cases where the 
father is healthy ; whilst the sons of consumptive fathers are more 
prone to the disease than daughters in cases where the mother is 
healthy: the existence of this hereditary predisposition is shown to 
exist in more than three-fourths of the cases admitted. In addition 
to statistics on these points of general interest, there are many of 
special value in a medical point of view. The general result shown 
by this report is cheering, and clearly indicates how much may be 
done by judicious treatment, not only towards relieving but curing the 
scourge of our country. The report is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of this disease. 

Two small pamphlets by Dr. Beale,'® set forth, in a concise form, his 
views on the formation of the tissues, the value of nutriment, and the 
use of alcohol in certain acute diseases. The value of alcohol in the 
treatment of acute diseases—as, for example, pneumonia—he thinks 
arises from the fact that it diminishes or assists the active reproduc- 
tion of iorbid cell growth, and then puts an end to the process which 
constitutes the essential element in the diseased arteries. The truth 
or fallacy of this theory depends, to a great extent, if not entirely, on 
the truth or otherwise of the author’s theory of growth and nutrition. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
EGARDING the career of Charles the Bold as capable of sup- 


plying material for an historical construction, rather than as form- 
ing “merely a romantic episode” in European history, Mr. Kirk has 
availed himself of the recent researches of the students of the period, 
has examined the chronicles and memoirs which illustrate it, and 
from various novel sources opened up in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Austria, has derived valuable evidence relating to the chief actors 
and notable events of the time, and for final result has combined the 
information and knowledge he has obtained into one “ symmetrical 





15 «¢The Second Medical Report of the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest.” Presented to the Committee of Management hy the Physicians to 
the Institution. London: J. Churchill & Son. 1863. 8vo, 

16 “On Deficiency of Vital Power in Disease, and on Support ; with Observa- 
tions upon the Action of Alcohol in Serious Cases of Acute Disease.” By L. 8S. 
Beale, M.B., F.R.S. 12mo. London: T. Richards. 1868. 

‘First Principles—Observations upon the Essential Changes occurring in 
Inflammation.” A Lecture by L. S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S. Dublin : Thomas Day. 
1863, 12mo. 
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narrative.”! The two published volumes of this work, designed to be 
completed by a third now in course of preparation, indicate a scholarly 
diligence, real understanding of the subject, and an undoubted his- 
torical ability. It is true that with all its merits the book before us 
is not a great book. We find in it no philosophical thought of a high 
order, nor does its author seem to us to possess the historical imagina- 
tion in any very eminent degree. If we look to the style which he 
has adopted, we should say that though writing with vigour and 
animation, he is deficient in grace, simplicity, and illuminating force. 

His composition is sometimes laboured and verbose; in the sub- 
joined sentence his language seems wild :— 


“ Feudalism, though endued with a centrifugal force ever fruitful of alarming 
phenomena, and though engaged—at what seemed the period of its rampant 
strength, but what was in truth the period of its feebleness and decline—in a 
desperate contest with monarchical power, was nevertheless the chief source 
from which that power derived its nutriment and growth, weaving the count- 
less threads that when grasped by a skilful hand drew together all the revolving 
particles and atoms, and distilling all the copious fountains of loyalty that 
were at length to overflow and mingle in a common reservoir.” 


In spite, however, of defects or deficiencies, Mr. Kirk has produced 
a really valuable book—a book which is entitled to a place in our 
library beside the volumes of the friend who aided him in procuring 
the requisite materials for his literary enterprise, the late William H. 
Prescott; a distinction which is in itself no mean praise. 

Commencing with a description of France at the close of the four- 
teenth and in the first half of the fifteenth century, Mr. Kirk rapidly 
delineates the struggles of feudalism with royalty, the long prevailing 
anarchy and ultimate regeneration of France, when the English had 
abandoned, not only their recent acquisitions, but their earliest pos- 
sessions, and when Calais alone saw “ the standard of St. George still 
floating over French soil.’’ The account of the dominions, court and 
policy of Philip the Good, which follows, abounds in interesting and 
picturesque details. In the third chapter we are introduced to Charles 
the Bold, the inheritor of that renowned sovereignty, which had no 
fewer than five successive phases, and which Charles proposed to 
restore to its ancient splendour, as the kingdom of the Rhine,—* the 
counterpart of that earlier Burgundian kingdom which, leaning on the 
Vosges, the Jura, and the Alps, had guarded the waters of the Rhine 
to their junction with the sea.” Charles, the hero of Mr. Kirk’s 
history, and the rival of Louis XI., has hitherto been pronounced de- 
ficient in sagacity and deliberative foresight, and as the Terrible, the 
Rash, the Bold, and by anticipation, the Idiot, has been held to have 
played rather a conspicuous than distinguished part, in the drama of 
European history. ‘To this conception of Charles’s character Mr. 
Kirk objects, not without grounds. He does not, indeed, claim for 
him transcendent genius, or versatile talent, or ready adaptiveness, but 
he contends that he had eminent, though not pre-eminent intelligence ; 





1 “ History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy.” By John Foster Kirk, 
With Portraits. Vols. I. and II, London: John Murray. 1863. 
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that “ his vision, within a limited range, was singularly clear,” and that 
while, without the profound and foreseeing intellect and the inventive 
faculty of his antagonist, he had powers of reasoning that were rare 
and admirable, and principles of action that were consistent and sound. 
That Charles was not wanting either in the faculty that discerns or 
that which appropriates opportunity is manifest, from ‘the prompti- 
tude with which he took advantage of the existing weakness, discord, 
and embarrassments of neighbouring states, and which is attested by 
the downfall of Liége, the purchase of Alsace, the annexation of 
Gueldres, and the establishment of a military protectorate over 
Lorraine. 

Of this sincere, straightforward and impetuous prince Louis XI. 
was the natural enemy. As Mr. Kirk undertakes to correct the popu- 
lar impression of Charles’s character, so he revises the traditionary 
portrait of the French king. Far from denying, however, the reality 
of the historical element that enters into the received representation, 
he insists that “most of the particulars are indubitable facts. The 
cages and the steel-traps, the cunning, the cruelty, the suspicions, the 
bigotry are authentically established.” Yet a monarch of whom it can 
be truly said that he strove to win the sympathy and co-operation of 
his people, that he appealed to and created, public opinion, that he 
granted charters liberally to Communes, must have had some remark- 
able qualities—qualities that justified the admiration of so able and 
comparatively impartial a judge as Philippe de Commines. A vigorous 
mind, Mr. Kirk explains, united with a bad heart, is not necessarily an 
instrument of evil. Louis found the French nobility insubordinate. 
Deprived by royal enactment of the privileges of the chase, they were 
dreadfully bored, and partly out of pure ennui, it would seem, formed 
a combination—the so-called League of the Public Weal—which 
might have resulted in the dismemberment of France. The unity of 
the country was imperilled, and the existence of the Monarchy 
menaced by the rebellious vassals of the Crown. With a firm grasp, 
Louis held the power which legitimately belonged to him, crushed 
feudal anarchy, and saved France. And this great and necessary work 
“ was effected, not with the aid of fortune or by a preponderance of 
strength, but through the efforts of an intellect ever watchful and 
never dispirited, contending against enormous difficulties and over- 
whelming odds—an intellect so keen and so vivacious as to compel our 
sympathy, and render dormant that aversion which its choice of means 
would otherwise inspire.” Such are the two principal actors in events 
which have in them a deep and permanent interest. We have shOwn 
how Mr. Kirk regards the rival princes and the work one of them did, 
and one of them tried todo. We cannot follow him in his narrative 
of the double career of Charles the Bold, which, beginning with an 
attempt to undermine the French monarchy, ended with an effort “ to 
establish a power which should rise beside and overtop that monarchy.” 
Among the passages of this history which have struck us most are 
those which describe the scenery, the institutions, the resources, and 
the usages of Liége, Bruges, Ghent, the analysis of the characters of 
Charles and Louis, the story of the counter-revolution in England, in 
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which some light is thrown on the conduct of the king-making Earl 
of Warwick, and the episode of Hagenbach’s rise and fall. We shall 
welcome the conclusion of Mr. Kirk’s most praiseworthy labours. 
He is evidently a thoughtful and diligent writer, and gives such evi- 
dences of reading and research that we are quite at a loss to conjecture 
how he, in common with another recent historian, can confound 
Gregory I. with Gregory VII., as he assuredly does in the note to 
p- 288, vol. i. 

To form a close alliance with the Duke of Burgundy was the obvious 
policy of the head of the House of York, which gained additional 
popularity in England from its maintenance of the claims advanced by 
Edward III. to the crown of France. Edward IV., though he re- 
conquered none of the lost territory, compelled Louis XI. to pay him 
tribute, and stipulated that the Dauphin should marry his eldest 
daughter. The treaty of Arras, however, directly set aside this stipu- 
lation. On the death of Edward no resentment was manifested in 
England, and Richard III., who had enough to do at home, had 
neither motive nor inclination for a quarrel with France. 

Such is the view at least of Mr. James Gairdner, who, in the preface to 
a second and final volume of letters and papers illustrative of the reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VII.,? has taken an interesting survey of the 
period, or rather of some of its leading events, discussing such ques- 
tions as Richard’s criminality, Perkin Warbeck’s identity, and James 
the Fourth’s character. We notice that in the present volume Mr. 
Gairdner recalls the opinion which he expressed in the former volume, 
on the authorship of the Latin History of Richard III., which he was 
at one time disposed to attribute, not to Sir Thomas More, but, fol- 
lowing the tradition mentioned by Harrington in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, to Cardinal Morton. The difficulty of supposing More to be 
the author of the “ History,”’ which arises from the consideration that 
if he were only three years old at Richard’s accession he could not 
possibly have written the passage in which he says that he remembers an 
anecdote then told to his father, Mr. Gairdner endeavours to surmount 
by antedating More’s birth by four years. But would a boy of seven 
have been much more likely than a child of three years of age to have 
retained in his memory the circumstances recorded in page xxi. of the 
preface: or is it certain that he would have even understood the 
report P 

There are three other volumes of the Record Office, publications 
which we can but briefly notice here. “The Annales Monastici,’’* 
edited by Mr. Luard, contains the Margan Annals, beginning with the 
death of Edward the Confessor, and in part, perhaps, derived from 
William of Malmesbury’s History; the Annals of the Monastery of 





2 ‘Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry 
VII.” Edited by James Gairdner. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. Vol. II. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1863. 

3 « Annales Monastici.” Vol. I. &. Edited by Henry Richards Luard, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, &c. Published by the authority, &c. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1864. 
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Tewkesbury, which also begin with Edward’s death; and the Annals 
of Burton, the most valuable portion of which, says the editor, “re- 
lates to the Provisions of Oxford and the revolution, which in fact 
almost dethroned the King” (Henry IIL). 

“The Magna Vita 8. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolniensis,’’* admirably 
edited by Rev. James F. Dimock, from manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the Imperial Library, Paris, is a circumstantial 
biography of an illustrious saint, written by one Adam, a Benedictine 
monk, and a retainer of Hugh’s household. “The Life,” which has 
always been held in high estimation, appears to be of considerable 
value. ' It should have a particular attraction for Somersetshire anti- 
quarians, as it contains various details relating to Witham Friary, near 
Frome, where Henry II. founded a Carthusian monastery, of which 
Hugh was appointed prior, being the third in order of succession. 
Witham, or the “ House of Understanding,’ as Adam interprets it, 
out of compliment to Hugh, has gone the way of many another pic- 
turesque village, and hears the profane railway scream where once it 
heard the monks’ pious chant. 

The remaining volume is a very curious one, but its lengthy title,® 
which we give below, will sufficiently explain its nature. In the pre- 
face, Mr. Oswald Cockayne has collected many quaint and instructive 
details respecting charms, witches, and magic in general. 

Among the more remarkable persons accused of practising the Black 
Art was Gerbert, or Silvester 11., one of the most learned of popes. In 
a valuable and attractive study called “The Pope-Fables of the 
Middle Age,” Déllinger, the celebrated Roman Catholic writer, ex- 
plains the origin of this and several other singular papal myths, includ- 
ing the most singular of all, that of Pope Joan.* In the 13th century, 
a saga which had perhaps been in the air for some little time assumed 
a definite shape, and took its place as a fact in history. The story 
went that a woman of surpassing knowledge had succeeded in pro- 
curing her own elevation to the papal chair; that she performed the 
various functions of her sublime position ;-brought scandal on the Church 
by giving birth to a child in the streets, and, according to one account, 
was stoned immediately after. ‘The street in which the little accident 
happened has been avoided since, it is added, and processions take a 
circuitous route, in order to shun that spot of shame. Now, the strange 
circumstance about this fable is, that it is not a weak invention of the 
Protestant enemy. It was current in the 13th century, arose in 
Rome, and was propagated, not by the Valdenses, but by their most 





* “Magna Vita S. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolniensis,” &c. Edited by the 
Rev. James F. Dimock, M.A., Rector of Barnbury, Yorkshire. Published by 
the authority, &c. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1864. 

5 **Leechdoms, Wort-cunning, and Star-craft of Early England.” Being a 
collection of documents, for the most part never before printed, illustrating the 
history of science in this country before the Norman Conquest. Collected and 
edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Cantab. Vol. I. Published by the 
authority, &c. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1864. 

6 «* Die Papst-Fabeln des Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte.” 
Von Jon. Jos. Ign. V. Dillinger. London: D. Nutt. 1863. 
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determined opponents, the Dominicans and Minorites, in the time of 
Boniface VI1I., who was not over-favourably disposed to these orders, 
and whose disesteem inspired them with a personal dislike, which was 
extended to the papal office itself, so far, at least, that they found a 
gratification in indicating the holes in his predecessors’ coat. After 
tracing with great learning and research the literary history of this 
marvellous myth, the accomplished author offers what appears to us a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of it. The constituent elements of 
the story are, the customary use of a perforated chair, believed to afford 
particular facilities for the ascertainment of the sex of the newly-elected 
pope, who never again occupies it ; a stone with an inscription, which 
was mistaken for a monument; a supposed female statue, and the 
practice of avoiding a particular street already mentioned. For the 
manner in which these real materials were combined into a fabulous 
whole we must refer the reader to the essay itself; merely observing 
that the stone seat was chosen for its beautiful colouring, and not for 
its perforations; that the statue was probably that of a priest of 
Mithras, in flowing robes and with an attendant youth, and that the 
P.P.P. inscription, which was understood to mean 


“Papa Pater patrum peperit papissa papillum,” 


or something like it, may, and perhaps does, signify Papirius pater 
patrum propria pecunié posuit—pater patrum being a recognised ap- 
pellation of a priest of Mithras; while, in conclusion, the avoidance of 
the street is to be ascribed simply to its inconveniently narrow dimen- 
sions. There are, it would seem, eight other similarly “ true tales ” 
similarly dealt with in this curiously learned investigation. We ex- 
tremely admire the dexterity with which the author converts what has 
been taken for history into its mythical elements, and heartily recom- 
mend his researches to Catholics and Protestants alike. 

About the end of the eighth century appeared that collection of 
Ecclesiastical Canons now usually known as the “ False Decretals.” 
They were given to the world under the name of Isidore, an unknown 
person, who borrowed in part from a previous and genuine collection 
of canons. The supremacy of Rome over the various national churches 
rested for centuries on these spurious decretals. Two compact volumes, 
from the Leipsic press, contain these memorable documents.’ In the 
treatise which introduces them an account seems to be given of the 
different MSS. of the Decretals, of their character and composition, 
and an inquiry is instituted into their authorship, date, and derivation. 
‘Though we have spoken above of two compact volumes, we judge of 
the nature of the first from that of the second, having seen the latter 
only. 
a this place a few words may be appropriately given to Hasse’s 
“ Manual of Church History,” a work which shows some research, and 





? ‘“¢Decretales Pseudo-Isidoriane et capitula Angilramni. Ad fidem librorum 
manuscriptorum recensuit fontes indicavit commentationem de collectione Pseudo- 
Isidori premisit Paulus Hinschius.” Pars Posterior. Ex officina Bernardi 
Tauchnitz. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 
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displays a real acquaintance with the subject of which it treats, but which 
is not distinguished by bold or original criticism. The plan of the 
work precludes anything like detailed exposition, and thus, perhaps, we 
ought hardly to expect the distinction between the later and earlier 
Ophitz,a Gnostic sect, to be preserved. In the account of the Paschal 
controversy the conformity of Apollinaris to the usage of Asia Minor, 
asserted by our author, is a misconception. Apollinaris agreed with 
the Western view, which was that of the fourth Gospel, but which was 
not that of the Asiatic Church traditionally founded on the authority 
of the Apostles John and James, and supported by the evidence of 
the Synoptic Gospels. The first part only of Dr. Hasse’s work is 
before us: it brings us down to the time of St. Augustine, passing in 
rapid review the doctrine, government, and discipline of the Church ; 
its struggle with Paganism, Judaism, &c.; its relations to the state, 
and its ceremunial, ritual, and philosophy. 

The historical researches, in ancient, medieval, and modern times, of 
Dr. Friedrich Kortiim, consist of detached papers: an anti-Cleonic essay 
on the demagogue Cleon, one on Agis IV., one on Pindar’s political 
and philosophical view of life, one on Thucydides, and one on the his- 
tory of ancient art.? A seventh treats of peculiarities in the Hispano- 
Roman poetry of the second half of the first century after Christ, and 
traces the characteristics of Silius Italicus, Lucan, and Martial. The 
two medieval essays are on Ezzelino da Romano, and the royal power, 
serfdom, and land-allotments of the old Germans; while the subjects 
of the essays relating to modern times are: I. the Duke of Alba as 
commander of the projected expedition against Geneva and the Evan- 
gelical Swiss Confederacy; and II., the Lady Jane Grey, whom 
Herr Kortiim appears to regard as a kind of Protestant saint and 
martyr. ‘ 

M. Alfred Maury, noting the existence of an historical element in 
the sciences, and wishing to impress on the public mind a conviction 
of the superiority of scientific truth to literary ornamentation, has 
attempted, in “Les Académies d’Autrefois,” to sketch the history of two 
remarkable societies, L’ancienne Académie des Sciences, and L’ancienne 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, choosing the former for 
the scientific illustration which it supplies, and discerning in both alike 
a certain historical interest.! The present volume deals only with the 
Académie des Sciences. This institution was the creation of Colbert. 
Under the patronage of the Grand Monarque it began its sittings on 





8 “Kirchengeschichte von Friedr. Rud. Hasse,” weil. Consistorialrath Dr. u. 
ord. Prof. der _evangel. Theologie in Bonn. Herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. August 
Kohler, a. o. Prof. der Theologie in Erlangen. Erster Band. London: David 
Nutt. 1864. 

9 “Geschichtliche Forschungen im gebiete des Alterthums, des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit von Dr. Friedrich Kortiim,’’&c. Nach dessen Tode herausgegeben 
von Dr. Karl Alexander Freiherin von Reichlin-Meldegg offentl. ordentl. Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie ebendaselbst. London: David Nutt. 1863. 

10 «* Les Académies d’Autrefois, L’ancienne Académie des Sciences.” Par L. F. 
Alfred Maury, Membre de l'Institut, Professor d'Histoire et Morale au Collége 
de France. London: David Nutt. 1864. 
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the 22nd December, 1666, in one of the rooms of the royal library. A 
peculiarity of this society, and one which supplied our author with an 
additional motive for the preparation of this work, lay in its cosmopolitan 
character. It availed itself from the first of the suggestions and co- 
operation of foreigners. Huyghens, Cassini, Newton, were early asso- 
ciated with it. At the commencement, it enrolled as its correspondents 
Flamsteed, Briggs, Eisenschmid, Viviani (the pupil of Galileo), Mar- 
chetti (the successor of Borelli), Bayle, Basnage, and Papin. It will 
be readily understood that the most illustrious names in science, the 
great mathematicians, the great astronomers, the famous chemists, the 
most renowned physicists and physiologists, are all registered in 
M. Maury’s historical table. The work they did is briefly indicated, 
and thus we are furnished with an outline of scientific progress. It is 
quite impossible to give the details here. After a brilliant career of 
more than a century and a quarter, the Academy was suppressed by 
the Republican Government on the 8th August, 1793. It may be 
said, however, to have been represented in the National Institute, 
founded by the same government about two years after, and to have 
been re-established in 1816, as a branch of that magnificent corpora- 
tion. M. Maury has produced in his sketch of its origin aud develop- 
ment a volume that is both pleasant and instructive. 

M. Maury’s countryman, Amédée Gabourd, has published the first 
volume of a history of our own times,' in which, while giving the lion’s 
share to France, as the directress of the social movement, the initiative 
power, the apostle of thought and intelligence, he records the leading 
events that have taken place in other countries since the Revolution of 
1830. Notwithstanding his admiration for France, which, with, an 
almost Jewish enthusiasm he regards as divinely chosen to serve as 
the instrument with which the Supreme works out his majestic purposes, 
he seems to us to write with considerable freedom and impartiality. 
His religious predilections necessarily lead to conclusions which we can- 
not accept; nor have we any sympathy with that extension of the 
Catholic domain, or that military guardianship of Rome, which he so 
proudly eulogizes. In spite, however, of this patriotic and theological 
partizanship, M. Gabourd tells the story of Kuropean contemporary 
history with certainly a proximate accuracy, and as he “retains the old 
habit of loving liberty and welcoming its conquests,” we find ourselves 
generally in sufficient accordance with his views, and quite willing to con- 
cede that, if he does look through a pair of French spectacles, he sees other 
countries in the world besides his own. The portion of this contempo- 
raneous “ History” before us falls into three principal divisions. Having 
in an introduction characterized the Restoration and the Bourbon govern- 
ment, from 1814 to the catastrophe which drove Charles X. from his 
throne, he describes the situation of France and of Europe, down to the 
period of dissatisfaction and disorder which followed the establishment 
of the bourgeois monarchy of July. The subject of the second book is 





11 « Histoire Contemporaine, comprenant les principaux Evénements qui se sont 
accomplis depuis la Revolution de 1830, jusqu’& nos Jours,” &c., Par Amédée 
Gabourd. Tome premier. London: David Nutt. 1863. 
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the reaction, not only in France, but in Europe, against the revolu- 
tionary movement. As the separation of Belgium from Holland was 
related in the first book, so the Polish insurrection is a leading topic of 
the second. The third book relates the events connected with the pro- 
gress of the revolutionary movement, and the new expedients employed 
for keeping it down. The Bristol riot, the insurrection at Lyons, 
the affairs of Greece, are discussed in the final section of the volume, 
which closes with the death of Casimir Perier. M.Gabourd undertakes 
to delineate the social, artistic, and literary movement, as well as the 
political events of the period which he has chosen to illustrate. To some 
extent the social characteristics of the times are almost unavoidably 
noticed ; but we presume that he reserves for a future occasion the formal 
statement of his views on this, as well as on the other complementary 
subjects of his historical essay. 

The insurrection of Greece, which receives some notice in M. 
Gabourd’s pages, is treated at great length by its appropriate historian, 
Spiridion Tricoupi; a second and corrected edition of whose com- 
prehensive work, written in a sort of classical modern Greek, invites 
the attention of the studious and sanguine Philohellenist, more espe- 
cially at a new crisis in the fate of the land in which he is interested}? 
Believing in the regeneration of Greece, and in the justice and grandeur 
of her cause, the historian pronounces her struggle for liberty to be 
an event that confers honour on humanity, and bids us hear in the 
blast of her battle-trumpet an angel’s hymn to the Most High. 
Turning to the passage in which he discusses the character of the 
Greek Governor, Capo d’Istria, we see that while he recognises his 
worth he is by no means blind to his faults. In vindicating his 
patriotism, he maintains that the President did not seek the govern- 
ment of Greece for the sake of Russia, but courted Russia for the sake 
of Greece. The chief aim of his administration was the promotion of 
the material improvement of Greece, as the basis and necessary pre- 
liminary of all other and all higher improvement. Tricoupi gives him 
credit for many serviceable qualities and admirable gifts ; for courteous 
and conciliating diplomacy, vigilance and economy in government, a 
persuasive tongue and a charming pen. On the other hand, he attri- 
butes to him an exaggerated self-esteem. He did not hesitate to 
speak of himself as the saviour of Greece, while he reviled his pre- 
decessors in office, and went so far as to call the Phanariots and others 
all sorts of vituperative names. Possessing little faith in the capacity 
of the Greeks for constitutional government, he would have preferred 
the establishment of an absolute rule as better adapted, in his 
own judgment, to a people in a state of transition from slavery to 
freedom. 

This view of the character of Capo d’Istria is confirmed by Dr. 
Karl Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, the eldest son, we believe, of the cele- 
brated musical composer, who has written a complete memoir of the 
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famous Corfiote count.’ Equally with Tricoupi he testifies to his 
respectable church-going conduct, his finished diplomacy, and ready 
pen, but complains that he belongs to the schgol of “ enlightened 
despotism,” that wanted to do everything for the people, nothing by 
it, and fancied, as it were, that much governing was the same as good 
governing. Dr. Karl Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, however, appears to us 
to consider Capo d’Istria to have been less patriotic than Tricoupi 
does. Though allowing that in general he supported Russian views 
only where the common advantage of both countries justified his 
support, he accuses him of subserviency to the Czar, and, on one occa- 
sion at least, of a decided postponement of the interests of Greece. 
There was one thing, however, which our author thinks Capo d’Istria 
preferred to the welfare of either Greece or Russia—his own personal 
aggrandizement; and when Northern pretensions conflicted with his 
own claims, he grew discontented with his ally, though Russia was 
now his sole resource for putting down the constitutional party in 
Greece. His egoism, our author contends, was not a strong masculine 
egoism like that of Richelieu, which might have saved his country, 
but a weak feminine egoism which, after unchaining the passions of 
the people, left it long a prey to a fearful confusion. Accordingly he 
holds that the dagger of Mauromichalis struck the self-seeking Presi- 
dent at the right moment, enabling him to fall with the glory of a 
martyr and procuring him the honourable posthumous distinction of 
the new ‘T'imoleon. Born 11th February, 1776, he died 9th October, 
1831. 

We have given the son precedence of the father, as an author, not 
the subject of a biography. The letters of Felix Mendelsohn, 
(1833—1847), of which Karl is one of the editors, have been trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace, in what seems to be very readable English. 
Commencing directly after the termination of the former volume which 
contained the letters from Switzerland and Italy, the present volume 
brings us down to the last scene of all, the great composer’s death. 
In addition to a good deal of musical criticism that will attract only 
those who cultivate the glorious art, there are notices of Mendelsohn’s 
life and vocation, as the account of his appointment at Berlin, that 
will interest the general reader. We particularly admire the fine 
answer of Mendelsohn when he felt unable to comply with the royal 
request to compose music for the Eumenides : “I will always obey the 
commands of a sovereign so beloved by me, even at the sacrifice of my 
personal wishes and advantage. If I find I cannot do so with a 
good artistic conscience, I must endeavour candidly to state my 
scruples or my incapacity, and if that does not suffice, then IL 
must go,” &e. 





13 « Graf Johann Kapodistrias, Mit benutzung handschriftlichen Materials,” 
Von Dr. Karl Mendelsohn-Bartholdy. London: David Nutt. 1864. 

14 “ Letters of Felix Mendelsohn Bartholdy, From 1833 to 1847.’ Edited by 
Paul Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, of Berlin, and Dr. Karl Mendelsohn-Bariholdy, of 
Heidelberg. With a catalogue of all his musical compositions, compiled by 
Dr. Julius Rietz, Translated by Lady Wallace. London: Longman, Green, 
and Co. 1863. ‘ 
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The first volume of a Life of Karl Ritter, by Dr..Kramer, describes 
the boyhood and early education of that well-known geographer, his 
travels, his residenee in Florence, Rome, and Naples; his maturer 
studies and occupations, and his marriage and settlement in Berlin. 
It seems agreeably and intelligibly written}? but could not the 
biographer tell the story of his hero’s life in half the number of 
pages 
‘ In a somewhat heterogeneous selection of° German books, the 
next that “ occurs,”’ as the geologists say, is Dehnel’s Reminiscences of 
German officers engaged in the British service, from the year of 
grace, or, as our author says, of war, 1805, to 1816.1 The papers 
comprised in this volume are very miscellaneous. ‘The first section 
begins with the Copenhagen affair in 1807, includes an account of 
the battle of Busaco and the lines of Torres Vedras, and ends with a 
drive in a waggon drawn by bullocks, from Burgos to Viseu. Ina 
second division we find a notice of the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
the battle of Waterloo. The storming of Badajos is a leading topic 
of the third division, and various exploits and different military trans- 
actions, chiefly relating to the Peninsular War, are described in the 
remaining sections. 

The last German publication that we have to acknowledge, is Gustav 
de Veer’s sketch of the life and times of the renowned Portuguese 
navigator, Prince Henry, introduced by an historical essay on the 
Portuguese trade and maritime affairs from the earliest period, the 
opening of the twelfth century, to the commencement of the fifteenth.17 
The discoverer of the Island of Madeira, the Azores, and various places 
on the west coast of Africa, has every title to have his history told 
and retold, in all the dialects of articulate-speaking men. 

The life of the theologian Calixtus, Danish. by allegiance and 
Hanoverian by position, has been drawn up, not without ability, though 
also not without a certain quaint affectation and perhaps unavoidable 
impotency of conclusion, by his ardent admirer, the Rev. W. C. Dow- 
ding,!* a gentleman who is sanguine enough to nourish the hope that 
the conciliating theology of Calixtus may possibly have the same in- 
fluence on the mind of England now, it had on that of Germany 
formerly. George Calixtus was born at Flensburg, in Schleswig, in 
the autumn of 1586. At twelve years of age he was received into 
the Latin school of Flensburg. In his seventeenth year he entered 
the university of Helmstadt, of the student life of which in those good 





3 “Carl Ritter. Ein Lebensbild nach seinem handschriftlichem Nachlass 
dargestellt von, G. Kramer. LErster Theil. Nebst einem Bildniss Ritters, 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1864. 

46 «‘Erinnerungen deutscher Officiere in Britischen Diensten aus den Kriegs- 
jahren 1805 bis 1816, nach aufzeichnungen und miindlichen Erzihlungen,” &c. 
Yon H. Dehnel, Kéniglich-hannoverischer Oberst. London: David Nutt. 1864, 

17 ‘* Prinz Heinrich der Seefahrer und seine Zeit.” Von Gustav de Veer. 
Mit einem portrait, &c. London: David Nutt. 1864, 

18 “German Theology during the Thirty Years’ War.” ‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of George Calixtus, Lutheran Abbot of Kénigslutter, and Professor 
Primarius in the University of Helmstadt. By the Rev. W. C. Dowding, M.A. &c. 
Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker. 1863, 
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old times Mr. Dowding gives us an edifying description. An excel- 
lent classic, and’ An accomplished Hebrew scholar, Calixtus was pro- 
moted to the-offiée of ordinary professor of Theology in Jan. 1615, 
and a few years after, he married Catherine Gairtner, the daughter of 
a rich burgher of Helmstadt. A life of professional usefulness and 
learned leisure, spiced or peppered with frequent theological discussion, 
closed in a peaceful death in 1657, A man who like Calixtus lived 
amid the stirring scenes of the Thirty Years’ War, who was associated in 
power and intellect with Casaubon, Vossius, and Grotius, and is men- 
tioned with respect by Bossuet, must have been no common man. 
Opposed to the predominant stringent and exclusive Lutheranism, 
and favouring “ the Melancthonian humanities,” Calixtus seems to have 
represented the Broad Church of his own times. His efforts for com- 
prehension, however, had precisely the success that might have been 
anticipated in days when men gravely disputed whether the blood of 
Christ, being inconceivably precious, the world’s salvation had been 
purchased by one drop or by the whole of it—days when it was held 
by the vulgar that “ God and Nature no longer did anything, but the 
witches did it all,” and princes insisted that the magistrates should 
proceed against the imaginary crime of sorcery—the very same 
princes, perhaps, who “assumed to themselves the decision of theological 
truth, and embodied their dicta in some corpus or summary which 
was presented to their people upon the point of the sword.” Mr. 
Dowding holds up Calixtus as a model; but what did Calixtus accom- 
plish ? Such was the force of bigotry, that at the Congress of ‘Thorn, 
the Reformed party could not even record a statement of their faith, 
nor the Lutheran obtain a hearing. Nay, so opposed was Calovius, a 
Lutheran zealot, to any plan for the inclusion of the Calvinists, that 
Calixtus gave up the discussion. ‘Thus, though present in Thorn, the 
man who had made peace the object of his life took no part in the 
Conference. After if had cost the citizens 50,000 florins, it failed, and 
“what before was said of Dort was repeated with justice of this wasted 
effort.” 
“Quid synodus? nodus. Patrum chorus integer? sger. 
Conventus ? Ventus. Gloria? stramen, amen.” 


So intractable is the spirit of theology ; so indefinable, evasive, and 
undemonstrable is its dogma! 

Happily, “ where Luther preached another preacher came whom we 
know as Goethe!” The life of this high-priest of truth and beauty 
has been pourtrayed, as the life of such a man rarely is pourtrayed, by 
Mr. Lewes.!® His record of the career of the greatest European poet 
since Shakespeare will occupy a permanent place in the biographical 
section of our libraries. For fidelity, research, narrative ability, 
clearness and completeness of exposition, critical insight, and trans- 
parent purity of language, it deserves almost unqualified praise. The 
sale of thirteen thousand copies of this work in England and Germany 
is a proof of the estimation in which it is held. In the cheaper and 





19 “The Life of Goethe,’ By George Henry Lewes. Second Edition, Partly 
rewritten. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1864. 
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more compact form which it has assumed, in the new English edition, 
it is likely to become still more popular. To enhance its value Mr. 
Lewes has partly rewritten it, introducing new material, as well as 
correcting and reconstructing it. By means of personal corroboration, 
by actual consultation of those “ who lived under the same roof” with 
the poet, by the inspection of a mass of printed testimony, controlled and 
completed by the evidence of unprinted papers, Mr. Lewes has “ sought 
to acquire and reproduce a definite image of the living man, and not 
simply of the man as he appeared in all the reticence of print.” Occa- 
sional alterations, additions, or omissions may be discovered in the 
pages of this revised “ Biography,’”’ as in the explanation of the love- 
affair with Frederica, the extract from a letter humorously describing 
the backward state of historical study at the University of Tiibingen 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the sentences at the commence- 
ment of the now separate chapter on Goethe’s wife, and the modifi- 
cations in the magnificent survey of “The Poet as a Man of Science ;” 
but the book is essentially the same book now that it was when it was 
first published some ten or twelve years ago, so that we may greet it as 
an old friend, finding the old memories and old associations undisturbed. 

Mr. George Ticknor’s Life of Mr. Prescott, in an illustrated quarto 
volume, has some agreeable and interesting pages, but is surely unne- 
cessarily long.°° The blind historian, as we learn from it, had many 
estimable qualities. He was amiable, patient, and persevering. 
Naturally gay and volatile, he broke himself into habits of regularity 
and industry. The accident by which he became ultimately blind, or 
all but blind, occurred at college—the result of a frolic or chance- 
medley. The author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” “‘ The Conquest of 
Mexico,” and “ Philip II.,”’ had many English friends and acquaintances, 
among them Macaulay, Milman, Lord Carlisle, and Sir Charles Lyell. 
His merits as an historian were recognised by Hallam and others whose 
praise is honour. When the late Mr. Thackeray visited him, he saw 
“on the library-wall of one of the most famous writers of America, 
two crossed swords which his relatives wore in the great War of Inde- 
pendence,” and noted the fact, to Mr. Prescott’s gratification, at the 
commencement of “The Virginians.” There are many pleasing incidents 
recorded in Mr. Ticknor’s volume. He shows us faithfully his 
hero’s characteristics, discloses his ways of life and work, and 
registers his opinions. Mr. Prescott twice instituted an inquiry 
into Christianity, and in both instances came to a similar con- 
celusion—that is, he rejected the orthodox version of that religion for 
asort of vague Unitarianism. One of the most sweeping literary 
censures that we ever read is pronounced by this author on a book 
which we venture to think testifies to the possession of undoubted 
genius on the part of its writer, if ever book did. Speaking of “ The 
French Revolution,’ My. Prescott says: “Carlyle is even a bungler 
at his own business ; for his creations, or rather combinations, in this 
way, are the most discordant and awkward possible. As he runs alto- 
gether for dramatic, or rather picturesque effect, he is not to be 
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challenged, I suppose, with want of original views. This form’ no 
part of his plan. His views certainly, as far as I can estimate them, 
are trite enough. And, in short, the whole thing, in my humble 
opinion, both as to forme and to fond, is perfectly contemptible.” After 
this we can only add that William Hickling Prescott, who was born 
in Salem, New England, on the fourth day of May, 1796, died the 
twenty-eighth of January, 1859. 

We must content ourselves with a simple recognition of the bio- 
graphical existence of two other transatlantic worthies—John Win- 
throp, the Governor of Massachusetts, a.p. 1630, but an Englishman 
by birth,?4 and Edward Livingstone, the adviser of Jackson,”? when 
President of the United States, and the legislator to whose lot, Mr. 
Bancroft tells us, it fell “to adjust the old municipal laws, derived 
from France and Spain, to the new condition of the connexion with 
America.” 

The same year which saw Winthrop installed as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts witnessed the imprisonment of Sir John Elliot, the leader of 
that patriotic assembly, of which Hallam says :—“ In asserting the 
illegality of arbitrary detention, of compulsory loans, of tonnage and 
poundage levied without consent of Parliament, they stood in defence 
of positive rights won by their fathers, the prescriptive inheritance of 
Englishmen.” A sketch of the life of Sir John Eliot, designated by 
the same authority the most illustrious confessor in the cause of liberty 
whom that time produced, was included by Mr. Forster in his “ British 
Statesman,” published many years ago.** The present Life of this 
champion of English freedom cannot be described as an expansion of 
that miniature biography. It is an entirely new work, demanding 
inordinate labour in preparation, and extreme care and diligence in 
execution. Loaded with fact, and oppressive with detail, this valuable 
contribution to the history of the Stuart period will at once invite 
curiosity and exhaust patience. Based on Eliot’s hitherto inherited 
papers, in the possession of his descendant Lord St. Germans, it pro- 
fesses to reflect what is important in his correspondence, and in the 
abstracts of his speeches, and on the memoirs drawn up by himself. 
In addition to materials supplied by these papers, often decipherable only 
after the most persevering inspection, Mr. Forster has derived informa- 
tion from ‘public documents, as well as from a private collection of 
his own. ‘The result is a complete and circumstantial biography of 
the great Cornishman, not only exhibiting the personal characteristics 
of the man, but presenting such a picture of the opening of the struggle 
against the government of Charles I, as the author may well suppose 
to be “in many respects more detailed and accurate than has yet 
been afforded.’ In relating the incidents of the hero’s life, Mr. 





a1 <* Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusett’s Bay 
Company at their Emigration to New England, 1630.” By Robert C. Winthrop, 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1864. 

22 « Life of Edward Livingstone.” By Charles Havens Hunt. With an Intro- 
duction by George Bancroft. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1864. 

%3 “Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590-1632.” By John Forster. In Two 
Vols. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1864. 
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Forster has not neglected the opportunity of vindicating him against 
both the misrepresentations of party spirit and the perversions of the 
elder D’Israeli, to whom portions of the papers were submitted about 
thirty years ago, when he was engaged in preparing his Commentaries 
on the Life of Charles the First. In the volumes before us, the entire 
story of Eliot’s life from his youthful days is set forth, His early 
tastes and pursuits, his conduct as Vice-Admiral of Devon, his career 
as member for Newport, his views on politics, religion, literature, indi- 
cating, with a certain allowance for his age, a sound philosophy, and 
perhaps irrespectively of all allowance, a commendable scholarship : the 
part he took as the great opposition leader in the impeachment of the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the resistance to the Forced Loan, and the 
assertion of the Petition of Right, and lastly his imprisonment and 
death, are all recorded in these volumes, which attest the indomitable 
diligence, the unfailing power of investigation, the enduring patience 
in composition, and the masculine thought and sound sense of their 
author. Our chief apprehension is that Mr. Forster has lost in breadth 
what he has gained in length, that his readers will sometimes be re- 
minded of the epigrammatic saying of the Greek poet, and think how 
much better one of these volumes, if it had told the tale of Eliot’s 
life, with discreet omission and wise condensation, would have been 
than both. 

It is scarcely possible to institute a parallel between the representa- 
tive of the expansive spirit of English liberty and the defender of the 
oligarchical Roman constitutionalism.2* Yet Cicero, weak and vacil- 
lating as he often was, no doubt took what was the patriotic side, 
in opposing the ambition of Czsar, and desiring, we can hardly say 
endeavouring, to establish the rotten aristocratical republic of Rome 
on its old foundations. Cicero justified and gloried in the overthrow 
of the man who, with all his shortcomings, more truly represented 
humanity than the sentimental stoic Marcus Brutus, who, according 
to Mr. George Long, “ became an assassin in the name of freedom, 
which meant triumph of his party, and in the name of virtue, which 
meant nothing.” A “Life of Cicero” written by a competent scholar and 
in wholesome every-day English is a book which, we think, will prove 
a valuable addition to our vernacular classical biography. Mr. Forsyth 
has, in calling up once more this great Roman writer, made a success- 
ful effort to show us not only the orator and the politician, but the 
father, the husband, the friend, the gentleman. An admirer of Cicero, 
he is no apologist for his frailties, his vanities, his insincerities. Thus 
he admits that to oblige Brutus, who was evidently a man who had 
an eye to the main chance, Cicero abused his proconsular authority, 
when he declined to allow the Cyprians to deposit the sum really due 
to that judicious money-lender, though nominally to Matinius and 
Scaptius, his friends, the latter of whom first tried to cheat his debtors 
by pretending that they owed him more than they actually did, and 





24 «Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero.” By William Forsyth, M.A., Q.C., Author 
of ‘‘Hortensius, &c., and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Two 
Vols. With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1864. 
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who when his allegation was disproved, entreated Cicero to let the 
matter stand over, hoping apparently that under a new governor 
he might get the illegal percentage, to which by the contract he 
had undeniably a right, though he had no right to increase the 
interest by refusing to take the offered principal. Nor was this 
the only instance in which, to please Brutus, Cicero abused his 
official power, though the case of Ariobarzanes was far less flagrant. 
So again Mr. Forsyth expresses a fear that in his hollow reconciliation 
with Vatinius and Gabinius he sacrificed not only his previous enmities 
but his principles ; forfeiting his own self-respect and losing his in- 
fluence in the senate and the rostra. On the other hand, Mr. Forsyth 
calls attention to the general excellence of Cicero’s government. He 
says, and says with truth, that his administration deserved almost 
unqualified praise. “It is no light merit in Cicero to have beea in 
advance of the morality of his age, and amidst the darkness of Paga- 
nism (?) to have exhibited the equity and self-denial of a Christian 
statesman. But a government was just a sphere in which he was 
fitted to shine. His love of justice, his kindness, his humanity, his 
disinterestedness were qualities which all there came into play without 
the disturbing causes which at Rome misled him more than once ‘ to 
know the best and yet the worse pursue,’”’ Mr. Forsyth’s estimate of 
Cicero’s moral character seems to us fair, and his critical judgment 
of his writings correct. But is not the assertion that he is the greatest 
master of the music of speech that has ever yet appeared among 
mankind, somewhat sweeping? Is he really superior to Plato, for 
instance? Or are the great poets of Greece, Italy, England, less 
melodious than the first essayist and orator of Rome ? 

The last book on our list carries us back into the twilight of history, 
describing the manners and customs, warlike and pacific, of the people 
of Asshur, to whom Mr. Rawlinson assigns an antiquity of more than 
1800 years B.c.* This antiquity is divisible into two periods, one 
marked by the commencement of the empire about B.c. 1260, and 
continuing to its close, and the other distinguished by the seemingly 
dependent existence of the Assyrian people as far back, if we may trust 
the date, as B.c. 1820, when “Shamas-Iva, the son of Ismi-Dagon. 
King of Chaldea, built a temple to Anii and Iva at Asshur, which was 
then the Assyrian capital.” Asshur was not only the name of the 
country—it was also the name of the supreme god of the country. 
This god Mr. Rawlinson supposes to have been the deified descendant 
of Noah, the so-called son of Shem. It is more probable that the 
writer, or the antecedent tradition which he followed, ewhemerized 
the god into a man; but our author’s account of this deity is, 
from paucity of material, extremely unsatisfactory. One thing, 
however, comes out with great clearness, if we may rely on 





35 «The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World ; or, the History, 
Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, 
collected and illustrated from ancient and modern sources. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. In Four Vols. Vol. II. London: 
Murray. 1864. : ; 
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the inscription-interpreters; we mean the intensely theological 
Jewish character of the Assyrian mode of thought. With the 
Assyrians, Asshur was the national god, as Jehovah was with the 
Jews. Thus, as Asshur’s people, they are appointed to the govern- 
ment of the four regions: the fear of Asshur falls upon their defeated 
and flying enemies: at the invitation of Asshur, an expedition into 
a neighbouring land is undertaken ; and when a country not previously 
subject to Assyria is attacked, it is because the inhabitants do not 
acknowledge Asshur. In addition to the historical and chronological 
elements of interest, there is much in Mr. Rawlinson’s present volume 
which it is agreeable to read about, and the numerous woodcuts scat- 
tered over the pages help us to realize the life of this ancient people, 
who, it appears, anticipated us in the use of the magnifying-glass, who 
constructed tunnels and aqueducts, employed the pulley, the lever, and 
the roller, enamelled, cut gems, and inlaid. If we are not always con- 
vinced of the correctness of Mr. Rawlinson’s views, and are inclined to 
look with a suspensive scepticism on the pictures of the past which 
archxological enthusiasm revives for us, we are still grateful to him 
for writing a readable and pleasant book which embodies our real or 
supposed knowledge of the world’s ancient empires. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


INCE the Paris Exposition of 1855 disclosed to our neighbours the 
hitherto unsuspected fact that a school of English painting existed, 

the subject has attracted considerable attention among French art- 
critics, by whom, for the most part, its special merits have been amply 
recognised. According to M. Ernest Chesneau,! his countrymen, in 
their surprise at the unexpected discovery that the dull Briton could 
aint at all, have fallen into the opposite extreme, and have not only 
ion betrayed into exaggerated admiration, but have given way to a 
ridiculous dread of possible rivalry between the artists of France and 
England. Such a contingency he dismisses as too preposterous to be 
seriously entertained by any one who is acquainted with the past his- 
tory and present prospects of art in the two countries. For, as he 
conclusively affirms, the special characteristic of English art is the 
absence of genius ; whereas the distinguishing peculiarity of the French 
school is that profound love of truth, subordinating all things to itself, 
which is a quality “tout &@ fait Frangaise.” But there is also in M. 
Chesneau’s book not a little sound criticism, and, on the whole, a fair 
and judicious estimate of the chief works by the best masters on both 
sides of the Channel. Many chapters are devoted to the examination 
in detail of the French Exhibition of last year, but the earlier part of 
the volume contains a rapid review of the progress of painting in 





1 “T/Art et les Artistes Modernes en France et en Angleterre.” Par Ernest 
Chesneau. Paris: Didiér, London: Nutt. 1864, 
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France and England, and is well worthy of perusal, although the re- 
marks on English art are sometimes more true than flattering, as may 
be seen by the following passage :— 


“ From whatever point of view we regard it, the English school reveals one 
striking peculiarity of the British mind. The works of this school do not 
indicate the faintest recognition of the value of painting for its own sake, con- 
sidered as one of the fine arts. The art of painting appears to answer to no 
intellectual need of the English—to no real sentiment of beauty or of artistic 
expression. It is evident to me that for them a | ome is an object of luxury; 
the acquisition of a chef d’auvre is a sign of wealth and distinction which must 
therefore be produced, but they promise themselves no delight in the contem- 

lation of such a masterpiece. This is at the bottom of the artistic taste of 

ngland, and this explains why the buyers of pictures care much more for 
singularity than for simple beauty; hence their painters, whatever may be 
their natural tendency, think themselves bound to sacrifice everything to eccen- 
tricity and, in consequence, to bad taste. This submission to the caprice of 
the public is much greater and more apparent in British art than in our own, 
where there is, nevertheless, far too much of it. Thanks to the accumulation 
of large fortunes, the artist on the other side of the Channel knows before- 
hand which is his true public—that which pays; he knows perfectly well that 
there is but one class which will encourage and reward his efforts; and to this 
end he becomes a courtier. Was Hogarth any other than the courtier of the 
Puritan society of his time? On this score, it ought not to surprise us that 
art has flourished so little hitherto in England. It is true she professes the 
liveliest admiration for her great men. But do not let us be the dupes of the 
tombs in Westminster Abbey, nor of the columns nor statues set up in the 
public squares; the English have but a moderate esteem for their contempo- 
raries while they are only on the road to greatness, and their courtesy barely 
extends to men of taste. Artists, in their eyes, are machines made for the 
express purpose of amusing and enlivening the aristocracy. Is that a fitting esti- 
mate of the great and the elevated in art ? Hence the words grandeur, elevation, 
should be banished when the British painter is under consideration. They have 
a firm naiveté which soon becomes monotonous; they are prodigal of effects— 
effects literary as well as pictorial. Nevertheless the qualities they have are 
thoroughly their own. ‘Thus, in genre pieces they display powers of observa- 
tion; in landscape they are great in skies, in which they show a marked 
superiority ; they render those ever-varying effects with great care, and seize 
the uncounted varieties of aspect. Nor, lastly, should we forget that they 
number among them illustrious portrait-painters, nor that portrait-painting 
is one of the most difficult of arts. But there is no evidence in the English 
school of any serious efforts (?); the latest school of all, rich in the 
experience of the past, it has produced very little, and originated nothing 
whatever.”—p. 108. 


But in spite of these severe strictures, M. Chesneau does ample 
justice to the rare and great beauties of Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
and Turner; and shows that he can admire as heartily as he can 
censtre. 

The works of another French writer, well known in England by his 
translation of “ Childe Harold,” and his “ Etudes sur |’ Angleterre,” con- 
tributed to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” are in course of publication 
by his widow.” The sudden death of M. de Pontés, at the age of fifty- 





* “Etudes sur l’Orient. Par Lucien Davesits de Pontés. Paris: Michel Lévy, 
Freres. 1864. 
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three, in 1859, cut short a career which had seemed to promise a 
greater eminence than he lived to attain. Madame de Pontés has set 
herself the task of collecting and printing all his writings contributed 
on various subjects to different Reviews, and the present volume is the 
first that has yet appeared. It contains notes upon Greece written 
while the author was an officer in the French navy, and essays on the 
East reprinted from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes’’ and other perio- 
dicals. They are well written, fresh, and graphic, and convey the 
impression of accurate knowledge and personal observation. The short 
introductory memoir which occupies the first forty pages of the volume, 
by “ Bibliophile Jacob” (Paul Lacroix), slightly sketches a life and 
character of no ordinary interest, and excites the wish for the more 
complete biography which the writer intimates an intention to under- 
take at some future day. 

The valuable works on Indian Literature of the late Boden Professor 
of Sanscrit,® are in course of publication under the editorship of Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. Of the four volumes already published, the two first 
consist of Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, and the 
remaining two are upon Sanscrit Literature, with translations and 
abstracts of noted works of fiction and poetry. Nearly fifty years 
have elapsed since Professor Wilson, then assistant-surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company, published a translation of the 
Meghadita, and from that time until his death in 1860, he pursued 
the study of Oriental literature with indefatigable zeal. A complete 
edition of his works, many of which are scarce and not accessible, from 
having been originally published in the Transactions of Oriental So- 
cieties, will form a most valuable and important work, and brings 
within the reach of the English reader much which has hitherto been 
known: only to Sanscrit scholars. Volumes iv., v., and vi., on the 
Books of the Rig-Veda, are preparing for publication. 

A Tamil Drama,‘ translated by a native of Ceylon, barrister-at-law 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and member of Her Majesty’s Legislative Council of 
Ceylon, is a curiosity in the history of letters. In a graceful and ad- 
mirably well expressed dedication to the Queen, the translator claims 
to be the first who has sought that honour “of those millions of 
Orientals over whom you have been declared the first British Empress, 
and to whom by the proclamation last issued under the sanction of 
your august name, you have accorded a charter of rights which opens 
up to them new careers of usefulness and happiness.” The introduc- 
tion, which is written in perfectly idiomatic English, is the composi- 
tion of one well versed in ancient and modern letters and languages, 
and briefly and clearly explains the origin of the drama of Arichandra. 
Although it is extremely popular both in Southern India and Tamil- 
Ceylon, no recognised text exists. “The manuscripts are chiefly 
written on the leaves of the Palmyra palm, and the facility which 





3 “ Re-issue of the principal Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson.”’ Col- 
lected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. Triibner & Co. 1864. 
¢ “ Arichandra, the Martyr of Truth.” A Tamil drama, translated into English 
y Mutu Coomara Swamy, Mudeliar, M.R.A.S. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
863, 
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manuscripts always offer for interpolation and alteration has enabled 
the inhabitants of the various districts which constitute the immense 
Tamil-land of India to modify the original, without, however, com- 
pletely recasting it,in such a manner as to suit the peculiar tastes 
and fancies of different classes at different periods.’”’ Even the date 
of this play is unknown; it is only conjectured to have been in 
existence for about 500 years. It is the history of the greatness, the 
virtues, the sufferings, and the invincible constancy of Arichandra, 
King of Ayddiah (supposed to be Oude), who undergoes all the trials 
of Job and all the tortures of a Christian martyr rather than tell a 
lie, and who is at last restored to greatness and honour, blest by Siva 
in these words :—“ You have borne your severe trials most heroically, 
and have proved to all men that virtue is of greater worth than all the 
vanities of a fleeting world.” ‘This is the high moral throughout this 
singular and most interesting drama, and the surprise with which we 
receive it, suggests how much we have yet to learn of the Eastern 
mind. With some little irony, the accomplished translator justly 
observes :— 

“Tt may be a source of some encouragement to those who inculcate the de- 
sirability of improving the benighted Indians with a better code of morals than 
that which theirown systems of philosophy teach, that even amongst them are 
to be found admirers of such characters as Arichandra, who, though persecuted 
for his persistent adherence to truth and virtue, yet maintains his constancy to 
the last, regardless of consequences, in the midst of the most excruciating tor- 
tures, and in the presence of death itself. The story of Arichandra may be a 
myth; but the response which its representation meets with in the hearts of a 
large section of the Hindus is a fact.” 


The original play is partly in prose and partly in verse of different 
metres, and the absence of scenery is made up for by the actors, who 
describe what the spectators are to imagine they see. The dialogue is 
often eloquent, poetical, and impassioned, and every line conveys some 
eastern image or thought. In the history of the trials and tempta- 
tions of the hero, it is impossible not to be reminded of the story of 
Job, but through all a deep abiding fatalism may be traced. It is 
thus that Sattyakirti, the faithful minister, seeks to console Arichandra 
when the unhappy monarch has been compelled to sell even his Queen 
to enable him to keep his word :— 


** Most noble king! succumb you, then, to misfortune? Is this, after all, 
the fruit of your knowledge and wisdom? Oh, no! Forget not that truth is 
more precious than all earthly happiness—that it must be maintained anyhow, 
at the risk of life, even in the face of Death himself. Sire, by far easier is it 
to count the number of the sands which cover the shores whence rebound the 
mighty waves of the ocean, or to ascertain the number of the atoms which con- 
stitute Meru, the loftiest mountain of the universe, than to enumerate the 
number of the births which our sins have already necessitated, and which we 
shall yet be compelled to pass through before final rest awaits us. Poor souls! 
we are tossed hither and thither, washed by the waves of Destiny from world 
to world, sphere to sphere, age to age, bounding from death to life, and from 
life rebounding to death; children once—fathers again; a husband now—a 
wife anon; now a king—now a slave; now a man—now a beast; till our 
merits and demerits are cancelled off—till the heavenly sayncchya [absorption 

[Vol. LXXXI, No. CLX.]—New Sertss, Vol. XXV. No. II. 8S 
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of the soul into God] welcomes us to eternal bliss. Foolish man clings to 
this earth, and cries out, ‘Oh, this is my land, this my field, this my hone— 
who dare take it from me? Howcan I part with it?’ Knows he how mam 
worlds have already owned him, and disown him now? He hugs his wife 
closely, and proclaims, ‘Oh, this is my partner, this my love! who dare re- 
move her from me? How can I exist separated from her?’ Know you how 
many thousands of women have called themselves your wives, and how many 
millions of children have cried out to you, ‘Father! father ?? When such is 
life, why weep you? Battle with Fate itself. What must be done will be 
done. Grieve not because evils beset you and unhappiness is your lot; but 
grasp the sword of wisdom, demolish the wild phantasies of the wicked mind, 
then mount the winged horse of reason, scale the heights of knowledge, and 
learn that where happiness is, there also unhappiness must necessarily be. 
Seek the one, and you seek the other as well: for pleasure ever ends in pain, 
whilst pain ever leads to pleasure. Such is the common lot of humanity.” 
—p. 163. 


The author of an Essay on Beauty explains that he found his sub- 
ject too much for him, and has therefore postponed the examination of 
poetic and picturesque beauty until he can prepare another volume.5 
Meanwhile he publishes his first Essay on Natural Beauty, and pro- 
pounds a theory on the subject as harmless as it is naive. Having 
discovered that in the Septuagint version of the book of Genesis, that 
passage in the narrative of the creation which our version renders 
“behold it was very good,” is there translated “behold it was very 
beautiful,” and, remembering also that we use the expression “ good- 
looking,”’ he has satisfied himself that beauty is goodness and goodness 
is beauty, and proceeds to apply and develope his discovery. It is 
not easy to feel the force of the arguments by which Mr. Purton 
imagines that he has demonstrated the absolute coincidence of moral 
and spiritual with natural and visible beauty, or, as he expresses it, 

“The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace beyond and above long- 
' suffering; and the virtues of our warfare, and their perfectly reflected 
image or expression are—light, life, and harmony.” But the subject 
of Natural Beauty has drawn the author into “ much that seems con- 
nected with it,” and an appendix which fills nearly half the book is 
devoted to these kindred themes. The reader will be hardly prepared 
to find that they consist of a discussion on the nature of the fall of 
man—a theory on the personality of the devil or devils—a very re- 
markable discovery that before man was degraded by polygamy “ for 
children to be born twins, male and female, z.e., husband and wife, was 
the original law of uature’’—and an examination of the causes which 
have produced the unequal standard by which society judges of diffe- 
rent moral offences. We must own our inability to trace the con- 
nexion between these dark and mysterious themes and the abstract 
nature of beauty, although it is clear that the author writes in sober 
seriousness and earnest good faith. 

The same theory of beauty is expressed far more dogmatically, and 
applied to the human face and form with uncompromising logic, in an 





5 ‘* Philocalia: Elementary Essays on Natural, Poetic, and Picturesque Beauty.” 
By Wm. Purton, M.A. London: Whitaker. 1864, 
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amusing little essay “On Ugly People,” ® which asserts that “all that 
is morally good is physically beautiful. All that is morally bad is 
physically ugly ; ergo, every man and woman may be beautiful if they 
like, and no man or woman has a right to be ugly.—Q. E. D.” It 
would be perhaps nearer the truth, to say that ugliness is too often 
the undeserved penalty of wronged humanity, caused by the inherited 
sins of progenitors, and intensified by bad food, bad air, starved heart 
and brain, and the lack of all that gives joy and beauty to life: who 
has not shuddered at the hideous countenances of even infants which 
swarm in the dark alleys of great towns ? But our author has more 
to say against the inexcusable and unnecessary fault of ugliness :— 


**Take the case of my excellent friend Mr. Towers. Look at his nose, and 
his nose only—at that nose, rubicund and Bardolphian, out of all proportion 
to any ordinary face; a nose pimpled and freckled, bearing blossoms like a 
tree, and of the colour of the peony—a nose that is a bond-fide grogometer— 
and judge him by that only, and you shall, at a casual glance, pronounce him 
ugly. But Mr. Towers is not ugly. The physical Sine is, no doubt, 
obvious enough, and suggests ugliness enough to the passer-by. But hear him 
talk. Listen to his wit. Let him unlock in your presence the abundant 
stores of his learning. See him pile a brick of as here and another 


there. See him ransack all the brick-kilns of the ancients and the moderns, 
and watch the house of Fancy or of Learning that he will build with them. 
Go with him into private life and see what a joyous companion he is, what a 
good friend, what a good husband, what a kind father, what a pure-minded 
citizen,—and in the light of his moral and intellectual excellence, you will 


look at his ugly nose and admit that the face is beautiful—aye, that the nose 
itself is more beautiful than many a nose that Phidias or Praxiteles delighted 
to model, but which belonged to a countenance that was not impermeated: with 
and moulded by these noble qualities. 

“Take Trimmles, another man I know, and look at him as he walks along 
the street—small, spare, and with a slight and scarcely perceptible hunch on 
his back ; and at the first glance you shall call him ugly. But you will be in 
error if you do. Physically, he may seem to be ugly; but his mind is a 
melody and a harmony. He is a logician who could argue with Kuclid. He 
sees daylight in the darkest corners of disputation with a mental eye, over 
which there is no film or darkness. He talks with eloquent tongue, and neither 
woman nor man can resist the fascination of his company. How can such a 

erson be called ugly? In spite of his small stature and his hunch, ‘Trimmles 
is handsomer than silly Captain Fitz-Mortimer of the Rifles, who has a straight 
back, a Roman nose, and a beard that Methuselah might envy. 

“Then take the case of Theodosia Perkins—fresh, fair, twenty-three, and 
passably rich. She has a face and a form that a sculptor might love to imitate. 
But she is pert—she flirts—she has a bad opinion of her own sex and of the 
other—she has no education of the heart or of the mind—she has no taste for 
colour, for tune, for propriety—she is ‘fast’—she is ‘loud’—she is eaten up 
with vanity and conceit, and thinks herself the very cream and quintessence of 
the world. In one word, she is ugly in spite of her face and form. To look 
at her is sufficient to know that she will find no one to marry her, except for 
her money; and to prophesy, that after she is married her husband will 


detest her. 





6 “The Gouty Philosopher ; or the Friends, Acquaintances, Opinions, Whims 
and Eccentricities of John Wagstaff, Esq.” By Charles Mackay. London: 


Saunders and Otley. 1864. 
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“Take also the case of young Master Wigram. He was born a pretty child, 
aud might have grown up to be a beautiful boy; but he is intensely ugly. He 
has been humoured and fondled without reason one day, and punished without 
reason the next ; he has been indulged in all his caprices in the morning, and 
denied his just and natural requirements in the evening. He has been coaxed 
and petted, coerced and punished, equally without justification; and the result 
is, that he is the plague of every one who comes near him. He is built up of 
evil passions. There is not a good thing about him. He is a slave one 
minute and a tyrant the next; niggardly and extravagant—clement and 
cruel. Though but fifteen years of age, he is ugly in the extreme, because 
he has not a single moral or intellectual quality to keep his physical qualities 
in good countenance. It comes to this—that whatever physical nature may 
have done, or may have neglected to do for us, the power of being beautiful 
remains with ourselves. ... . I know an old woman, of Povey ose years 
of age, of a beauty as much superior to that of seventeen as that of snowy 
Mont Blanc to verdant Primrose Hill. Lovely are the snow-white locks, 
neatly parted over her serene forehead ; lovely are the accents of her soft 
voice, that speaks loving-kindness to all the world; lovely is the smile that 
starts from her eyes, courses to her lips, and lights up all her countenance, 
when she fondles a child, or gives counsel of wisdom to young man or maid; 
lovely is she even in her mild reproof of a wrong-doer—so mild and gentle 
—so more than half-divine,—that he or she who relapses afterwards into 
wickedness, is reckless and hardened indeed.”—p. 191. 


Mr. Wagstaffe has views not less positive and as strongly expressed 
on various other subjects, especially on smoking, or the use of slang 
words by persons who should know better; and on the twenty-five 
capital offences of criticasters. He is always racy and sensible, and we 
recommend the lucubrations of the Gouty Philosopher to all who can 
appreciate his plain-spoken wisdom, and who will not quarrel with his 
lamentations over modern degeneracy in thought, manners, and lan- 
guage. On this last head some few useful remarks will be found in 
Dean Alford’s notes on the Queen’s English,? which make their third 
public appearance in a neat, pleasant little gossiping volume. They 
first did duty as lectures to the Church of England Young Men’s 
Literary Association, at Canterbury, were then printed in Good Words, 
and now, with some alterations and emendations, they form a small, 
separate book. The author explains that they were written in odd 
moments of time, as when waiting for the train at railway stations, 
which accounts for their superficial and often trivial character, and 
almost tempts the question, Why were they thought worth preserving ? 
Some of the passages which had called forth the animadversions of 
critics have been altered, and the misquotation from the Book of 
Numbers, which gave the dean’s pertinacious censor, Mr. Moon, an 
excuse for so much indignant vituperation, has been left out, and a 
verse from the Psalms substituted, that justifies the dean’s appeal to 
“the great storehouse of good English” as his authority for placing 
the adverb before the verb. Mr. Moon was invited to hear the 
third lecture and to enjoy the hospitality of the dean, who thus, with 





7 «The Queen’s English : Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling.” By Henry 
Alford, D.D. London: Strahan and Co, 1864. 
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more good-humour than dignity, laughs at the antagonist whose criti- 
cism he sagaciously disarmed :— 


“T did what I could. I wrote a letter, inviting the chief of my censors to 
come to Canterbury and hear my third lecture. I wrote in some fear and 
trembling. All my adverbs were (what I should call) misplaced, that I might 
not offend him. But at last I was obliged to transgress, in spite of my good 
resolutions. I was promising to meet him at the station, and I was going to 
write, ‘if you see on the platform az old party in a shovel, that will be I.’ But 
my pen refused to sanction (to endorse, I believe I ought to say, but I cannot) 
the construction. ‘ That will be me’ came from it, in spite, as I said, of my 
resolve of the best possible behaviour.’ 


We, nevertheless, protest against the dean’s maxim that usage can 
excuse bad grammar, and trust that no one will be convinced by his 
reasoning in behalf of such expressions as “it is me,” “ 1 was going to,” 
which he declares may be used colloquially without blame. 

Mr. Cox has followed up his “Tales of the Gods and Heroes” with 
another little volume of Greek Legends,’ in which the spirit of the 
original myth is well preserved, and the story given as nearly in the 
original form as the conflicting versions of poets will allow. The 
author is an earnest student of comparative mythology, and believes 
that a better understanding of it will cleanse the ancient classic myths 
of much that has seemed gross and revolting in their later forms, In 
a long and not very clearly-written Introduction, Mr. Cox seeks to 
establish the identity of Indian, Greek, and Scandinavian myths, and 
also to show how many of the Greek stories are but different versions 
of one and the same legend. ‘Thus he writes :— 


“Tf we can trace this recurrence of the same ideal in different heroes, and of 
the same imagery in the recital of their adventures in Hellenic mythology 
alone, the marvel is intensified a thousandfold when we compare this mythology 
with the ancient legends of Northern Europe or of the far distant East. There 
is scarcely an incident in the lives of the great Greek heroes which cannot be 
traced out in the wide field of Teutonic or Scandinavian tradition ; and the 
complicated action of the Iliad, or rather of the whole legend of which the Iliad 
forms a part, is reproduced in the Eddas and the lays of the Volsungs and the 
Nibelungs. Ifthe Greek tales tell us of serpent slayers and the destroyers of 
noxious monsters, the legends of the ice-bound north also sing of heroes who 
slay the dragons that lie coiled round sleeping maidens. If the former recite 
the labours of Heracles and speak of the bondage of Apollo, Sifrit and Sigurdr 
are not less doomed to a life of labour for others, not for themselves. If Heracles 
alone can rescue Hesioné from a like doom with Andromeda, or bring back 
Alkéstis from the land of Hades, it is Sigurdr only who can slay the serpent 
Fafnir, and re ned Lodbrog alone who can deliver Thora from the dragon’s 
grasp. If, at the end of his course, Heracles once more sees his early love—if 
(néné comes again to Paris in his death hour—so Brenhyldr lies down to die 
with Sigurdr, who had forsaken her. If Achilleus and Baldr can only be 
wounded on a single spot, Isfendiyar, in the Persian epic, can only be killed by 
the thorn thrown into his eye by Rustem. If Paris forsakes Cindné, and 
Theseus leaves Ariadne mourning on the barren shore, so also Sigurdr deserts 
Brenhyldr, and Gudrun to him supplies the place of Aiglé or of Helen. If the tale 





8 “Tales of Thebes and Argos.” By the Rev. Geo. W. Cox, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1864. 
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of Perseus is repeated in the career of Heracles, the legend of Ragnar Lodbrog 
is also a mere echo of the nobler story which told of the sunbright Sigurdr. 
* % + The name of Heracles brings us to the strange border ground in 
which the character of some of the gods assumes a jovial or even a comic aspect. 
The language of the Vedic hymns at once shows why this should be the por- 
tion of some among the greater gods, and not of others. Phoebus, Athené, and 
Orpheus, as representing the pure effulgence of the sun, Hestia, as the un- 
sullied fire upon the hearth; Démétér, as the nourishing mother of all living 
things; Poseidon, as the lord of the mysterious sea; Hades and Persephone, 
as rulers of the unseen land, pass under no conditions which may detract 
from their purity or their majesty. It was far otherwise with Ouranos or Zeus, 
the heaven and the sky, whose relations to the earth, when described under 
anthropomorphic forms, exhibit a mere unbounded licence and its results of 
envy, jealousy, and strife in the home of the gods.”—p. 43. 

In this manner our author traces the allegorical meaning of later 
stories, and finds it easy to establish the complete identity of Perseus, 
Bellerophon, Theseus, Kephalos, Paris, and Apollo. Indeed, all Greek 
mythology is easily reduced by his method to poetical forms of ex- 
pression for the various aspects and processes of nature, and the Iliad 
ceases to be a tale of gods and heroes, being resolved into “a magni- 
ficent solar epic, telling us of a sun rising in radiant majesty (Achilles), 
soon hidden by the clouds, yet abiding his time of vengeance, when from 
the dark veil he breaks forth at last in more than his early strength, 
scattering the mists and kindling the ragged clouds which form his 
funeral pyre, nor caring whether his brief splendour shall be succeeded 
by a darker battle as the vapours close again over his dying glory. The 
feeling of the old tale is scarcely weakened when the poet tells us of 
the great cairn which the mariner shall see from afar, on the shore of 
the broad Hillespontos.” This may be so: Homer cannot vindicate 
or explain himself; but we may imagine the same mode of interpre- 
tation applied by some future scholar to Dante or Milton, when we, 
our beliefs and our language, will be things of the past ; and the inference 
seems obvious, that it would fail utterly to elicit the true thought that 
inspired either poet. 

While the legends of ancient Greece are thus being resolved into a 
kind of meteorological fable, their modern representatives have been 
for the first time collected and edited. The author of two volumes of 
Greek and Albanian fairy tales? has accomplished a work as praise- 
worthy as that which Mr. Campbell performed for the folk-lore of 
the Highlands. During his residence at Jannina in 1848, Herr 
Hahn conceived the happy thought of employing some of the pupils 
of the Gymnasium in aiding him to carry out a favourite project. 
He commissioned a dozen of the most intelligent to collect for him 
during their holiday time, all the fairy tales they could gather from 
the lips of mothers, grandmothers, and sisters. He had great difficulty 
in procuring any contributions from Syra, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to find a young damsel who could write, and 





® “Griechische und Albanesishe Mirchen.” Gesammelt iibersetzt und erliiutert. 
von J. G. v. Hahn, K.K., Consul fur das dstliche Griechenland. Leipzig : 
Engelmann. London: Nutt. 1864. 
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who was willing to exercise her uncommon talent in his service. 
By these means, a hundred and forty tales and fables were obtained, 
of which the author has now published a translation. He has care- 
fully collated and classified his materials, and prefaces them by an intro- 
duction almost as elaborate as that of Mr. Cox upon the nature, growth, 


‘ and origin of those short chapters of primitive romance which are 


found with such unvarying constancy among people the most widely 
severed, and which point to some common source far back in the infancy 
of our race. Under the heading, “ Marchen and Sagformeln,” forty 
different groups of subjects are given, and the corresponding tale, 
legend, or fable indicated in the folk-lore of nine other nations, thus 
enabling the reader to see at a glance the comparative frequency and 
prevalence of each. There are also abundant notes critical and ex- 
planatory, which testify to the painstaking industry of the author, 
and which will be of interest to the philological student. It is a striking 
peculiarity of by far the greater number of these hitherto unwritten 
fairy tales, that they possess so little local colouring ; now and then in 
a more modern composition, the influence of Christian and ecclesiastical 
ideas is discernible, but in general they are cast in the mould with 
which we are all familiar, and the child of Epirus or ‘Tinos listens to 
the same stereotyed history of marvels that are the delight of our 
own nurseries—the king who has three sons who go to seek their 
fortunes, or the queen, long childless, who at last becomes the mother 
of the wonderful princess. But many of the tales are singularly un- 
meaning and as devoid of beauty as of wit. 

The story of Niobe has been made the subject of a work! by Pro- 
fessor Stark, of Heidelberg, which friends will pronounce exhaustive, 
and which critics may be pardoned if they call it exhausting. In this 
ponderous volume, all that German industry could collect is brought 
together, and the whole mass pitilessly turned out again, with that 
lack of any distinct theory or animating purpose, and that calm uncon- 
sciousness of the ordinary limits of human patience, which belong to 
the true German scholar. The plates of the various statues, sculp- 
tures, reliefs, and vases in which the story of Niobe and her children 
are represented, are well executed, beginning with the sitting figure on 
Mount Sipylos which still exists, and is supposed to be the very same 
that Pausanias mentions, and ending with the well-known Niobe 
group at Florence. Every author who has mentioned or alluded to 
Niobe, from Homer to Dante, and from Dante downwards, contributes 
a line or a sentence to this elaborate, shadowless piece of Mosaic work, 
which is a work of immence industry, but which would have been far 
mre useful and readable had the materials been better arranged, and 
selected with more discrimination. 

The present quarter yields but few novels of any special interest. 
In “Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,”" the stale old expedient of col- 





10 “ Niobe und die Niobiden in ihre Literarischen, Kiinstlerischen, und Mytho- 
logischen Bedeutung.” Von Dr. K. B. Stark. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: 
Nutt. 1863. 

11 “Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge.” By Hamilton Aidé. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1864. 
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lecting a number of ladies and gentlemen in a large country house, 
and developing a plot by means of private theatricals, has been 
adopted, but with the addition of an intricate mystery which 
is ingeniously kept up, and gives a certain novelty to the well- 
worn materials. The author, like Mr. Wilkie Collins, from 
whom he has taken other hints, begs the reviewers to respect the 
secret which ought not to be divulged before the fulness of time has 
come in the second volume; we must therefore observe a discreet 
silence with regard to it, although it is not always so well kept by the 
author as to elude the penetration of an experienced novel reader. 
The mystery, which certainly fulfils its purpose of keeping up the sense 
of a coming catastrophe, and an uncomfortable state of increasing em- 
broilment, is not, however, the only noticeable feature. There is in this 
tale the same evidence of close observation, knowledge of the world, 
and aptitude for portraying certain types of the modern lady and 
gentleman which have distinguished the previous works of the author 
of “ Rita,” and there is also a refinement of feeling and tone of good 
society which give a certain ease and grace to his compositions. The 
people are real ; their conversation almost painfully true to nature, and 
most real and well described is the oppression which will overtake even 
the virtuous when their stay in a country house is prolonged beyond the 
expected time. We quote a scene which is a fair sample of the easy 
style and light quality of the story—a “five o’clock tea” at Stourton 
Towers, the seat of Sir Richard Stourton, uncle of the hero George 
(who is disabled by an accident which has compelled the postponement 
of the play) and of the charming Lady Trevelyan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulconbridge have come in a professional character to manage the 
theatricals :— 


“It had grown so dark that faces were no longer distinguishable. Some 
one came in—a tall figure with a heavy tread—and approached George’s sofa. 
*Who is that ? said Lady Trevelyan. ‘It’s me, Diana.’ The grammar was 
everybody’s, but the voice was Sir Richard’s. ‘How d’ye feel this evening, 
Georgy?’ He sat himself down heavily in a chair, and took out his snuffbox.’ 
‘Oh! fresh as a two-year old, uncle Dick. I’m thinking of offering to ride 
in the grand military steeple chase on Saturday, sir” ‘Gad! you madcap!’ 
said his uncle, ‘I believe we shall have to put a strait-waistcoat on you, if 
you're to be kept on that sofa for a week.’ ‘Then followed a sound which 
told that Sir Richard was taking a pinch of snuff; after which, in laying his 
box down on the table, his hand encountered the teatray. Sir Richard always 
waged war against this barbarous innovation on the habits of his day, and 
always affected extreme surprise on every fresh occasion that he saw a teacu 
before dinner. ‘God bless my soul! What’s this? Tea? Zea at this hour !’ 
You don’t mean to say, Georgy, that you’re taking to that absurd oy, 
fit for women. Destroy your appetite for dinner—injure your digestion. If 
you must take anything, se a glass of sherry and bitters. Not that I ever 


require anything from breakfast to dinner. It wasn’t the fashion of my time 
to be eating all day long.’ ‘Only to drink all night long?’ said George, 
laughing. ‘Aye, George, a gentleman then wasn’t afraid of his couple of 
bottles or so. You young men now are such a set of mollycoddles, you 
want to be off to the ladies after a couple of glasses.’ ‘You see, uncle 
Dick,’ said George, with mock humility, ‘I’m ashamed to own it—it’s a shock- 
ing horrid vice, 1 know, but I’m fond of my cup of tea.’ ‘ Pshaw!’ said Sir 
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Richard, with a lofty good humour. ‘Don’t chaff your uncle, sir. Diana, 
where are you? Impossible to see a soul in this Trophonius’s cave of yours. 
That is another ridiculous custom, not to have lights as soon as it gets dark. 
What is the use of sitting like so many ghosts there? Why don’t you ring 
for alamp? ‘Those last rays of sunset are so beautiful from this window,’ 
said his niece. ‘It seems a pity to shut them out. Besides, no one ever 
does anything at this hour.’ ‘ And that is such a blessing,’ chimed in George. 
‘It is the only time of the day one sits down without a fidgety desire to get 
up and do something else.’ ‘I didn’t know, Master George,’ pe his uncle, 
‘there was ever one hour in the twenty-four when you were free from that 
affliction—ha! ha! except, by-the-by, when you're sitting by a pretty woman. 
Is there any one else here, Diana? Do I see some one opposite there, in the 
arm-chair?’ ‘It is Mr. Faulconbridge, uncle.” ‘Oh! There was a formality 
in the way that interjection was exhaled—a perceptible change at once in the 
baronet’s manner. ‘Those jokes and sportive family ways were not for such as 
the ‘young man who is down here, you know, to superintend the plays, and 
so forth.’ ‘I am glad to find from my nephew that this conytretong, Mr. 
Faulconbridge, will not deprive him and the company in general of your ser- 
vices—very valuable I am sure—for these plays . . . The theatres are sadly 
ae since my day. I remember the time when the stage was supported 
by the first people in the land. What a galaxy of talent there was then! 
Betterton—the Kembles—Mrs. Siddons! I seldom enter a theatre now—the 
low buffoonery, and then the audience! Even the opera. When I think what 
the pit of the opera was inmy day. Fop’s alley is gone! Now there is only 
a mass of tailors and bootmakers, who push and elbow you. By gad! it’s 
intolerable!’ ‘ Yes,’ said George, ‘the pit of the opera resembles, in one par- 
ticular, that bottomless pit, where so much gnashing of teeth goes on’... 
‘The Elizabethan drama has utterly departed. No such thing as a five-act 
tragedy in blank verse is ever given now, I believe. A few enterprising persons, 
who are fond of low, very low, wit, go down to some place in the Strand, 
where they sit, jammed in a vice they call a stall, and listen to a vulgar set of 
dogs in a burlesque, and that’s what they call “ going to the theatre” in the 
asap day!’ ‘You wouldn’t call it going to chapel, sir ?’ said George. The 
oor opened at that moment, and the figures of two ladies loomed in the dusk. 
‘We thought we should find some one here,’ said Miss Skipton’s brisk voice, 
‘and tea going on, I declare. We have had such a walk. qs Lady Trevelyan 
here ? because it’s impossible to tell. Mrs. Faulconbridge and I are so tired— 
a cup of tea, please, Gracious! Mr. Faulconbridge, ii beg your pardon! I 
was going to sit down, not seeing your knee. It really is so dark.’ ‘Of 
course it is,’ said Sir Richard’s pompous voice, out of the darkness, ‘ I wonder 
you don’t all tumble over each other. Miss Skipton, I thought you were a 
woman of more sense than to drink slops at this hour.’ ‘ We must make 
some more slops for her, I see,’ laughed Lady Trevelyan, ‘for we have 
drained the teapot. Mr. Faulconbridge, if you can find the silver teabox any- 
where on the table, you may empty it in here, and put in some water. Uncle 
Richard, I want to speak to you before you go.’ 
. &¢« +" ts = & Oh eS Se 2 
“ Sir Richard was interrupted by something that nearly approached a shriek from 
Miss Skipton. ‘Oh! oh! ugh! Gracious goodness! What on earth is there in 
this tea? Oh! Ofall the horrible—horrible—ugh !’ Amid general exclamations of 
astonishment, enters Mr. Millet, with a lamp. ‘By Jove!’ shouted George, 
with a roar of laughter, ‘ By Jove ! Sir Richard, here’s Faulconbridge has been 
and emptied your snuffbox into the teapot. Poor Miss Skipton!’ ‘That was it. 
The empty snuffbox beside the teapot left it beyond all doubt. All gathered 
round the unfortunate sufferer except Sir Richard, who as he left the room, took 
occasion to say—‘ This comes of your drinking your slops at this hour, and 
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sitting in the dark. I’m not the least surprised. I always told you how it 
_ wonld be !’”—Vol. i. p. 279. ; 


Dr. Sandwith has drawn upon his recollections and experience of the 
east for the subject-matter of “ Hekim Bashi,” !* and the result is two 
entertaining volumes which bear the stamp of faithful adherence to 
facts, only so far trimmed and pruned as to render them fit for use in 
the form of an imaginary autobiography. The hero of the story is an 
Italian doctor, who confesses to having played the part of cheat, traitor, 
and renegade in the pursuit of wealth, but who repents of his evil ways, 
and is fgund by an English traveller in the Hospital of Incurables at 
Pinerolo, in Sardinia, in the character of a Cistercian monk devoted to 
charitable works. He relates how he arrived at Constantinople in 1858, 
as a young doctor seeking his fortune, and he thus describes the 
medical school of Galata Serail :— 


“My medical brethren were as various in their nationalities as in their 
garments. Italy furnished the majority of the foreigners, France a goodly 
number, Germany several, and England a few; but these mostly of the highest 
position. Of natives, there were a few genuine Turks, enjoying but little of 
the confidence of their fellow countrymen. The Greeks swarmed, and some of 
them occupied the best medical appointments in the palace and the public 
service. ‘There were also a few Armenians, who did not, however, possess a 
great reputation even amongst their own people. These Christian Asiatic 
nationalities furnished a great number of professors of small surgery: there 
were numbers of barbers, who were bleeders, tooth-drawers, cuppers, and 
dressers of wounds. Some years before my arrival in Constantinople, all the 
doctors possessed of diplomas were foreigners, or natives who had studied 
abroad ; Dat latterly the Sultan had founded a medical university of his own, 
and a curious exotic it was. The pupils were clothed, fed, and paid, and yet 
but few of the Turks would face the horrors of learning anatomy. Moreover, 
all the lessons were given in French, which the students had to learn while 
listening to the lectures. The Sultan, however, was determined that the 
lecture-rooms should be filled, so peasants were captured in the interior, and 
brought in chains to learn the science of medicine. This plan, however, did not 
succeed, as the brains of these rustics were found impermeable to both French 
and physiology, besides which many of them were only too glad to settle for 
life at the school when they found themselves fed, clothed, and paid, and 
disliked the idea of leaving it. Compulsory attendance was, therefore, given 
up, and (with the peculiar advantages held out) there was no lack of Greeks, 
Jews, and Armenians, with a few Ottomans,which latter were highly encouraged 
in their studies, some of them being made colonels as soon as they had passed 
a very indulgent examination. The professors were, in the beginning, first-rate 
men and highly paid, from France and Austria; these were in time gradually 
replaced by Greeks and Armenians, who neglected their duties, ie made a 
traffic of the emoluments and appointments connected with their posts.’”— 
Vol. i. p. 45. 

Dr. Sandwith has evidently but small faith in the much talked of 
reforms that have taken place in the Turkish Government and admi- 
nistration, in consequence of the pressure of European, and especially 
of English, interference of late years; and according to his pictures of 





43 “The Hekim Bashi; or, the Adventures of Giuseppe Antonelli, a Doctor in 
the Turkish Service.” By Humphry Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L., author of “The 
Siege of Kars.” London: Smith and Elder. 1864. 
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provincial misrule, corruption, and injustice, the improvement ha¥ not 
spread into Asia, nor does he believe in any change for the better in 
the universal system of bribery and extortion from the highest official 
to the meanest slave, while he is loud in his condemnation of the recent 
policy of England, which has always taken the side of the Mussulman 
against the Christian. The following is one of the notes to the second 
volume: the statement is bold, to say the least— 

“ When I was in Turkey in 1860, it was notorious that the British consuls 
had received hints from the embassy to refrain from reporting anything that 
could tell against the Turkish Government. I was once conversing with a 
consul, and he told me stories of Turkish oppression that aroused my indigna- 
tion. ‘At least,’ I remarked, ‘you have the satisfaction of reporting these 
horrors to your Government.’ ‘By no means,’ was his answer; ‘I dare not 
report anything unfavourable to the Turks; such a course would:be fatal to 
my career, since Sir H. Bulwer has given us to understand that we are always 
to take the part of the Turks.’ ” 

Another two volume novel, called “Uncle Crotty’s Relations,” ™ 
would have been more aptly named “ Aunt Crotty’s Will,” since the 
chief interest of the story relates to the two wills of a remarkably dis- 
agreeable lady of that name, by one of which the heroine would possess 
3000/. a-year, and by the other only 3000/., the hero becoming the 
heir in her stead; but as it is plain from the first that they are lovers, 
and intended to come together in happiness and prosperity, the reader 
is disturbed by no misgivings about the money, and knows that it will 
ultimately come to the two deserving cousins. The story is a quiet, 
cheerful little picture of common life, with which the attempt to inter- 
weave a darker thread of crime and tragedy does not harmonize, as the 
author seems to have become suddenly conscious, and cuts it short in a 
somewhat abrupt manner. In fact, the work is a series of incomplete 
schemes and surprises, not alway expressed in good English; but there 
are a few well-sketched scenes, and one or two characters sufficiently 
interesting to redeem it from dulness and insipidity. 

“Le Maudit ”! is the title of a book in three large volumes, devoted 
to the exposure of the cruelties of the Inquisition and the corruptions 
of the Romish clergy, especially of the disciples of Loyola. ‘The author 
quotes clerical precedents for adopting the form of composition which 
he considers the best suited to the popular taste, and justifies his choice 
by the examples of Fénélon and Cardinal Wiseman. The nature of 
his work hardly bears out the assertion that it is neither polemical nor 
religious, but “a work of art,” for there is very little art displayed in 
the voluminous narrative, but there are pages of argumentation, and 
whole chapters of religious discussion. ‘The main object of the book 
is to trace the fortunes of a young Abbé—high minded and irreproach- 
able—who starts in life with the shadow of priestly disfavour upon 
him, and who becomes the cruelly persecuted victim of the Holy Office, 
undergoing a lifelong persecution from the Jesuits both on account of 





13 “Uncle Crotty’s Relations.” By Herbert Glyn, Author of ‘‘The Cotton 
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his avowed liberal opinions, and because he has endeavoured, although 
vainly, to recover his own and his sister’s rightful inheritance of which 
the Jesuits had pozgessed themselves by means of flattery and intjmi- 
dation patiently exercised for ten years, winning at last a will in their 
favour. There is nothing ‘new in the disclosures of the intricate 
chicanery and perfect organization by which the Society of Jesus 
obtains its ends and circumvents its unfortunate victims, but so earnest 
and outspoken a protest against clerical domination and the corrup- 
tion of faith and practice in the Church of Rome, is expressive of the 
growing impatience of thinking men under a yoke which has long lost 
its sanctity in the eyes of those who are not blinded by bigotry. The 
story is of the present time, and among his various adventures, the 
hero escapes from the prison of the Inquisition in Rome by the help of 
a Garibaldian irregular. There are passages in his life as a quiet curé 
in a remote mountain district which have all the air of being sketches 
from life ; but it must be the inherent interest of the subject more than 
the artistic skill of the author which has caused this somewhat clumsy 
performance to go through four editions, unless, indeed, the fact of its 
having been prohibited be not a sufficient explanation. 

“ Lloyd Pennant ’’§ and “ Die von Hohenstein,’’!® are not otherwise 
remarkable than as giving a tolerably accurate idea of two very distinct 
phases of life; the first is an Irish story of the time of the French 
invasion under Hoche, the second is a history of personages not par- 
ticularly moral or well conducted or interesting, during the revolu- 
tionary days of 1848. A cheap edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Sylvia's 
Lovers” !7 in one volume will no doubt obtain deserved popularity, 
but the very inferior illustrations do not add to its attractions. 

Among illustrated gift books we have to notice two very beautiful 
volumes adorned with photographs many of which are admirable. 
“Our English Lakes,’’!% is a well chosen selection from Words- 
worth’s poems, with exquisite photographic illustrations of many of 
the loveliest spots commemorated by or associated with them. ‘The 
poet’s modest home at Rydal Mount forms the frontispiece, and the 
simple stone which marks the last resting-place of William and Mary 
Wordsworth, in Grasmere churchyard, is the appropriate finish of a 
volume which has every form of artistic and typographic excellence to 
recommend it. ‘The other work is the second series of “ Ruined Ab- 
beys and Castles,”}9 for which Mr. Howitt supplies the descriptive 
letter-press. The softness, minute delicacy, and richness of tint in 
these photographs, many of them extremely small, are remarkable, and 
the exterior of the volume is a triumph of bookbinding decoration. 

*8 “Lloyd Pennant, a Tale of the West.” By Ralph Neville. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1864. 

16 “Die von Hohenstein.” Roman von Friedrich Spielhagen. Berlin: Otto 
Janke. London; Nutt. 1864. 

17  Sylvia’s Lovers.” By Mrs, Gaskell. Illustrated Edition. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 1863. 

18 “Our English Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls, as seen by William Words- 
worth.” London: Alfred W. Bennett. 

19 “ Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and Ireland.” By William 
Howitt. London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 1864. 
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Mr. Richard Doyle’s “ Bird’s-eye Views of Society, which first 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, are now published in a separate 
volume, with a page or two of very tame letter-press to each engraving. 
As specimens of Mr. Doyle’s extraordinary power of delineating the 
human face and form in every possible variety of grotesque ugliness 
and distressing vulgarity these drawings are matchless, and perhaps 
the almost unprecedented absence of grace and fitness in the style of 
costume now in fashion, deserves to be recorded in these grim un- 
sparing satires. But the constant repetition of the same vacant, vapid, 
meaningless faces, with only just enough of variety to prove the 
artist’s skill, becomes at last more painful than diverting, and the effect 
is less that of a caricature than of a sneering libel. Even in the Juve- 
nile Party there is scarcely a face that is not distorted by evil passion or 
mean feeling, while in the State Party we are shown sixteen ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in demolishing delicacies out of season, each with 
a scowling malignity or an inane insipidity of expression which it is 
simply a penalty to look upon. But there is one scene in which none 
of these defects intrude themselves, and where Mr. Doyle’s marvellous 
power of drawing has full play—The Science and Art Conversazione. 
Here every face, however ugly, has a true individual expression, and 
the various attitudes of the learned and inquisitive company are truly 
comic, without being dismally ungainly. ‘The contrast between the 
artist’s pencil and his pen is striking: the letter-press is somewhat flat, 
but full of amiable benignity—the drawings might have been the work 
of a cynical monomaniac, whose brain had been turned on the subject 
of overcrowding at evening parties. 

We are shown ourselves in detail in two volumes of sketches ;*! the 
descriptions are by various authors, including the late Mr. Thackeray 
and Douglas Jerrold; the drawings are by Kenny Meadows, and are 
of the coarsest rudest character, little if at all superior to the wood 
engravings in the cheapest periodicals. 

A dainty little volume on Palms” is adorned with glowing illustra- 
tions from drawings by the authoress, and in addition to a good deal 
of botanical and miscellaneous information, there is a vein of religious 
sentiment, and a section devoted to “Scripture Notices of Palms,” 
which redeems the work from the suspicion of being dangerously 
scientific, and which will recommend it to the timidly pious, who are 
afraid of any reading that is not plentifully sprinkled with Scripture 
texts.. 

Two picture-books™ for children, containing between them thirty- 
eight engravings, illustrate the question What should you like to be ? 
Each trade and profession is illustrated by a typical scene which at 
once tells its own story. The drawings are excellent, both in design 





2 «Bird's-eye Views of Society.” Taken by Richard Doyle. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1864. 

21 «* Heads of the People; or, Portraits of the English.” Henry G. Bohn. 1864, 

22 «The Palm Tree.” By 8S, Moody. London: Nelson and Scns. 1864. 

33“ Was willst du werden ?’ Von Oscar Pletsch. Berlin: Weidmann, London: 
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and execution, and bit off minor nicities of expression with much 
cleverness and sly humour without caricature. 

Mr. Charles Mackay’s new volume of poems* evinces his usual 
vigour and warmth of feeling in the treatment of themes of modern 
life and experience, but he is less at home in classical ground, and 
never ceases to be the Englishman of to-day even in “ Momus” and 
“ Cassandra.” , 

The “Tales of a Wayside Inn’ will hardly satisfy those who re- 
member what Mr. Longfellow has written, although there is the true 
ballad clang and thunder in the Saga of King Olaf. 

The chief poem in another volume of American poetry” is entitled 
an “ Tdyl of the Great War,” and if the author does not promise to write 
war-songs like those of Korner, he has at least seized one of the forms 
of tragic interest which bring a national struggle within the circle of 
personal feelings and sorrows; and the tone of plaintive sadness 
which quenches the fire out of the battle-scenes may be well excused 
in one who is or who tries to be patriotic in the midst of civil war. 
There is real poetic feeling and taste in this poem, but there is also a 
‘certain faintness and hesitation, in which no trace of hearty enthu- 
siasm, as for a cause wholly believed in, can be traced. Thus it con- 
cludes :— : 


‘*« Daughter,’ the man replied (his face was bright 
With the effulgent reflex of that light,) 
The time shall come, by merciful Heaven will’d, 
When these celestial omens shall be fulfill’d, 
Our strife be closed, and the nation purged of sin, 
And a pure and holier union shall begin ; 
And a jarring race be drawn throughout the land, , 
Into new brotherhood by some strong hand ; 
And the baneful glow and splendour of war shall fade 
In the whiter light of love, that, from sea to sea, 
Shall soften the rage of hosts in arms array’d, 
And melt into share and shaft each battle blade, 
And brighten the hopes of a people great and free. 
But in the story told of a nation’s woes, 
Of the sacrifices made for a century’s fault, 
The fames of fallen heroes shall ever shine, 
Serene, and high, and crystalline as those 
Fair stars which reappear in yonder vault ; 
In the country’s heart their written names shall be, 
Like that of a single one in mine and thine.” 


A new volume of sacred verse,*? by the author of “ Lyra Eucharis- 
tica,” contains a large and choice selection of devotional poetry from 





% « Studies from the Antique and Sketches from Nature.” By Charles Mackay. 
Virtue. 1864. 

2% ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.” By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Routledge. 
1864, 

%6 «< Alice of Monmouth, an Idyll of the Great War, with other Poems.” By 
Edmund C. Stedman. New York: Carleton. 1864. 

*7 <‘Tiyra Messianica : Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ. Ancient and 
Modern.” Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley. Longman. 1864. 
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various sources and of every age of the Christian Church. Ancient 
breviaries and medieval missals furnish some of the hymns, and in 
their quaint symbolism betray their origin through their English dress, 
and scarcely harmonize with the English hymns by living writers. The 
translations are well done, and many of the Latin and Greek hymns 
are now first published in verse. ‘The collection is well deserving a 
place beside the beautiful “ Lyra Germanica” of Miss Winkworth, and 
is printed and bound in the same antique style. 
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